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CHAPTEE II. 


Newts, Salamanders, and Cosoilians,- 
Orders Caudata and Apoda. 



ALFINB NBWTB. 


The newts and salamanders are readily distinguished from the frogs and toads by 
the retention of the tail throughout life. Hence they are collectively designated 
the Tailed Amphibians. Although they have generally two pairs of limbs, in a few 
instances the hind pair is wanting ; and in all cases the bones of the limbs are of a 
normal type, the radius and ulna in the front pair, and the tibia and fibula in the 
hind ones remaining distinct from one another. In the skull the frontal bones are 
not united with the parietals, and the palatine bones are distinct from the jaw- 
lx)nes or maxillsB. Generally more or less lizard-like in form, the Tailed Amphibians 
undergo a less marked metamorphosis than the tailless group, some even retaining 
gills throughout life. As regards their geographical distribution, the salamanders 
and newts, of which there are rather more than one hundred and twenty existing 
species, are mainly characteristic of the Northern Hemisphere, being represented 
only by a few scattered forms in the Southern Hemisphere, and quite unknown in 
Africa south of the Sahara and in Australasia. The northern part of the Old World 
is the home of the true newts, of which four species extend into Northern Africa ; 
and it likewise contains one of the fish-like salamanders and the olm. True 
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Nearly all newts and salamanders appear to be inhabitants of water during at 
least some period of their existence ; some frequenting muddy swamps, and others 
•deep lakes or subterranean waters, while a few are found in mountain-tams at 
elevations of several thousand feet above the sea. Without exception nocturnal in 
their habits, spending the day in slumber either concealed in hiding-places on land, 
or at the bottom of the water in their aquatic haunts, and venturing abroad only 
at evening or after heavy rain, they are all difficult of observation, and consequently 
much still remains to be learnt with regard to their mode of life. The terrestrial 
species generally frequent soft, shady, damp spots, but occasionally narrow valleys 
or forests where they conceal themselves under stones or fallen trunks of trees, or 
in holes in the earth. During their permanent or temporary sojourn in the water, 
the adults of those species unprovided with external gills are obliged to come 
periodically to the surface in order to breathe ; and while in that element all are 
less completely nocturnal than when on land. Such species as are inhabitants of 
cold regions undergo a period of torpidity during the winter months; while in 
tropical regions others become quiescent when their haunts are dried up. They 
; exhibit a wonderful tenacity of life; and when dried up in mud, or frozen in ice, 
-Will awaken at the first shower of rain, or when their icy bonds are dissolved by 
the sun’s* tays. They have also the capacity of reproducing lost limbs, apparently 
any niUniber of timea Although on land the majority of species are slow and 
sluggish in their movements, some salamanders from the south and west of Europe, 
belonging to the genera Salamandrina and Chioglossa, run with the celerity of 
lizards; while others, again, climb sloping or perpendicular faces of rock, like 
geckos. In the water all swim quickly, mainly by means of serpentine movements 
of 4^0 tail f although the water-newts are perhaps the most expert swimmers. All 
are carnivorous in their diet, feeding chiefly upon molluscs, worms, spiders, and 
insects. Their breeding-habits are peculiar in that there is usually no union 
between the two sexes ; the females seizing the packets of spermatozoa deposited 
by t^e males, and conveying them to their own reproductive chambers. While 
some species lay eggs, in other cases the eggs are hatehed within the bodies of the 
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female parent, and the tadpoles bom alive, sometimes in a highly 
of development. In the case of the common salamander, during the br^ 0 ^£qi|p<Beason 
the male enters the water first, and is followed shortly afterwards fcy*lhe female, 
who gives birth to her tadpoles; but in the Alpine salamander, the young are 
bom on land. The water-newts, on the other hand, lay eggs which are attached 
to the stems and leaves of aquatic planta The majority of the terrestrial 
forms pass the earlier stages of their existence in the water, not leaving this 
element till their lungs have become fully developed. In the tadpole-stage all 
the members of the order are remarkably alike ; and this resemblance' forbids any 
wide separation of species like the olm, in which the external gills axie i||tained, 
from the true newts and salamanders, in which these appendages are loi^ at an 
early period 

Although some of the larger kinds prey upon small fish, none of the newts 
and salamanders can be said to be harmful to man ; while the terrestrial forms are 
defended against all foes, except fish, frogs, and snakes, by the poisonous secretion 
exuded by the glands of their skins; water-newts are, however, devoured by 
aquatic biixls and mammals. The reputed noxious characters of the common 
salamander, and its alleged immunity to the effects of fire, are, of course, purely 
fabuloua The existing members of the order are divided into four familiea 

Salamander Tribe. 

Family SalamandriDuE. 

Comprising the typical members of the order, this family is specially char- 
acterised by the absence of gills in the adult condition, the presence of upper 
jawbones or maxillsB, as well as of teeth in both the upper and lower jaws, and 
likewise by the development of distinct eyelids. The family, which includes by 
far the great majority of the order, is divided into four subfamilies ; the first of 
which is characterised by having the teeth on the palate of the skull arranged in 
two longitudinal series, diverging posteriorly, and inserted on the imier inargin 
of two backwardly-prolonged processes of the palatine bones. The median 
j)arasphenoid bone on the base of the skull is devoid of teeth, and the bodies of 
the vertebras are convex in front and concave behind. 

Typical The typical genus of the first subfamily (Salamandri'^Oi) is 

S a l a m a pd cra. represented by three species, ranging from Central and Southern 
Europe to the Caucasus, Syria, and Algeria, of which the hunt known is the common 
spotted salamander {Salanumdra maculosa). As a genus, these salamanders are 
cliaracterised by the large and suboval tongue bedng free on the sides, and to a 
small degree also beliind ; by the palatine teeth forming two curved series ; by ihe 
presence of four front and five hind-toes; and likewise by the nearly cjdiiidiljjal 
section of the tail. The spotted species, wliich varies in length from 7 to 9 inches, 
may be recognised by the length of the tail being slightly less than that of the head 
and body, and still more readily by its brilliant black ai^ yellow coloration. The 
head is depressed and nearly as broad as long ; while the stout body is likewise 
fiomewhat depressed, without any crest along the middle of the back ; and the short 
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toes are devoid of any connecting webs. The smooth and shining skin is covered 
on the upper-parts with pones, from which exudes a viscid and acrid secretion, 
having decidedly poisonous propertiea The yellow markings on the head, back, 
and tail are arranged in two ‘ longitudinal series, broken up into more or less 
irregularly-shsped patehea The species is an inhabitant of Central and Southern 
Europe, Algerii, and Syria; and is the one which from time immemorial has been 
dreaded, not only 04 account of its undoubtedly poisonous properties, but likewise 
owing to the extraordinary superstition that if thrown on a fire it would not be 
consumed. Frequenting moist and shady spots, either in the mountains among 
rocks, or in valleys and forests, the salamander passes the daytime in a kind of 
torpid condition, only issuing forth from its hiding-places among stones or roots of 
trees either during rainy weather or after nightfall ; its skin being quickly dried 
up if exposed to the direct rays of the sun. Its movements on land are slow and 
sluggish, its gait being a crawl with a marked lateral movement ; but in water 
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the creature swims strongly, mainly by the aid of its tail. Although frequently 
fbund in the neighbourhood of its fellows, this salamander can scarcely be termed 
a sociable creature ; and it is only during the breeding-season that the two sexes 
live in company. From the slowness of its own movements, it is only slow- 
moving creatures such as snails, worms, and beetles that the salamander can 
capture for its food ; although it is stated to occasionally kill small vertebrates. 
Generally a large quantity of f(X)d is consumed, after which there is a long fast,, 
sometimes lasting for as much as a month. During the pairing-season, which is 
in April or May, both sexes betake themselves to the water, when the females 
collect the spawn deposited by the males. Although the young are usually bom 
alive, it occasionally happens that eggs are laid by the female, from which the 
young almost immediately make their escape. The number of tadpoles produced 
at a birth is very large, as many as fifty eggs being frequently found within the 
body of the female ; while an instance is on record where upwards of forty-eight 
young were bom within four-and-twenty houra More generally, however, from 
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eight to sixteen, and less conunonly from twenty-four to thirty tadpoles make 
their appearance into the world daring a period of frcgn two to five daya 
Generally all these are in an equally advanced state of i^velopmfB^b ; hut sometimes 
in captivity both eggs and tadpoles are produced simultaneously, tite former being 
translacent and showing the young todpoles curled u^ witbip thciil. The tadpoles, 
which are generally produced in clear, running water, are bla^i^h grey in colour, 
with a more or less well-marked greenish tinge ; but there ate small golden spots 
on the back, which gradually increase in size with advancing age. T’le skin 
also gradually becomes less shining and smooth, wlriie at the same time the gills 
shrink, till about August or September the young salamanders quit the water 
for a terrestrial life. A few may, however, remain till as late as October. It is 
remarkable that the young salamander is rather inferior in size to the tadpole in 
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the latest stage of development ; and it is not yet known for how long a period 
it continues to grow after leaving the water. In aquaria salamanders develop 
more quickly, and have been known to leave the water within three weeks. 
The winter sleep generally takes place in moss-lined crannies, well protected from 
the frost, and may endure till the commencement of April. 

AipiM The Alpine, or black salamander (& aird), inhabiting the Alps 

Sai a in a iMlT . elevations of from three to ten thousand feet, is a smaller animal 
than the last, from which it may be at once -distinguished by its inferior dimen- 
siona Banging from the Alps into Styria, Carinthia, and some of the mountains 
of Wlirtemberg and Bavaria, this species inhabits moist woods or the banks of 
mountain-streams, where it is generally found in small family-parties, which 
conceal themselves after the manner of their kind beneath stones and moss, or at 
the roots of the Alpine rose. Although resembling the spotted salamander in 
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producing living young, this species differs in that never more than two are 
bom at a time. The most remarkable circumstance connected with the repro- 
duction of the species is, however, that from thirty to forty eggs are found in the 
oviducts of the females, out of which only one develops in each oviduct, at 
the cost of the remainder, which form a glutinous mass surrounding the develop- 
ing egg, and in which the liberated tadpole can afterwards freely move. There 
are also some fifteen unimpregnated eggs in each oviduct, which serve as the food 
of the newly-hatched tadpola The tadpole, which does not attain its full size till 
after birth, lies in the oviduct of the female with its tail curled, but is capable of 
moving and even turning round. Its gills are of unusual length, being nearly 
half as long as the whole body ; but before birth these shrivel up and are repre- 
sented by mere knobs, so that the whole of the tadpole stage is passed through 
within the maternal body. Tadpoles that have been taken from the oviduct 
before completing their development will, however, live in water like those of the 
other species ; thus proving that the species originally went through a temporary 
aquatic existence. Although the two young salamanders are generally born at 
the same time, occasionally one develops more rapidly than the other, so that 
there may be an interval of several days between the births of the two. At the 
pairing-seasons these salamanders enter the water for a few hours, but are other- 
wise purely terrestrial The third representative of the genus is the Caucasian 
salamander (jS. cmvcaaica), distinguished from both the others by the tail being 
longer than the head and body. In colour this species is black, with irregular 
rows of round yellow spots down the back. 

spaniioi This species (Chioglosaa Ivsitanica) is the sole representative 

Baiaiiiaiia«r. of a genus distinguished from the last by the tongue being supported 
on a median protrusile pedicle, and consequently free everywhere except on the 
front half of the median line. Considerably smaller than the spotted salamander, 
this species is dark brown in colour, rather lighter above than below, with two 
broad reddish golden bands along the body, separated from one another by a dark 
line along the middle of the back. It inhabits the north-western districts of Spain 
and the whole of Portugal. 

Newts newts (genus Molge) form an extensive group, of aquatic 

habits, spread over Europe, Northern Asia, and North America, and 
are the only members of the order found within the limits of the British Islanda 
Having the same number of toes as the salamanders, they are distinguished by 
the highly compressed and rudder-like tail, as well as by the frequent presence 
of a fin-like crest down the middle of the back, which often attains a special 
development in the males during the breeding-season. With the exception of the 
crested newt, the skull differs from that of the salamanders by the presence of a 
ligamentous or bony arch connecting the frontal with the squamosal bone ; and 
the palatine teeth form two nearly straight or slightly curved series. The tongue 
is free along the sides, but may be either attached or more or less free behind. 
The genus may be divided into two main groups, according to the presence or 
absence of a crest down the middle of the back of the males; and each of 
these may be further subdivided according to the characters of the so-called 
fronto-squamosal arch. 
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Belonging to the group in which the males are provided with 
®^^**^*^*^ a dorsal crest, this species (if. crislata) differs from all the others in 
the absence of a fronto-squainosal arch to the skull ; while it is further character- 
ised by the serration of the crest, and the orange and black-spotted coloration of 
the under-parts. The total length varies from 5 ,t0 5 1 inches, and the toes of both 
limbs are free. The colour of the upper-parts biwn, blackish, or olive, with 
more or less distinct black spots ; the sides are white-spotted ; and the under-parts 
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orange, with black spots or marblings. During the breeding-season the head of 
the male is marbled with black and white, and there is a silvery band along the 
sides of the tail ; while in the female the under surface of the tail is uniformly 
orange. The toes are yellow with black rings. An inhabitant of Britain, this 
species is spread over the greater part of Europe, extending as far north as 
Sweden, but unknown in Italy, and ranging eastwards to Greece, Turkey, and 
Russia. Not improbably Blasius’s newt {M. blasii), from North-Western France, 
is a hybrid between the present and the next species, having the form and 
coloration of the former, but tlie fronto-squamosal arch of the latter. 
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Of the other European species, one of the handsomest is the 

Maxifltd Mtwt newt (Jkf. inairrnorata), from France, Spain, and Portugal, of 

which a male and female are represented in the illustration on p. 295. Having 
a ligamentous fronto- squamosal arch to the skull, this species is specially dis- 
tinguished by the smooth dorsal crest of the male, and by the under-parts being 
generally dark with white dots. The total length is about live and a quarter inches. 
In general colour the upper-parts are green with black marblings ; the crest of the 
male being ornamented with black and white vertical bars, while in the female an 
orange streak runs down the middle of the back. The sides of the tail have a 
silvery white band, most distinctly marked in the male during the breeding-season ; 
the under-parts are brown or greyish, with more or less distinct darker spots, and 
dotted with white ; and the green toes are marked with black ringa Bare in 
France, this species is common in Spain and Portugal; and it lives in ponds 
and streams only in the early spring, spending the remainder of the year on 
dry land. 

Ai evswt species for notice is the Alpine newt (M. alpestria), 

represented in the illustration on p. 289, which differs from the last by 
the much lower dorsal crest of the males, and likewise by the uniformly orange 
colour of the under-parts. In size it is a comparatively small species, varying from 
three and a quarter to four inches in length. In colour the upper-parts, which may 
be either uniform or with darker marblings, vary from brown, greyish, to purplish ; 
the sides have a series of small black spots on a whitish ground, beneath which, in 
the male during the breeding-season runs a sky-blue band ; the crest on the back 
and tail is white with round black spots ; the throat is frequently dotted with 
black ; the under-parts are uniform orange or red ; and the lower edge of the tail 
of the female is orange spotted with black. The Alpine newt inhabits France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and the north of Italy. 

Newt fourth European representative of the genus is the small common 

newt (M. vvlgaris), which belongs to the same group as the preceding, 
and is distinguished by the festooning of the dorsal crest, the lobate hind-toes of 
the male, and the black-spotted under-parta Abundant in almost every English 
pond and ditch, where the water is sufficiently clear, this species ranges all over 
Europe, with the exception of the south of France, Spain, and Portugal, and is 
likewise widely distributed in temperate Asia. It measures about three and a 
quarter inches in length, and has a nearly smooth skin. The upper-parts are brown 
or olive in colour, with darker spots, larger and more rounded in the male than in 
the female ; the head is marked with five longitudinal dark streaks ; the under- 
parts are yellowish, with a median orange or reddish zone, and marked with black 
spots in the male, and dots of the same in the female. In the latter the lower edge 
of the tail is uniformly orange, whereas in the male it is red, bordered with blue 
and interrupted by vertical black bara 

Wtfbbod Newt species we can notice at length is the 

webbed newt (M. jsojnixito from all the preceding by 

the bony fronto-squamosal arch to ihe dsfill, and likewise by the webbed hind-toes 
of the male. This is the smallest species yet noticed, its length not exceeding three 
inchea The colour of the upper-parts is brown or olive, with small dark spots on 
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the body and longitudinal streaks on the head. In the male there are also minute 
brown speckles on the head ; and the dorsal, as well as the upper part of the caudal 
crest, together with the hind-feet, are blackish. Except for a median orange zone, 
the under surface is uncoloured, although there may be a few small blackish dots ; 
there are a series of spots along the upper and lower borders of the tail, and the 
crest on its lower surface is orange in the female and bluish grey in the male. 
The webbed newt has been recorded from Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Western Germany, and the north of Spain. 
rt tiirflirnniHi With the exception of the banded newt [M. vittata) of Asia 
Minor and S3nria, distinguished by the presence of a black band along 
each side of the body, all the other members of the genus are devoid of a crest 
along the back in the male. One of the most remarkable of these is Waltli’s newt 
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(if. vxdtlii), from Spain, Portugal, and Tangiers, distinguished by the elongation 
of the ribs, which in some instances actually perforate the skin, so as to form a 
row of sharp points on each side of the body. In a fossil state the genus has been 
recorded from the lower Miocene paper-coal deposits near Bonn. 

Since the general habits of all newts are very similar, one account 
will serve for the entire group; but it must be remembered that 
whereas the whole of them are aquatic during the breeding-season, at the close of 
that period some species leave the wat^ and live for the rest of the summer on 
land ; while nearly all seem to pass some portion of the year out of the water. 
Newts generally prefer clear and runn^g water, with plenty of aquatic plants on 
which to deposit their egga On land tl^y are somewhat awkward and slow, but 
in water they swim with great rapidiigr by the aid of their oar-like tails, their 
hind-legs being pressed close to the sides of the body; their mode of progression 
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being thus exactly the opposite to that of a fi^g. They often stand upright in the 
water when coming to the surface ip breathy alter which they will sink to the 
bottom with a snake-like movement ih search of prey. When on land, they seek 
shelter beneath stones and roots, or in holes f he ground, and in such situations 
often undergo their winter sleep, although sueh as live in deep water pass the cold 
season of the year in a kind of torpor at the bottom. All newts are carnivorous or 
insectivorous, and the crested newt feeds largely on the tadpoles of the common 
frog, while the larger species will prey on the smaller members of their own genua 
Although there is considerable difference in the spawning-time of the various species, 
the eggs are generally deposited during May or June, the female laying each egg 
singly on the edge of the leaf of some water-plant, which is folded together by her 
hind-feet, and thus held by tlie viscosity of the egg. In the course of a few days 
after its deposition, the white embryo assumes an elongated form within the egg ; 
and soon it is seen to be folded upon itself, with the gills well developed, and in 
advance of them a pair of lobes by which the liberated tadpole affixes itself to 
aquatic planta When about a quarter of an inch in length, and while the gills are 
still simple, the tadpole bursts its envelope; the front-limbs being represented 
merely by a pair of small knobs behind the gills. When hatched, it swims about 
in an aimless kind of way till it strikes against some object to which it can easily 
attach itself, and after a short time starts on another voyage. Development now 
proceeds apace, and in the course of two or three weeks the tadpole will have 
attained a length of about half an inch, while the gills will have become elegantly 
branched, and the fore-limbs well developed. At this period the eyes assume their 
permanent character, and the mouth has become terminal, while the lobes for 
attachment to plants are well-nigh absorbed. Still later the front feet, which had 
previously been only digitated, acquire four distinct toes, and the hind-limbs make 
their appearance and gradually assume their full proportions ; but the gills have 
become still more complex. From this date the latter appendages gradually 
diminish in size, and shrivel, while the lungs are at the same time developed, until 
finally, about the latter part of the autumn, the creature has completed its meta- 
morphosis, and passed fi*om the condition of a fish to that of a reptile. Although 
in most cases newts shed their skin piecemeal, in the crested newt it has been 
observed to be cast entire. 

SpMtadied The presence of only four toes to each foot, and of a bony fronto- 

Ba l a m a ndw . gquamosal arch to the skull, are the most distinctive features of the 
little spectacled salamander (Salamandri'iia per epic illuta) of Italy, the sole repre- 
sentative of the genus to which it belongs. It is, however, further distinguished 
by its slender form, and also by its somewhat compressed and rapidly tapering tail, 
furnished both above and below with a longitudinal keel, as well as by the palatine 
teeth being arranged in two parallel series diverging posteriorly. The tongue ia 
very similar to that pi the genus Ckioglossa. Beaching from rather more than 3 
to nearly 4 inches in length, this pretty little salamander has a warty skin, and is 
generally black on the upper-parts, although there is a triangular or chevron- 
shaped yellow mark on the top of the head. Beneath, the chin is white, the throat 
black, and the rest of the under-parts white, usually marked with black spots ; the 
lower surface of the tail and adjacent part of the body is, however, bright carmine. 
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The tarantolina, as this salamander teitned in Italy and Sardinia, inhabits cool, 
ihady spots on the flanks of the uu^uitainii, whei*e it feeds chiefly upon ants and 
spiders, and is active at all seasons of the year, having been seen abroad even in 
Fanuary. Although it appears that the pairing takes place on land, the females 
•esort to the water in March to deposit their eggs, those tliat are the first to amve 
»king the best places, such as sheltered comers of rock, where the spawn will be 
ess likely to be washed away by flooda The young are hatched in about three 
nreeks, and generally leave the water in June. In its movements on laivl this 
salamander is as active as a lizard. 

There are two other existing genera of the subfamily under 
consideration, both differing from the preceding forms in that the 
maxilla or upper jawbone is more or less fully in contact with tlie pterygoid bone. 
3oth have a fronto-squamosal arch, but whereas in Tylotriton this is hor\y 
throughout, it is ligamentous posteriorly in Pachytriton, which has also the tail 
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cylinjli^ at the base, instead of compressed throughout. The former genus, in 
whicK^^i^ ikin is extremely warty, is represented by one species from Siam and 
jhe Eastern Himalaya, and a second from the Liu Kiu Islands, while the latter is 
known only by a single Chinese form. 

Although properly speaking the term axolotl applies only to the 
permanent larval form of the Mexican representative of the genus 
Amblystortia, it will be found convenient in practice to make it include all the 
members of •that group, whether mature or immature. Together with certain 
other genera, Amblyatoraa constitutes a second subfamily {AmblyHtomatince) 
'.listinguished from the Salarimndrince by the teeth on thjS palate forming a 
transverse or posteriorly converging series, and being insei^ted on the hinder 
portion of those bones known as the vomers; as well as by the bodies of the 
vertebras being cupped at each end. The type genus is specially characterised by 
the palatal teeth forming a nearly straight or angulated series, not separated by a 
space in the middle line ; and likewise by the radiating folds of skin on the tongue, 
which are oval or nearly circular in form, with the sides completely and the front 
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partially free. There are five hind-toes, and the tail is more or less compressed. 
Represented by a number of North American species, one of which ranges as for., 
south as Mexico, the genus has also one Asiatic member, inhabiting the mountains 
of Siam, probably at a great elevation. 

The majority of axolotls pass from the tadpole to the salamander stage in 
the ordinary way, but this is not the case with the Mexican race of the Mexican 
axolotl (A. tigrinvm), which likewise extends over a large area in the United 
Statea The adult form is shown in our second illustration ; and in this condition 
the head is large and depressed, and has a broad and blunt muzzle, the limbs 
being stout, with short toes, and the rather long tail distinctly compressed, and 
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keeled above and below near the extremity. The shining skin is finely granulated, 
and the general colour brown or blackish, with more or less numerous yellow 
spote, which may be awanged in transverse banda In the United States, we 
believe, the transformation from the larva to the adult goes on in the ordinary 
manner ; but the case is very different in Mexico. The city bearing that name 
is, as our readers are doubtless aware, surrounded by an extensive lake ; while 
the country itself is characterised by its extreme dryness. In this lake dwell the 
creatures represented in our first illustration, which are known to the natives 
by the name of axolotl. It will be seen from this figure that they resemble 
the tadpole stage of ordinary salamanders and newts in having large branching 
gills, and a deep rudder-like tail; and the natural conclusion would be that 
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they are larval forma However, in the Mexican lakes, the axolotls remain 
permanently in the water, retaining their gills throughout life, and laying eggs, 
as if they were adult; and it was consequently long considered that they belonged 
to a type with persistent gills. It was not, indeed, until the year 1865, that light 
was thrown on the history of these remarkable creatures by six examples which 
had been living for more than a year at Paris. These comprised five males and 
one female, and in the middle of February the latter began to lay eggs, which in 
the course of a month hatched into tadpoles like their parents. In the following 
September the gills and crest of the tail of one of these began to shrivel, while the 
head increased in size, and yellow spots made their appearance upon the dark skin. 
Towards the end of the same month, and in the early part of October, similar 
changes took place in the others, and soon afterwards the whole four assumed the 
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appearance of the salamander, which had been previously described as ArrMyatoma 
tigrinv/m. Subsequently experiments were made with other young axolotls by 
placing them in a glass vessel filled with water, but with rocks at one end, so that 
the creatures could creep out and expose themselves to the air as much as they 
pleased. After a day’s interval the amount of water in the vessel was diminished ; 
and almost immediately the gills of the axolotls began to shrink, and in the couise 
of time, during which they dwelt chiefly in damp moss, the creatures gradually 
developed into air-breathing salamanders. It has been inferred from these 
remarkable experiments that the Mexican axolotl, like the other members of the 
genus to which it belongs, originally went through the normal series of trans- 
formations ; but that, owing to the dry nature of the country it inhabits, it has 
acquired the habit of retaining the larval condition permanently. From its being 
ble to breed in this state, it may further be inferred that the tadpole stage was 
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originally the permanent condition of all members of the order, and that the 
salamander stage is a later development. 

There are six other genera, belonging to the subfamily Amhly- 
ottMTOom. Qf which Hypnobius is represented by several Japanese 

speciea SalarmndreUa, distinguished by having only four hind -toes, is a 
Siberian type, with two species ; Onychodactylua, which may be recognised by its 
black claws, is known by one species from Japan; while Bxinidena, from Eastern 
Siberia and North-Eastern China, Batrachypema from Moupin in Tibet, and the 
Californian lAcamptodon^ all of which have the palatal teeth arranged in two 
arches, with their convexity forwards, and separated by a wide space in the 
middle, are likewise respectively represented by a single speciea The two 
remaining subfamilies, which are exclusively American, can receive only very brief 
notice. In the first of these {Plethod(mtince) the series of palatal teeth is trans- 
verse and situated on the hinder part of the vomers ; while there are also teeth on 
the parasphenoid bone ; the bodies of the vertebrss being cupped at both enda Of 
the five genera, Plethodon, with the tongue attached along the middle line to the 
anterior margin, and five hind-toes, is North American, where it is represented by 
several speciea On the other hand, the large genus Spelerpea^ which has the 
tongue attached only by a central pedicle, and all its edges free, ranges into 
Central America and the West Indies. The fourth subfamily, Deamogifiathince, 
differing from the last by the bodies of the vertebrae being cupped behind and 
convex in front, is represented only by Deamognathua from North America 
generally, and Thorixva with one Mexican speciea 


The Fish-Like Salamanders. 

Family AmphiumiDj^. 

The members of this family, which, for want of a better name, may be 
collectively designated by a translation of their German title, diflfer 

from the Salamandridce in the absence of eyelids. The bodies of their vertebrae 
are always cupped at both ends. They are all characterised by the weakness 
of the limbs in comparison to the body, and the wide separation of the front from 
the hinder pair. They live chiefly or entirely in the water, and breathe by means 
both of lungs and internal gills in the adult state. Only three genera are known, 
the first two of which are so closely allied that it is question whether they are 
really entitled to rank as distinct. 

Oiaat The earliest record that we have of this family is a skeleton 

Sa l a m a nd er, from the upper Miocene of Oeningen in Basle, described by Scheuchzer 
in the year 1726, under the name of homo diluvU teatia) the learned doctor 
believing that he had to do with a human skeleton, which, like all fossils at that 
time, was considered to have been buried by the Noachian deluge. This fossil 
species, which was fully as large as the existing giant salamander, together with a 
smaller extinct species from lower Miocene strata near Bonn, probably belong to 
the same genua The giant salamander {Megalohatrachua maximua) was first dis- 
covered in 1820 by Siebold in the rivers of Japan, but has been subsequently 
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opined from China. As a genus, it is chatafcterised by having four front and five 
hind-toes, the absence of a gill-openii^, and tiie presence of two internal gill-anfiies. 
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The tongue covers the whole of the floor of the mouth, to which it is completely 
adherent ; while the palate has a curved series of teeth on the vomers, parallel to 
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thoG» on the margin of the upper jaw. In form the giant salamander is very 
stoutly built ; the head being very large, wide, imd flattened, with the muzzle 
regularly rounded, the small nostrils situated near the extremity, and the eyes 
very minute. The body is likewise broad and depressed ; the legs and toes are 
short, the outer ones, as well as the outer side of the hind-leg, having a mem- 
branous fringe ; and the short tail is strongly compressed, with a fin above and 
below, and its tip rounded. The skin, which forms a thick fold along each side of 
the body, is very warty, espedally on the head ; and the general colour is brown 
with black spots, becoming lighter on the upper-parta Although the ordinary 
length of this salamander is about 35 inches, it is stated at times to grow to as 
much as 44 inchea 

Originally purchased by Siebold in the market of Nippon, the giant salamander 
is now ascertained to inhabit not only the mountain streams of that island, but 
likewise those of several parts of the Japanese mainland, as well as of Western 
Central China Nowhere very abundant, the creature generally frequents the 
upper courses of small mountain-streams at elevations of from seven hundred to 
five thousand feet above the sea-level ; some of these streams being not more than 
a foot in width, and completely covered over with grasses and other herbage. 
The water is clear; and usually while the full-grown salamanders curl them- 
selves round masses of rock in the bed of the stream, the younger ones live in 
holes. Except in search of food, which consists of worms, crustaceans, fish, and 
frogs, the animals do not leave their hiding-places, and then only at night, while 
they never venture on land. In confinement they are extremely slow and sluggish 
in their movements, only exhibiting any marked activity when they rise to snap 
at a worm or other tempting morsel In spite of its large size, the female lays 
very minute eggs, which are generally deposited in August and September. The 
smallest young yet observed had a length of about 6 inches, and in every respect 
resembled the adult. Probably however, at an earlier stage of development, 
external gills were present ; and indeed, in an illustrated Japanese book, the young 
of the giant salamander is represented with these appendagea Further evidence 
of this is afforded by the circumstance that young specimens have been taken in 
which the gill-openings were retained. The first two living examples were brought 
to Europe in 1829 by Siebold, and were fed on fresh-water fish brought from 
Japan, but when these began to fail, the male devoured his imfortunate partner. 
When suitable food was procured, the male, however, flourished and increased 
rapidly in size, surviving till the year 1881, when it died in Amsterdam. 

BaUBMidw Under this euphonious name is designated in its native country 
the Mississippi salamander (^Cryptolmmchua lateralis), which differs 
from its Asiatic cousin by the pretonce of a gill-opening, at least on the left side of 
the neck, and likewise by the presence of four pairs of grU-arches, and by the 
anterior border of the tongue being free. In general form this salamander closely 
resembles its lai;ger relative; the skin being porous and rather smooth, and the 
head covered with scattered wart-like tuberclea The colour is brown 6t greyish, 
with darker blotches; but the tips of the toes are yellowish. In length this 
species, which is the sole representative, of its genus, reaves about 16 or 17 inches ; 
and it inhabits all the tributaries of the Mississippi, and ranges into North Carolina. 
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In these streams it crawls or swims in a sluggish manner, seldom leaving the water, 
although it can exist on land for twenty-four hours or so at a stretch, feeding 
on crustaceans, worms, and fish, and being not unfrequently taken on the angler’s 
hook. From the circumstance that the tadpoles have never been observed, it 
would seem that the larval stage must be of very short duration; and the only 
thing known about the development of the species is that the eggs are of relatively 
large siza Although perfectly innocuous, the hell-bender is regarded by American 
fishermen as a most noxious and poisonous reptile. It was first brought alive to 
Europe in 1869, since which date it has been frequently exhibited ; and if fed on 
meat or the heads of fish will rapidly increase in size, although it appears 
to voluntarily undergo long fasts. While in the water it Has been observed to 
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make the air from its lungs pass over the gills, with the apparent object of more 
fully oxygenating the blood in the latter. 

lliree-Toed The eel -like or three -toed salamander {Amphiunia means) 

B a l a m a im er. represents another North American genus, ranging from the Mississippi 
to South Carolina, and distinguished by its extremely elongated and eel-like form, 
and the small size of the limbs, each of which terminates in three or two minute 
toes. The tongue is indistinctly defined, covering the whole of the fioor of the mouth, 
to which it is everywhere adherent ; there is a ^ill-aperture on each side of the neck, 
and four internal gill-arches are present. The head is relatively small, with a rather 
long and narrowing muzzle, at the extremity of which are the small and widely- 
separated nostrils; the eyes are likewise minute; the lips are unusually thick and 
fleshy ; and the short compressed tail is keeled superiorly. The smooth and slimy 
VOL. V. — 20 
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skin is of a uniform blackish brown colour, although rather lighter below than 
above. In total length, full-grown examples measure about 31 inches. From the 
difference in the number of the toes it has been thought that there are two species ; 
but since the iwo-toed and three-toed forms are in other respects similar, it seems 
preferable to regard them as varieties or local races of a single speciea These 
salamanders are inhabitants of muddy waters, frequently burying themselves in 
the mud at the bottom, in one instance to the depth of a yard or more, in thick 
clayey mud of the consistence of putty, in which they burrowed like worma They 
also frequent the irrigation channels in rice-fields, while they occasionally venture 
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on land. Their food comprises fresh-water mussels, fish, beetles, other insects, and 
crustaceans. Beyond the fact that the female lays eggs, in which the tadpole lies 
coiled up until it attains several times the length of its chamber, little is known as 
to the breeding-habits of this species. 

The Gilled Salamanders. 

Family PjtOTElD^, 

Eepresented only by the curious olm of the subterranean waters of Camiola 
and other parts of Europe, and by an allied genus in North America, the gilled 
salamanders take their title from the permanent retention of external gills, on 
which account they may be regarded as some of the lowest representatives of the 
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order. In addition to this primary feature, they are characterised by the absence 
of the upper jawbone or maxilla, although the premaxilla is present, and, like the 
lower jaw, furnished with teetL There are no eyelids, and the bodies, of the 
vertebrffi are cupped at both extremities. There are differences in the external 
form of the two representatives ; the olm being a long, snake-like creature with 
small limbs, whereas the American species resembles a salamander. 

Known for more than a couple of centuries, the remarkable 
creature to which Oken gave the name of olm is the sole representa- 
tive of its genus, and is technically known as Proteus angwi/neus. From its American 
ally it is distinguished by its elongated snake-like body and small and widely 
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separated limbs, of which the front pair are provided with three, and the hinder 
with only two toea The eyes are concealed beneath the skin, the small tongue is 
free in front, and the palatal teeth are small and arranged in a double seriea In 
the typical form from Camiola the head is elongate, with a long and narrow 
muzzle, truncated at the tip ; the mouth being small, with large lipa The short 
and much compressed tail is provided with a fin, and rounded or bluntly pointed 
at the tip. The smooth skin is marked by twenty-six or twenty-seven pooves, 
corresponding to the ribs, and is uniformly flesh-coloured, with coral-red gilla In 
a variety from Dalmatia the snout is longer and narrower,^ and the number of 
costal grooves only twenty-four ; while in a second variety, inhabiting Carinthia, 
the whole form is stouter, the head shorter, with a rounded mimle, and the 
Tmrn'hA r of costal gTooves tweuty-five. There is also a certain variation as regards 
colour, apparently largely depending upon the amount of light to which the 
creatures have been exposed ; some examples being reddish brown, and others 
darker with bluish black spots. The usual length is about 10 inches. 
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Totally* blind, the olm is found solely in the subterranean waters of the 
caverns of the Alps of Camiola, Dalmatia, and Carinthia ; and has long been an 
object of the greatest interest to naturalists. It has been thought that the waters 
in which the olm lives were all connected together underground, and that the 
creatures only came up during flood-time ; but the great distance from one another 
of the various localities where they are found is somewhat against this view. 
It is, however, only when the subterranean waters are at their greatest height that 
the olms are captured by the peasants, by whom they are placed in glass jars, half 
filled with water and sold to tourists. In confinement, where they have been 
known to survive from six to eight years, they lie sluggishly all day at the bottom 
of their tank, only moving if a ray of light impels them to seek a darker comer. 
When in small vessels, where the water is not often renewed, they will frequently 
come to the surface to breathe, opening their mouths, and letting air pass through 
their gill-openings; but in deeper, or frequently changed water, they breathe 
entirely by means of their gills. Many experiments have been made, with the 
view of ascertaining whether the olm will, under any circumstances, lose its gills, 
but hitherto without result. In captivity the food of these amphibians consists of 
molluscs, worms, and the minute creatures to be found among the leaves of water- 
planta In spite of having been kept for many years in captivity, it was not 
ascertained till 1876 that the olm lays eggs ; and it was thirteen years later before 
any tadpoles were hatched in captivity. In April 1888, upwards of seventy-six 
eggs were laid by a single female ; and after a period of three months developed 
into tadpolea These were very similar to the adult, but the tail-fin extended 
three-quarters down the back ; the eye was larger, and apparently more susceptible 
to light ; and the hind-limbs were in the form of small knobs. 

Fnxrowea A very different looking animal is the furrowed salamander 

Salamander. (Necturus macvZatus), of Eastern North America and Canada, 
which takes its name from the strongly - marked fold of skin on the throat. 
In addition to its shorter and more lizard-like form, and relatively longer limbs, it 
differs from the olm by having well-developed eyes, and four toes to each foot. 
The tongue is large, with the front border free ; and the palatal teeth are large 
and form a single series. In colour the smooth skin is brown, with more or less 
well-defined circular blackish spots, and lighter on the under-parts than on the back. 
The total length is about a foot. An allied species (N. punctatus) inhabits the rice- 
fields of the Southern Statea The food is similar to that of the allied forms, and 
in winter these salamanders seek protection from frost by burrowing deep in the 
mud. They come at times to the surface to breathe, and will even venture on land ; 
but they chiefly respire by means of their gills, and if the latter become entangled, 
they are carefully rearranged by means of the fore-foot. 

Two-Legged Salamanders. 

• « ’ • FasmLy SlSEyiD^. 

The sole representatives of this, the last, family of the Tailed Amphibians are 
the two-legged siijamanders of North America, of which there are two species, 
arranged under as many genera (Siren and PseudcbraTtchiia). While agreeing 
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with the preceding family in the permanent retention of external gills, they are 
distinguished by the total loss of the hind-limbs, and likewise by the absence of 
teeth in the margins of the jaws. The siren salamander {Siren lacertina), which 
inhabits the South-Eastern United States, may be compared to a snake furnished 
with a pair of short fore-legs and external gills ; and is especially distinguished by 
the presence of three pairs of 
gill-openings on the sides of 
the neck and the four-toed feei 
Tlie smooth skin is either 
uniformly blackish, or marked 
with small white dots, and the 
total length reaches to as much 
as 28 inches. The Georgian 
two-legged salamander {Paeii- 
ddbranchits striatud), on the 
other hand, has only a single 
pair of gill - openings on the 
neck, and but three toes to 
the feet. These salamanders 
are stated to frequent swampy 
localities, especially pools of 
water beneath the roots of old 
trees, up the stems of which 
they will sometimes climb. A living example was received in England in 1825, 
where it lived till 1831. This specimen was fond of coming out of the water to 
rest on sand or among moss ; and in summer ate worms, tadpoles, and various 
other small creatures, but became torpid from the middle of October till the end 
of April. That these salamanders can breathe entirely by means of their lungs, 
is proved by a specimen in an aquarium -whose gills had been eaten off by a fish. 
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The Ccecilians ou Worm-Like Amphibians. 

Order Apoda. 

The remarkable worm-like and blind amphibians forming this group are 
generally regarded as the representatives of a distinct order ; although they are 
considered by Professor Cope to be merely a degraded branch of the Tailed 
Amphibians, to which they are allied through the fish-like salamanders. Be this 
as it may, the group is readily distinguished by the total absence of limbs, and the 
general worm-like appearance of the head and body ; the tail being either 
rudimental or wanting. In the skull the frontal bones are distinct from the 
parietals, but the palatines are fused with the maxillsa As regpiUs their 
reproduction, these amphibians diflTer from the newts and salaibuders In that the 
two sexes come together in the ordinary manner. Some of them are peculiar in 
having overlapping scales embedded in the skin, like fishes; and in all the eyes 
are either wanting, or are so deeply buried beneath the sltin as to be entirely 
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useless. The whole of the members of the group are burrowing in their habits; 
and in the adult state are completely terrestrial, laying eggs from which are 
developed gilled tadpoles that do not take to the water till some time after birth. 
The fourteen genera into which the group has been divided may all be included in 
the single family CceciliidcB. Geographically, these amphibians are spread over 
the Indian region, Africa south of the Sahara, and Central and South America; 
but it is not a little remarkable that they are quite unknown in Madagascar, 
although two species occur in the Seychellea 

They may be divided into two main groups, from the presence or absence of 
scales in the skin; two of the best known representatives of the group in which 
scales are developed, at least in some portion of the body, being the Oriental 
Ichthyophda and the South American CcecUia; one of the species of the latter 
genus being represented in our illustratioa The common Cingalese species 
(IckOtyofhia glutinoaue), which ranges &om Ceylon and the Eastern Himalaya to 
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Sumatra and Java, inhabits damp situations, and usually burrows in soft mud. 
In some hollow near the water, the female (which measures about 15 inches in 
length), lays a cluster of very large eggs, round which she coils her body, and 
proceeds to brood them after the manner of a pythoa After the young are 
hatched out they remain in the egg-moss until they have lost their external gills, 
after which they take to the water, to lead for a time an aquatic life. During this 
stage of their erdstence the head is fish-like, with large lips, and the eyes better 
developed than in the adult ; and they have a gill-opening on each side of the 
neck, and the tail is distinctly defined, much compressed, and furnished both above 
and below with fin. Of the group without scales, the genus Gegeriophia is from 
Southern India, Siphmopa from Tropical America, and Typhlonectee and Chthoner- 
petum from Sooth America. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Primeval Salamanders, — Order Labyrinthodontia. 

The remaining amphibians are extinct, and form an order mainly characteristic 
of the upper Palaeozoic and Triassic periods, but also lingering on into the 
Jurassic. They derive their name of Labyrinthodonts from the complex structure 
of the teeth of the higher forms ; these displaying a peculiar pattern, caused by 
infoldings of the outer layer, which penetrate nearly to the centre of the crown 
in festooned linea Most of these creatures have the general form of a salamander, 
with the front-limbs shorter than the hinder-pair; the latter having always five 
toes, although in the former the number may be reduced to two. Their most 
characteristic feature is, however, to be found in the structure of the skull, in 
which the bones are generally covered with a pitted or radiated sculpture, 
somewhat similar to that of crocodilea From the accompanpng figure of the 
skull of the mastodonsaur, it will be seen that the whole of the upper surface 
behind the sockets of the eyes is covered by a complete bony roof, extending 
continuously from the bone marked P, which immediately covers the brain-cavity 
to the sides of the hinder-part of the jaws (QJ), whereas in all the modem 
salamanders this region is more or less open. This roofed skull of the 
primeval salamanders presents an approximation to the earlier fishes; and a 
resemblance to that group is also shown by the paired supraoccipital bones (So), 
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which in all the higher Vertebrates are fused together. Nearly all these 
salamanders are further distinguished by having the chest protected by three 

sculptured bony plates, one of which is central 
while the other two are lateral ; the position of 
these plates being shown in our figure of the 
skeleton, where they are seen on the lower surface 
of the body, immediately behind the head, under- 
lying the backbone and riba Besides this armour, 
some species had the whole of the under surface 
of the body protected by a series of bony scales, 
arranged in a chevron pattern; while in a few 
instances similar scales also invested the upper 
surface of the body. The majority of the members 
of the order had the vertebrae of the backbone in 
the form of simple doubly-cupped discs, similar to 
those of fishes ; but in some of the most primitive 
types each vertebra consists of four distinct pieces, 
namely, a single basal piece (i), a pair of lateral 
pieces (pi), and a single arch and spine (a). Among 
some reptiles the basal piece remains between 
two adjacent vertebrsB as the intercentrum ; but 
in the higher forms the other elements coalesce. 
Since a similar type of vertebra occurs in certain 
extinct fishes, we have in this structure another 
bond between the latter and the primeval sala- 
mandera Brief reference must also be made to the small aperture in the roof 
of the skull of the primeval salamanders in the bone marked P, since this corre- 
sponds to one in the skull of the tuatera lizard of New Zealand. In that animal 
the aperture overlies the rudiment of an 
eye sunk deep down in the brain and now 
totally useless, but probably functional in 
the tuatera’s ancestors. The large size of 
the aperture in the primeval salamanders 
suggests that the central eye may still have 
been capable of receiving impressions of 
light, although we may have to go back to 
earlier forms before it was of any functional 
importance as an organ of vision. As in 
many existing amphibians, teeth frequently 
occur on the bones of the palate as well as 
in the margins of the jawa Another feature 
of the skulls of many members of the order 
is the presence of what are called mucous 
canals in the bones of the upper surface, as shown both in the accompanying figure 
and in the one on p. 313 ; these canals also occurring in certain fishea So far as 
can be ascertained, both external and internal gills generally disappeared in 
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SO, supraoocipital ; JSp, epiotic ; P, 
parietal ; Sg, squamosal ; ST, supratem- 
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]x>8tfrontal ; JPiO, postorbital; JFV, frontal; 
PrP, prefrontal ; Z, lachrymid ; uVa, nasal ; 
Afx, maxilla. The premaxilla has no letter. 
(About I nat size.) 
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the adult Vaiying from the size of a small newt to that of a crocodile, tlie 
primeval salamanders are of especial interest to tlie evolutionist, as it is pretty 
certain that not only are they the descendants of primeval fislies, but that 
they are the ancestors both of the modem Amphibians and the extinct Anomodont 
Reptiles. And it is probable that Mammals have originated, either directly from 
them or from a lost group intermediate between them and the Anomodont 
Reptilea They appear to have been spread over the whole globe, and they have 
been divided into several subordinal groupa Among 
these the highest are the true Labyrinthodonts, 
typically represented by the gigantic JlTaetodomsffttnte 
and the somewhat smaller Metopoaawrua of the Triaa 
These were crocodile-like animals, generally with 
disc-like vertebrse in the adult, the teeth more or 
less plicated, and the surface of the skull marked 
with sculpture and mucous canala In the Permian 
Archegomwrua, the vertebrm were, however, of the 
complex primitive type. The Gilled Labyrinthodonts, 
as represented by Protriton and Pdomuruo, are a 
group of much smaller forms, characterised by their 
barrel-shaped vertebras, pierced by a remnant of the 
canal of the primitive notochord ; short and straight 
ribs, articulating by a single head ; simple teeth, and 
the absence of ossification in the occipital region of 
the skull, as well as in the wrist and ankle-joints ; a 
further point of distinction being the development of internal gills in tlie young. 
The Permian and Carboniferous Snake-like Labyrinthodonts are characterised by 
the snake-like form of the body, and the apparent absence of limba The vertebra) 
were elongated and without spines, while the ribs were slender and barbed like 
those of &hes, and the teeth smooth and simple. Probably the external gills 
persisted throughout life. In Britain the group is represented by the small 
DoUchosoma ; but PaloBosiren of Bohemia is estimated to have been over 40 feet 
long. If these creatures prove to be the ancestors of the Worm-like Amphibians, 
it would show that the latter are distinct from the newts and salamanders. The 
Microsauiia, include small lizard-like forms, such as CercUoerpetum and Hylononvua 
from the Carboniferous of Europe and Nova Scotia, which appear more highly 
organised than the preceding, and thus connect the Amphibians with the Beaked 
Reptiles. Their vertebra are long and constricted, with traces of the notochord ; 
the ribs are generally long, curved, and two-headed ; the teeth have large central 
pulp-cavities, but no plications J the occiput is ossified ; but the wrist and ankle are 
either ossified or cartilaginous ; and in some cases the back is covered with bony 
scales. In several forms the bony scales on the under surface are so slender as to 
assume the appearance of abdominal ribs like those of the Beaked Reptilea 
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FISHES. 

CHAPTER 1. 

General Characteristics, — Class Fisoes. 

Although in popular language lampreys are included among fishes, while until 
quite recently the lancelet was very generally placed by zoologists in the same 
class, it now seems preferable to make each of these the representative of a distinct 
class, and the true fishes can consequently be defined with greater precision. In 
this somewhat restricted sense fishes may be described as cold-blooded vertebrate 
animals, adapted for a purely aquatic life, and breathing almost invariably by 
means of gills alone. They have a heart consisting generally of only two chambers 
(three in the lung-fishes) ; the limbs, if present, are modified into fins ; there are 
unpaired median fins, supported by fin-rays ; and, as in all the higher classes, the 
mouth is furnished with distinct jaws. The skin may be either naked, or covered 
with scales or bony platea As a rule, fishes lay eggs; and the young do not 
undergo a distinct metamorphosis. 

With the Tailed Amphibians the class is very closely connected by means of 
the lung-fishes, which are furnished not only with internal gills, but likewise with 
functional lungs, and during the early part of their existence with external gills ; 
while these fishes also differ from the other members of the class in that the nostrils 
communicate posteriorly with the cavity of the mouth, as in the higher Vertebrates. 
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Although the bony fishes of the present day form a specialised side-branch, which 
has lost many of the characters common to the two classes, it will be evident that 
Fishes and Amphibians are very closely allied groups ; the latter of which has been 
directly derived from the former. Geologically, &hes are older than any of the 
classes hitherto described, their fossil remains occurring in strata belonging to the 
upper part of the Silurian division of the PalsBOzoic epoch. 

The form of a typical fish is so well known that it will be quite unnecessary 
to describe it ; and it may be mentioned that this typical form, which is the one 
best adapted for progress through water, is very general amongst fresh- water fishes, 
although the eels constitute an exception in this respect Much greater diversity 
exists, however, among the marine representatives of the class ; and we may cite 
as extreme types a shark, a flat-fish, a ribbon-fish, and a globe-fish. 

The structure of the skeleton, both external and internal, being 
Oiatsiiioatio&. utmost importance in the classification of fishes, it is essential 

that the attention of the reader should be more fully directed to this point than 
has been done in the case of the higher Vertebratea It should first be mentioned 
that fishes are divided into four sulilasses, namely, the Lung-Fishes or Dipnoi ; the 
ChimsBroids, or Holocephali ; the Bony Fishes and Ganoids, or Teleostomi ; and the 
Sharks and Bays, or Elasmobrapchii. These may bo further subdivided iuto orders 
as follows : — 

1. Lung-Fishes — Subclass Dipnoi. 

(1) True Lpng-Fishes— Order Sirenoidei. 

(2) Berry-Boned Fishes— Order Arthbodira (extinct). 

2. ChimsBroids — Subcl^s Holocephali. 

3. Bony-Fishes and Ganoids — Subclass Teleostomi. 

(1) Fan-Finned Fishes— Order AcTiNOPTERYaii. 

(2) Fringe-Finned Ganoids— Order Crossopteryoii. 

4. Sharks and Rays — Subclass Elasmobbanchji. 

(1) Acanthodians— Order Acanthodii (extinct). 

(2) Fringe-Finned Sharks— Order Ichthyotomi (extinct). 

(3) True Sharks and Rays — Order Selachoidei. 

Bztomal In regard to the external skeleton, the most characteristic ty^ 

Skeleton. ’ takes the form of scalea When these overlap and their j^terior 
border is entire, such scales are termed cycloid, but when serrated, ctenoid.^ The 
external skeleton may, however, take the form of plates or granules, which in the 
chimseroids and sharks and rays are generally isolated, and have a structure 
precisely similar to that of teeth, consisting of a base of ivory or dentine capped 
with enamel The so-called ganoid scales, like those of the bony-pike, are, on the 
other hand, quadrangular, and often connected by a peg-and-socket arrangement , 
they are formed of true bone capped with an enamel-like substance termed gan^n, 
and true bone likewise occurs in the plates of the sturgeona A series of specially 
modified scales, running along the sides of many fishes, constitute the so-ca e 
lateralline, which is partly connected with the supply of mucus ; and certain arge 
V-shaped scales on the borders of the fins of many extinct bony fishes are known 
as fvlcra. The/n-mys, which also come under the designation of dermal structures. 
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are shown in the skeleton represented on p. 316, and occur in hth the median and 
paired fins, o£ which the names are also given in the same illustration. In the 
median fins the bases of these rays articulate with the interapiTial bortcs, or, in 
clasmobranchs, with the radial cartilages. The first 
rays of the pectoral and dorsal fins may be developed 
into long spines, having the same structure as teeth, 
nitanal In the internal skeleton the back- 

Skiileton. fg divisible only into a trunk and 

caudal moiety. In the fringe-finned ganoid fishes 
the primitive notochord persists, although it may be 
partly surrounded by rudimental arches ; while in the | 
sharks and higher bony fishes the column is divided § 
into segments, forming vertebras with doubly-cupped ^ 
bodies. In sharks and rays the arches and bodies of ^ ^ 

the vertebras remain separate, but in the other groups | ^ 

they are fused together ; in the tail, as shown in our 9 ^ 

figure of the skeleton of the perch, there is also an p V ; , 

inferior arch and spine to each vertebra. In the more | 

primitive fishes the notochord is continued to the § 

hinder extremity of the body, wliero it is surrounded g 

symmetrically by the rays of the caudal fin; this type, ^ ; 

which is shown in the accompanying figure of the g 

skeleton of an extinct fringe -finned shark, l)eing g 

termed the fringe-tailed, or diphycercal. Whereas in | 

some fishes with this tj'po of tail the fringes on the o i 

upper and lower portions of tlie caudal fin are of | 3^^ 

nearly equal depth, in others the lower fringe of rays 
becomes somewhat deeper than tlie others, and a I ; 

further development of this inequality results in tlie ^ 

partially forked or heterocercal tail of the modern p ; ;; 

sharks and sturgeons, where the end of the backbone ^ 

is bent upwards into the longer superior lobe of tlie ^ s ‘ i '' : > 

tail, the lower lobe of which is formed exclusively gj I 

of rays. The lung -fishes and sharks have never g* / 

advanced beyond one or other of these types; but ^ / 

the bony fishes and ganoids, which started with the 'h H 

primitive fringed lobate type, by a gradual shortening { ^ : J 

of the central part of the tail-fin, accompanied by an i ^ ^ 

increasing development of the rays on its lower side, ^ 

have evolved the completely forked or lumiocercal tail \ ^ 

of the perch, in which, as shown in the figure, the ^ 

backbone stops short of the fin-rays, and ends in an 

expanded, uns 3 nnmetrical extremity, from which these rays are given off in a 
fan-like manner, so as to produce an appearance of perfect syrnmetr}-" in the whole 
structure. 

Turning to the limbs, or paired fins, we find that while in the existing 
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there are no membrane-bones (as the elements of the skeleton not 
formed from primitive cartilage are termed), in the higher bony fishes the pectoral 
girdle, as shown in the figure on p. S16, comprises a scapula and a coracoid, 
flanked by a series of membrane- tones, known as the posUtemporaly 

clavicular^ clavicular, and poatclavicvlar. The pelvis 
A is generally absent, and is never highly developed In 

m all cases the basal and radial tones of the pectoral fins 

articulate directly with the pectoral girdle, so that there 
jSjm are no segments corresponding to the arm and fore-arm 
of the higher Vertebrates. In the paired fins the struc- 
ture is very similar to that of the tail; and a similar 
transition from a fringed to a fan -like type may be 
traced as we pass from the primitive to the specialised 
forma For instance, in the figure of the perch’s 
skeleton on p. 316, we may notice that the paired fins 
^ formed of a number of hard rays spreading out in 

1 ^ fan-like manner from a single point of origin; and 

, n S the same general type obtains in the existing sharks and 

• '/■[ i 8 raya In certain extinct sharks, like the one of which 

I the skeleton is shown on p. 317, as well as in the lung- 

® fishes and the fringe -finned ganoids, the pectoral fins 

ip: I have a long central lobe running for some distance up 

( g the middle, and completely covered with scales (where 

/ ^ w these are developed), while the rays of these fins form 

' T A I ^ fringe radiating on all sides from the central 

HI § lobe. The skeleton of such a fin, which is known as 

i an archipterygium, consists of a long cartilaginous axis, 

jI; ® composed of a number of joints, gradually decreasing in 

m ' I from the base to the extremity, as shown in the 

r!* I figure on p. 319. From one or both sides of such 

T “ joints there are given off a number of oblique smaller 

jointed rods, terminating in the fine rays forming the free 
edges of the fins. How different is the structure of this 
' fin from that of the higher bony fishes will be apparent 

by comparing the accompanying figure with that of the 
/ skeleton of the perch on p. 316. In the lung-fishes this 

" primitive type of fin has persisted to the present day ; in 

the sharks it has now totally disappeared; while among 
the tony fishes and ganoids, in the latter of which it was 
the universal type at the period of the Old Red Sandstone, 
it now only remains in a modified form in the bichir of 
the Nile, having been developed in the modem tony fishes into the fan-type. It 
may be mentioned that the latter modification of fin is obviously the one best 
adapted for quick-swimming fishes, the fringe-finned type partaking more of the 
nature of clumsy paddles, and being adapted for slowly-moving forms like the 
lung-fishes, which pass most of their time among the mud at the tottom of rivers: 
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It must not be supposed, however, that even the fringed type is the most 
primitive form of fin known, since in an extinct armoured shark {Cladosdcuihe) 
from the Carboniferous formation, we meet with what may be called the fold-type 
of paired fina In these fishes (one of which is figured in the sequel) the pectoral 
and pelvic fins are placed far apart, but in the same longitudinal line, and are 
formed of a series of parallel cartilaginous rods arising from an extended base, 
and projecting at right angles to the body ; the pectoral pair being considerably 
the larger. Assuming that fishes originally possessed on each side of the body a 
continuous fold of skin, strengthened by parallel cartilaginous rods projecting at 
right angles, this fold-type is exactly what we should expect to find in the 
evolution of pectoral and pelvic fins, by the disappear- 
ance of a considerable portion of the original fold, and 
th© dQvclopmeiit End bEHEl contrEction of the reniEining 
inoietiea 

Although the structure of the skull is of the 
highest importance in tlie classification of fishes, our 
remarks on this subject must be very brief. In the 
skulls of the higher bony fishes the original cartilaginous 
cranium, which persists in the sliarks, is overlain by a 
number of membrane-bones, the names and position of 
which are indicated in the figure of the perches skeleton 
on p. 316. Among these the pterotic and sphenot ic are 
peculiar to the class, and there is always a large para- 
sphenoid underlying the base of the skull. Tlie inter- 
vention of the elements known as the hyomandibular i*bctobal fin of 

and symplecUc between the squamosal and the quadrate is shahk. (Prom Pritsch.) 
unknown elsewhere, although it is by no means universal 

among fishea Among other bones may be mentioned the infraorhital ring 
beneath the eye ; as well as the preopercvlar, svhopcrcntar^ intero'perevZar, and 
operevZar, collectively constituting the gill-cover or operculum of the bony fishes. 
In the gill (or hranchiostegal) membrane, which joins with the gill-cover in closing 
in the gill-chamber, there may be developed a number of gill (or hranchioategal) 
rays ; but these may be partially or entirely replaced by jugular 2)late8, occupying 
the space between the two branches of the lower jaw. It will be unnecessary to 
mention by name the various bones constituting the hyoid arch, which is attached 
to th© inner side of the hyomandibular by the stylohyal, and extends forwards to 
support the tongue; and it will suffice to state that behind this arch are 
situated the branchial or gill-arches, to the inner margins of which are attached 
the spine-like gill-rakers. In the lower jaw, or mandible, there is usually both a 
dentary and an articular piece ; but an angular, and more rarely a splenial or 
coronoid element may likewise be developed. 

The teeth of fishes present a greater degree of variation than 
is found among any other class of Vertebrates. While in some 
cases they may be totally wanting, in others they may be developed on all the 
bones of the mouth, and even on the hyoid bones and gill-arches ; and they may 
be attached only to the membrane lining the cavity of the mouth. Frequently 
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they are welded to the underlying bone or cartilage by a broad basis ; but, as in 
the saw-fishes, they may be emplanted in distinct socketa Usually the coating of 
enamel is very thin ; and the ivory, or dentine, is more vascular than in the other 
classea In rare instances the ivory may be penetrated by branching prolongations 
from the central pulp-cavity, as well as by similar infoldings from the exterior, 
thus producing a structure similar to that obtaining in those of the primeval 
salamandera As a general rule the teeth are being constantly renewed through- 
out life, but in a few instances a single set persists. 

Coloration beauty, variety, and changeability, the colours of fishes 

cannot be exceeded by those of any of the other vertebrate classes ; 
metallic tints and almost all the colours of the rainbow being very commonly 
displayed; while the 'beauty of the coloration is often enhanced by the rapid 
changes it undergoea In many cases the coloration is of a protective nature. 
An example of this is afforded by the colouring of the upper surface of many 
flat-fishes, such as flounders, which exactly harmonises with the tints of the sea- 
bottom on which they dwell; while another equally marked instance presents 
itself in the case of so-called pelagic fishes, like the mackerels and flying-fish, 
which live near the surface of the sea, and have the under-parts silvery white, and 
the back mottled with dark green and black. When viewed from below against 
the light sky such a fish is practically invisible, while it is equally inconspicuous 
when seen from above among the dark waters. 

Soft Pirti body of fishes is made up of a great lateral muscle on each side, 

divided into a number of segments corresponding with the vertebrae, 
and also separated into a dorsal and ventral moiety by a median longitudinal 
groove. On its surface the lateral muscle is marked by a number of white zigzag 
stripes, generally forming three angles, of which the middle one is directed 
forwards; these stripes being formed by the edges of the tendinous divisions 
between the segmenta Generally the muscles are glistening white in colour; 
but in some instances they are “salmon-coloured,” this tint being due to the 
colouring matter of the crustaceans on which such fish subsist, which is turned 
red by the action of the digestive fluids in the same manner as by boiling. The 
electric organs possessed by certain fishes are considered to be probably formed 
from specially developed musclea With regard to the brain, it will suffice to say 
that it is of an exceedingly low type ; and that the ear lacks the tympanum and 
tympanic cavity of the higher classea In the bony fishes there occurs at the 
base of the brain-cavity a sac, often divided into two unequal-sized chambers, and 
each of which contains an ear bone, or otolith^ of very dense structure. These 
otoliths, which are very constant in form in the different groups, frequently have 
scalloped margins and groove-like markings, formed by the ramifications of the 
auditory nerve. The tongue is frequently absent, and if present is of very simple 
structure and incapable of protrusion ; and since fishes generally bolt their food 
without mastication, it is probable that they have little, if any, sense of taste. 
With regard to the digestive organs, it will suffice to mention that in the sharks, 
rays, and chimseroids the intestine for a large portion of its length is provided 
with a spiral valve, a similar structure occurring in the ichthyosaurian reptiles. 

The gills of sharks, rays, and chimasroids are contained in pouches, usually 
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five in number on each side ; each pouch opening externally by a slit, and also 
communicating by a separate aperture with the pharjmx. In the embryos 
filamentous gills protrude externally from the slita The apirades found 011 the 
top of the head in the groups mentioned aye the external openings of a canal 
leading on each side into the pharynx, and represent what is known as the first 
visceral cleft in the embryo. In the bony fishes the gills, which are generally 
four in number, lie in one undivided cavity on each side of the head, supported 
by their gill-arches, and covered over by the gill-cover, which is open behind. 
In ordinary respiration the water is taken in by the mouth, and by a kind of 
swallowing action driven over the gills, after which it is expelled by the gill- 
opening. Allusion must be made in this place to certain organs known as 
false gills, or paeudobravchice. These are remains of a gill situated in fixint of 
the persistent ones, which was functional during embiyonic life, but in the adult 
appears merely as a plexus of blootl-vessels. Although the majority of fishes 
breathe in the manner indicated above, in many forms this is by no means the 
sole method of respiration. On this subject Day observes that respiration in 
fishes is carried out normally, either by their using the air which is held in water 
to oxygenate the blood at the gills, or by taking in atmospheric air direct, which 
is employed at a special organ, where it oxygenates the blood, which can be 
returned for use into the general circulation without going thrcugh the gills. 
The true amphibious fishes respire by the latter method. No doubt we observe that 
fishes which normally oxygenate their blood solely at their gills do rise to the surface 
in very hot weather, wdien the water is foul or insufficiently charge<l with air, and 
take in air by the mouth; likewise we find that those which mainly take in 
atmosplieric air direct by the mouth may, to a certain extent, bo able to use their 
gilla If fishes having these two different modes of respiration are placed in a 
globe of water, across which a diaphragm of net is inserted below the surface, so 
as to prevent their obtaining access to the atmosphere, those of the class which 
oxygenate their blood at the gills are unaffected, whereas iliose which have accessory 
breathing-organs and take in air direct die from blood-poisoning.” 

One of the most characteristic organs of fishes is the air-bladder, which is a 
long sac filled with gas lying in the abdominal cavity, which may bo either com- 
pletely closed, or may communicate with the alimentary tract by means of a duct. 
As it is susceptible of compression, its usual function appears to be to regulate the 
specific gravity, or to change the centre of gravity of the fish ; but in tlie lung- 
fishes it assumes the characters and functions of the lungs of the higher Verte- 
brates, to which, indeed, it corresponds. 

^ Although in the few fishes which produce living young, as well 
as in the sharks and rays, an actual connection takes place between 
the two sexes, in the great majority of the class the ova are deposited by the 
female, after which they are fertilised by the male. The bony fishes lay numerous 
eggs which are of relatively small size and may be extremely minute, those of the 
eel being almost microscopic; but there is a considerable degree of variation in 
this respect. In the herring the number of eggs in the “ roe ” has been estimated 
at twenty-five thousand, and in the cod at over nine millions. Only in a cat-fish 
{Aapredo), where they are pressed into the skin of the under surface of the body, 
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and a pipe-fish {SoUnoatorrid), where they are carried in a pouch formed by the 
coalescence of the broad pelvic fiiis with the skin of the body, is the female known 
to take any care of her eggs after spawning. Among the bony fishes there are, 
however, several instances where the young are more or less carefully tended by 
the male parent ; some, like the sticklebacks, building a nest, while others, like 
certain pipe-fishes, have an abdominal pouch in which the eggs are hatched. 
The eggs of sharks, rays, and chimaeroids differ remarkably from those of bony 
fishes, being large in size, few in number, and laid singly instead of in massea 
They are invested in a hard homy envelope, which is generally oblong in form, 
with the four comers produced, and frequently elongated into tendrils by means of 
which the egg is moored to some foreign substance. The males of these fishes are 
armed with organs known as claspera, which are partially ossified processes arising 
from the pubis, and are evidently connected with the function of reproduction. 
The young of many fishes differ markedly from the adult ; and certain peculiar 
creatures with long ribbon -like bodies and small heads, for which the name of 
Leptocephali has been proposed, are believed to be the young of littoral fishes which 
have been carried out to sea, where they have undergone an altogether abnormal 
development. The changes whicli take place in the flat-fishes during development 
may be more conveniently noticed under the heading of that groui>. Although 
male and female rays differ remarkably from one another in the stmeture of their 
teeth, while both in this group and in the sharks and chimasroids the males are 
distinguished by the possession of the aforesaid claspers, there is generally but 
little sexual difference among fishes. In the bony fishes, however, the females are 
larger than the males; among the cyprinodonts the difference between the two 
being occasionally as much as six times. 

Tsnaolty ofLift Fishes exhibit a remarkable degree of difference in regard to 
’ their power of bearing changes from their normal environment. On 
this subject Dr. Gunther writes that, “ some will bear suspension of respiration — 
caused hy removal from water, or by exposure to cold or heat — for a long time, 
whilst others succumb at once. Nearly all marine fishes are very sensitive to 
clianges in the temperature of the water, and will not bear transportation from one 
climate to another. This seems to be much less the case with some fresh-water 
fishes of the temperate zone ; since carp may survive after being frozen in a solid 
block of ice, and will thrive in the southern parts of the temperate zone. On the 
other hand, some fresh-water fishes are so sensitive to a change in the water that 
they perish when transferred from their native river into another apparently 
offering the same physical conditions. Some marine fishes may be abruptly trans- 
ferred from salt into fi’esh- water, like sticklebacks; others survive the change 
when gradually effected, as many migratory fishes; whilst others, again, cannot 
bear the least alteration in the composition of the salt-water (all pelagic fishes). 
On the whole, instances of marine fishes voluntarily entering brackish or fresh- 
water are very numerous, whilst fresh- water fishes proper but rarely descend into 
salt water.” 

DiitrllnittoiL foregoing remarks lead naturally to the subject of the dis- 

tribution of fishes ; a subject which the limits of space compel us to 
dismiss with a few sentencea In the first place, we find that many marine fishes 
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have a much less wide geographical distribution than might at first sight be 
expected ; while, on the other hand, we find families and genera, and even species, 
of fresh-water fishes inhabiting widely separated aieas of the earth’s surface. The 
primary division into fresh-water and marine fishes does not form such a sharply 
defined boundaiy as is commonly supposed; the transition being formed by the 
brackish- water types, species or even individuals of which can accustoni themselves 
to live in either salt- or fresh-water. Then, again, we have certain essentially 
fresh-water fishes, like the salmon and some kinds of cat-fish, which pass a certain 
period of their existence in the ocean ; while, on the other hand, some marine 
forms, such as sturgeons, periodically ascend rivers for the purpose of spawning. 
To a certain extent such habits will help to explain the occurrence of peculiar 
families of fresh- water fishes (such as the chromids of Africa, South America, and 
India) in widely separated areas, althougli this must pi*obably be supplemented by 
dispersal from a common northern centre. 

After the sepaiution of the fresh- water and brackish -water types, the marine 
fishes are divided by Dr. Gunther into a littoral, a pelagic, and a deep-sea group, 
although here, again, no hard-and-fast lines can he drawn. The littoral or shore- 
fishes are those found in the immediate neighbourhood of land or sunken shoals ; 
the majority living close to the surface, and very few descending as deep as three 
hundred fathoms. Their distribution is determined not only by the temperature of 
the surface-water, but likewise by the nature of the neighbouring land, and its 
animal and vegetable products ; some of these fishes being suited to inhabit flat 
coasts with muddy or sandy bottoms, while others frequent rock-bound shores 
where the water is deep, and others, again, congregate round coral-reefs. Cod, 
rays, and flat-fish are well-known examples of this gi*oup. Pelagic fishes, such as 
tunnies, flying-fish, sword-fishes, and sun-fishes, inhabit the superficial layers of the 
open ocean, approaching the shores only by accident, or in some cases in search of 
food, or for the purpose of spawning. Dr. Giinthcr writes that, “ with regard to 
their distribution, they are still subject to the influences of light and the tempera- 
ture of the surface-water ; but they are independent of the variable local conditions 
which tie the shore-fish to its original home, and therefore roam freely over a space 
which would take a fresh-water or shore-fish thousands of years to cover in its 
gradual dispersal. Such as are devoid of rapidity of motion are dispersed over 
similarly large areas by the oceanic currents, more slowly than, but as surely as, the 
strong swimmers.” 

In marked contrast to the last are the deep-sea fishes, inhabiting the abyssal 
depths of the ocean, where they are undisturbed by tides or currents, and live for 
the most part in total darkness ; their organisation, in consequence of the gi’eat 
pressure of the medium in which they live, preventing them from coming to the 
surface in a healthy condition. From the similarity in the physical conditions of 
the ocean-depths in all parts of the world, there seems no reason why a single 
species of deep-sea fish should not range from . the Equator to the Poles ; and the 
abyssal fauna is probably more or less nearly the same throughout the globe. 
These fishes belong for the most part to pelagic families, and especially to such 
types as are of nocturnal habits ; and are characterised by their generally black or 
silvery colour, although in a few instances the fin-rays and certain filaments are 
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scarlet Wri ting of those fishes, Dr. Gunther observes that, “ the organ of sight is 
the first to be affected by a sojourn in deep water. Even in fishes which habitually 
live at a depth of only eighty fathoms, we find the eye of a proportionately larger 
size than in their representatives at the surface. In such fishes the eyes increase 
in size with the depth inhabited by them, down to the depth of two hundred 
fathoms ; the large eyes being necessaiy to collect as many rays of light as possible. 
Beyond that depth, small-eyed as well as large-eyed fishes occur; the former 
having their want of vision compensated by tentacular organs of touch, while the 
latter have no such accessory organs, and evidently only see by the aid of phos- 
phorescence. In the greatest depths occur blind fishes, with rudimentary eyes, and 
without special organs of touch. Many fishes of the deep sea are provided with 
more or less numerous, round, shining, mother-of-pearl-coloured bodies, embedded 
in the skin. These so-called phosphorescent or luminous organs are either bodies of 
an oval or irregularly elliptical shape placed in the vicinity of the eyes, or smaller 
globular bodies arranged symmetrically in series along the sides of the body and 
tail.” That the function of these bodies is to produce phosphorescent light may be 
considered certain ; and it is probable that both the tentacles and the whole surface 
of the bodies of these extraordinary fish are also phosphorescent. Not the least 
remarkable feature about the carnivorous deep-sea fishes is the enormous size of 
their stomachs, which enable them to swallow creatures nearly as large as them- 
selves; drawing themselves over their prey almost after the manner of a sea- 
anemone. Although when brought to the surface deep-sea fishes are soft, flabby 
creatures, with their scales standing out at right angles, and their eyes starting 
from their sockets, at their own proper level, under an enormous pressure, their 
bodies are doubtless as firm and compact as those of ordinary fish. Deep-sea fish 
certainly live at a depth of two thousand seven hundred and fifty fathoms. 

In regard to geological distribution, it has already been mentioned that the 
oldest true fishes occur in strata of upper Silurian age ; such early fishes being 
sharks. In the succeeding Devonian and Carboniferous periods, the class was 
abundantly represented, but only by sharks, fringe-finned ganoids, and lung-fishes. 
In the Permian, Triassic, and Jurassic periods chimeeroids, as well as the 
chondrosteous Teleostomi made their appearance ; but it was not till the 
Cretaceous epoch that the higher bony fishes, which are the predominant forms in 
the Tertiary period and at the present day, were developed. There are fully nine 
thousand known species of living fishes, while considerably more than one thousand 
fossil forms have been already described. 
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The Lung-Fishes and Chimasroids, — Subclasses 
Dipnoi and Holocephali. 


The two first subclasses of fishes agree with one another, and thereby difier from 
the remaining two, in the stinicture of the skull, in which the hyomandibular bone 
is welded with what U known as the palatopterygoid bar (that is to say, the bones 
corresponding with the palatines and pterygoids of the higher Vertebrates), which 


is itself firmly united to 
the cranium proper, so 
that there is no separate 
structure for the suspen- 
sion of the lower jaw. 
To this type the name of 
solid-skulled (technically, 
autostylic) fishes may be 
applied; and it may be 

structure is essentially the 
same as that on which the 
skulls of the Amphibians 
are formed. In the lung- 
fishes the skeleton is par- 
tially ossified, with well- 
developed membrane- 
bones; the gill-clefts are 
but slightly separated, and 
open into a single cavity 
protected by an external 
cover; and the external 
skeleton consists of true 
bony tissue. In the 



existing members of the 


group the optic nerves (or 
those proceeding from the 
brain to the eyes) simply 


ROOF OK THB BKULL OP THE AUSTRALIAN LUNO-FISH. 

A, anterior, and B, pogterior median plate ; V, inner, and i>, otiter lateral 
plate ; fia, noatrila ; orb, Hocket of the eyes. (From Teller. ) 


cross one another, without any interlacing of the constituent fibres ; the intestine 


has a spiral valve ; the air-bladder is elongated, and performs the functions of a 
lung ; and the nostrils open posteriorly by two apertures into the cavity of the 
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mouth, after the manner of the hi^^her Vertebrates. The membrane-bones covering 
the roof of the skull, which are very few in number, cannot be correlated with 
those of the bony fishes ; their mode of arrangement being shown in the accom- 
panying figure. The lung-fishes are at the present day represented only by three 
genera, with but very few species, but they were formerly a very numerous group, 
which appears to have been on the wane since a very early epoch. 

The Existing Lung-Fishes. — Family Lepidosirenidje. 

The three existing genera of lung-fishes may be taken as the typical repre- 
sentatives of an order including several extinct families, and known as the 
Sirenoidea. Its essential characters are that the head is covered with membrane- 
bones ; that the main dentition takes the form of large grinding plates, situated on 
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UPPER PALATAL TEETH OF AN EXTINCT LUNQ>F1SH {Cemtodua), (From Teller.) 


the pterygoid bones in the upper, and on the splenials in the lower jaw ; that the 
body is covered externally with overlapping scales ; tliat the notochord persists 
throughout life ; that the paired fins are of the fringed type ; and that none of the 
fins are anned with spines. The existing forms have but few membrane-bones to 
the skull; no premaxillae, maxillae, marginal teeth, or jugular plates; a fringed 
tail, furnished with a continuous vertical fin ; and cycloid scales. 

Awtraiiaa For a great number of years there were known from the Triassic 

Luiiff Flib. strata of various parts of Europe fish-teeth of the remarkable type 
of the specimen represented in the accompanying figure ; and from the fancied 
resemblance to a deer’s antler, presented by these teeth, the name of Ceratodus was 
suggested for the otherwise unknown fishes to which they pertained. Similar 
teeth were subsequently obtained from Secondary rocks in India and also in South 
Africa, but it was not until the year 1870 that a fish was discovered in Queensland 
having teeth of a similar type. Known to the natives, in common with other laige 
fresh- water species, by the name of barramundi, the Australian lung-fish (Q./orsteri) 
agrees so closely with the extinct forms that it is usually regarded as generically 
identical. Its mouth is furnished in front with a pair of chisel-like teeth situated 
on the vomers, behind which come a pair of palatal teeth of the type of the one 
shown in the figure, but carrying six complete ridges, and an incomplete seventh ; 
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while there are a pair of similar teeth in the lower jaw, carrying only six ridges 
each. In the living species the teeth of opposite sides are separated by an interval ; 
but in the fossil foims they were in contact, and had fewer ridgea The existing 
Australian lung-fishes, of which two species have been described, are said to 
attain a weight of 20 Iba, and a len^h of upwards of 6 feet The body is 
elongated and much compressed, with very large scales ; the paddle-shaped limbs 
have very broad fringes ; and the flesh is salmon-coloured. From the occurrence 
of masses of leaves in its stomach it is evident that the Australian lung-fish crops 
the vegetation with its great teeth ; but it is believed that the most impoHant part 
of its food consists of the small creatures living on and between the leaves of the 



austrauan luno-hbh (I nat. size). 


various water-plants. The stories of the fish coining out of the water to the land 
seem quite unfounded, as are those that it lies dormant during part of the year in 
cocoons. The female lays her rather large eggs loosely and singly among the 
vegetation, and in the embryo the fore-limbs make their appearance in about a 
fortnight, but the hinder-pair not before two and a half months. In the course of 
its development this fish presents marked resemblances to the Amphibians, and also 
to the lampreys ; but it is noteworthy that there is no trace of a sucking mouth, 
or of external gills. As might have hem inferred from the study of allied extinct 
forms, the large palatal teeth are formed by the fusion of a numlxjr of separate 
small teeth. According to Dr. Semon, the Australian lung-fish is confined to the 
middle portion of the Burnett and Mary Rivers of Queensland. Living among the 
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mud and leaves at the bottom, it rises ai intervals to the surface to obtain more 
complete oxygenation of its blood by the inhalation of atmospheric air into its 
lungs, although its general breathing is carried on by the gills. A grunting noise 
sometimes uttered by this fish is probably produced by the expulsion of the air 
from the lungs when it rises to the surfaca Although frequently termed the 
barramundi — a title apparently properly belonging to a totally different fish 
(OateoglosBvm ) — ^it appears that the proper native name of the Australian lung-fish 
is djelleh. The breeding-season is at its height in September and October, but 
lasts from April till the beginning of November ; and the eggs, which are enveloped 
in a gelatinous coat, and are heavier than water, take some ten days to hatch. 

South Amorloaa. The mud-fish of the Amazons (Lepidoairen parodoxa) is the sole 
Kud-Fiib. representative of a genus distinguished from the last by the eel-like 
fonn of the body, on which the continuous vertical fin extends nearly to the neck, 
and by the reduction of the limbs to mere tapering filaments, owing to the dis- 


BOUTH AMERICAN MUD-FISH (]^ Uat. BUe). 

appearance of the marginal fringe. The vomerine teeth are conical and pointed, 
and the palatal teetli have strongly marked cusps supported by vertical ridges. 
There are five gill-arches, with four intervening clefts, but there are no external 
appendages above the gill-opening. In adult males the upper surface of the hind- 
limb is beset with tufts of tentacle-like papillae. This mud-fish grows to a length 
of about 4 feet, and occurs not only in the Amazon and its tributaries, but likewise 
in the swamps of the Chako country forming the tributaries of the upper Paraguay 
River. The southern form has been regarded as a distinct species, although the 
diflerences are so slight as scarcely to merit such a distinction. These fish feed 
chiefiy on the large molluscs known as ampullariae^ which are found collected in 
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great masses in the Chako swamps ; their shells being easily crushed by the power- 
ful teeth of their devourers. 

ajMesaKndFiiiL African mud-fish {Protopterua annectana), widely spread 

ov^er the tropical regions of the continent from which it takes its 
name, dififers from the last in that the filamentous tins retain a small fringe 
containing rays ; as well as in having six gill-arches, with five intervening clefts, 
while there are three small tentacle-like appendages above the small gilhopening 
on each side. In the Qambia River, where they are verj' abundant, these fishes 
are in the habit of burying themselves during the drj^ season, making a kind of 
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nest, in which they pass a period of torpidity. Here they may remain for the 
greater part of the year, only resuming their normal aquatic life with the return 
of the wet seasons. Professor W. N. Parker, who received some specimens in the 
torpid condition, writes that about a hundred individuals were dug out and packed 
up in crates still enclosed in the clods of mud. On arrival in Europe the clo<ls 
wer^ opened, and the fishes placed in a tank in a hothouse. The statement of the 
na^ves that the species grows to the almost incredible length of 6 feet suggests 
^at it must Ikj a very long-lived creature. From the above-mentioned specimens 
it was found that these mud-fishes grow very rapidly, have great vitality, and, 
although able to sustain fasts, are exceedingly voracious, devouring all the snails, 
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earth-worms, and small fish given them, and then killing and eating each other, 
making it diflScult in the extreme to preserve the specimens. They are most 
active at night, and appear to keep mostly to the shaUow water, where they move 
deUberately about on the bottom, alternately using the peculiar limbs of either 
side, though their movements do not seem to be guided by any strict regularitj . 
Gray has compared these movements to those of a newt, and several other 
observers have noticed them. The powerful tail forms a most efficient organ for 
swimming rapidly through the water. It is well known that this fish comes to 
the surface to breathe at short intervals, and thus it is evident that the lungs 
perform an important, if not the chief, part in respiration during the active life of 
the animal. The air passes out again through the opercular aperture, and the 
movements of the operculum itself indicate the fact that bi'onchial as well as 
pulmonary respiration takes place. Externally, the sexes present no characters 
whatever distinguishing them apart. As in the American species, external gills 
are developed in the young. As regards the breeding-habits of these fishes nothing 
very definite is known. It is stated, however, that the numerous eggs and embryos 
are carried about in an elongated gelatinous pouch attached to the sides of the 
back of one of the parents, although the sex in which these receptacles are developed 
does not appear to have been ascertained. In conclusion, it may be observed that 
Professor Parker is of opinion that although the lung-fishes present certain 
resemblances on the one hand to some of the sharks and ganoids, and on the other 
to the lower Amphibians, yet they appear so distinct from both that he thinks 
they ought to be removed from the fishes to form a class by themselves. 

Bxti&ot In the Palmozoic epoch lung-fishes formed an abundant group, 

Lung-FiiiMi. 'vrhich may be divided into three fainiliea Of these the Carboniferous 
and Permian CtenodontidcG, as represented by Cienodiis and Sagenodus, resemble 
the existing forms in the absence of marginal teeth to the jaw and of jugular 
plates on the throat, but differ by the numerous membrane-bones of the skull ; the 
caudal fin being of the fringed type, and the scales cycloidal. The type genus, 
which includes species of 6 feet in length, takes its name from the coiiib-like 
structure of the ridged palatal teeth. The second family, Phancrojileiiridce, differs 
from the lost in the presence of both marginal teeth and jugular plates; the 
typical genus Phaneropleurum, including small species from the Devonian. In 
the Pipteridiv, as represented bj’’ the Devonian Dipterua and PalcedaphttSt jugular 
plates are present, but there are no marginal teeth, and the tail is of the hetero- 
cercal type; the skull having numerous membrane-bones. The teeth are very 
similar to those of the Australian lung-fish, but may be ornamented with small 
ridges and pustules. 


The Berrt-Bone Fishes.— O rder Arthrodira. 

The extraordinary PalaBozoic group typically represented by the be^y-bone 
fish (Coccosteua) of the Scottish Devonian differs from the true lung-fishes in that 
in place of scales the fore-part of the body is protected by large bony plates, of 
which one pair is articulated by a hinge to the hinder-part of the skull, which is 
likewise invested with bones bearing a similar pustular, or berry-like sculptura 
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The fore-limbs were either rudimental or wanting; but a pair of pelvic fins were 
developed Most or all of the forms may be included in the single family 
Coccoateidw; and 
among these the 
typical genus is dis- 
tinguished by the 
absence of any 
pectoral fin, while in 
the allied Bracfiy- 

, ^ PARTIAL RESTORATION JP THE BBRRY-BONB FISH. 

dtrm this appendage ^ 3 Woodward, Cai. Foss. Fishes, Brit. Mus.) 

is represented by a 

hollow spine. In both these the sockets of the eyes form notches on the sides 
of the skull ; and the same is the case with the gigantic J)inichthya of the North 
American Devonian In another group, however, as represented by HoviostevB, the 
eye-sockets were completely enclosed in the membrane-bones with which the head 
is covered 

The Chim^roids,— Subclass Holooephali 

Represented by three existing marine genera, of which one has three, the second 
one, and the third two species, and a number of extinct types, the chimsBroids form 
a second subclass, agreeing with the lung-fishes in their solid (autostylic) skulls, 
but differing by the total absence of membrane-bones, and their supei'ficial external 
resemblance to sharks. The skeleton is cartilaginous, with tlie notochord either 
persistent, or constricted and surrounded by cartilaginous rings, which are some- 
times partly calcified ; and in the adult the skin is frequently quite naked, although 
in the young it may bear on the back a series of structures similar in composition 
to teeth, some extinct forms having plates of the same nature. In the existing 
members of the group the optic nerves simply cross one another, and the intestine 
has a spiral valve ; while further resemblances to the sharks are shown by the 
presence of claspers in the males, and also by the large size and small number of 
the single eggs. The four gill-clefts open externally by a single aperture on each 
side, protected by a fold of skin containing a cartilaginous operculum. The mouth 
is situated at the extremity of the muzzle, and the teeth on the palate and lower 
jaw are molar-like, while there is also a small pair of cutting vomerine teeth in the 
front of the upper jaw ; the whole dentition thus closely corresponding to that of 
the lung-fishes, although there are two pairs of upper palatal teeth, which present 
certain hardened areas known as tritora. The pectoral fins are shortened, without 
the segmented axis of the lung-fishes ; and the first dorsal fin may have a movable 
spine articulated to the spinous processes of the vertebrsB. The sides of the body 
show a lateral line; but there is no air-bladder, and the nostrils do not open 
behind into the cavity of the mouth. It has been suggested that the chimseroids 
indicate a degenerate group nearly allied to the lung-fishes, which have lost the 
membrane-bones of the latter, and acquired a superficial resemblance to sharka 
The ugly fish, to which the name chinifera has been applied {Ckiiruera 
monstroaa), together with two othei^ existing species, typically represents the 
family ChimeeridoB, which alone has survived to the present day. The family is 




of « spiije to .'tbe ; ini' 4i%nal ' iiit 
.irfimatairw on the- heads of tfa.e mfiltis ; them sro so fO|N^iNM 
;|ii|^ ooly a single pair of lower teetyh The 

pnstpips a nqmher of extinct genera, mainly distingnished ftc«n one aaotii^ 
-^MmOteis of the triton^ing areas on the teeth, dates from Ihm; the 
typHMd gpnns btiog, howelrw^ unknown before the latter part of itha 
period. Ihe living chimmras do not probably exceed 5 feet in lepgth, and have 
^e soft muszle devoid of an appendage. The dorsal fins occupy the greater past 
of the back; and the longitu^nal axis of the long filamentous tail Is neariy 
continuous with that of the back, its extremity being provided above and helow 
witii a long, low fin of the diphycercai type. The common species repoes^ted 
in tile annexed coloured Plate ranges from Europe and Japan to Sbnth A^ca; 
while a second occurs on the Pacific Coast of North America, and a tiiud off 
Portugal. The southern chimeera (CaUorhyrtchua antarcticua), from ^ soi^em 
^mperate seas, differs from the preceding genus by the presence of a caxtilaginotts 
prominence, ending in a flap of skin, on tbe muzzle, and likewise by the toward 
direction of the extremity of the tail, which has no fin on its upper surface. A 
fossil representative of this genus occurs in the Cretaceous rocks of New 
Zealand The third genus, Harottia, distinguished by the extreme elongation of 
the snout, is represented by one species from tiie Atlantic, and a second from 
the Pacific. As well-known extinct types of the family we may refer to the 
CretMeous and Tertiary genera Edaph^on and Elaamodua ; the former including 
fishes of gigantic dimensions. The members of the extinct family Myria- 
canthidee, of the Jurassic rocks, differ by having a few bony plates otl the head, 
and three lower teeth ; while the SquaioraiidoB, as represented by Squaloraia of 
the Lias, were somewhat ray-like forms, with a depressed trunk and elongated 
muzzle, and no spines to the dorsal fina The subclass appears also to be repre- 
sented in Palaeozoic times, tbe Devonian Ptyctodua indicating a family which 
cannot at present be folly defined. 









CHAPTER HI. 


The Bony Fishes and Ganoids, — Subclass Telbostoml 


FowUttiiT the iy^ncal bony fishes of the present day were regarded as indicathig a 
pricrauty group (Teleostei) of equal rank with a second one known as the Oaii^^ l 
the tester (Wttadning the American bony pike, and the African bichir, toge^er 
srith.a host of extinct genera possessing a similar armour of bard ganoid scalea 
A fuller study of these and other allied fossil forms has, however, shown the 
exi^^me of such a comfdete transition from these so-called ganoids to the typical 
bon^ fisbeB that it has become necessary to include the whole of them in a single 
subclass, under tiie title heading this chapter. Although there is still some degree 
of uncertainty as to the best mode of arranging certain groups of the bony fishes, 
tire folbwing scheme may be temporarily adopted : — 


i. Chder'AcTiNOPTEBTan— Fan-Finned Group. 


(1) Suborder.; 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

G) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

G) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 


I’AcANTHOFJ'EKYon — Spine-Finned Fishes 
Lophobranohii— Tuft-Gilled Fishes. 
Plectognathi— Comb-Gilled Fishes 
Anacanthini— Soft-Finned Fishes 
Physostomi — ^Tube-Bladdered Fishes 
IsOBPQNDYU— 

JhMEOBPONDYLi— Bony Pika 
Pbotospondyu— Amioids 
Chondbostei— Sturgeons 


2. Order Cbossoftebygii — Fringe-Finned Group. 


In this wide senso the subdass differs broadly from the two preceding ones in 
the structure of the skull, which is formed on what may bc termed the hinged type 
(hyoeiyUc); that is to say, tlie palato-pterygoid bar remains separated from the 
cranium proper, to the hinder-part of which it is movably articulated by the 
intervention of the hyomandibukr. The internal skeletim is more or less ossified, 
with tiie development of membrane-bones on the jaws; the gill-clefts are but 
slightiy s^rated from one another, and are fully {ootected by an operculum ; the 
membrane-bones of the pectoral girdle (that is to say, the scapula, claviculaars, etc.) 
are ocmnected with the hinder-part of the skull ; and the external skeleton takes 
the fonn either of {dates of bone or of calcified overlapping scales In existing 
forms the eggs are small, numerous, and generally massed together ; the two q>tio 
nerves may eitiier simply cross one another, or may give off^sfOflBffiPlI^^ 
fikres ; an dr-bladder— witii or without a duct— is very genC^'Pi^isenlli li^tbe 
intestine may sometimes be furnidied with a spiral valvs 
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TBaMuaad This group — Actinopterygii — -includes all the bony fishes of the 

present day, as well as the sturgeons, and is characterised by the 
fan-like structure of the paired fins, in which the proper internal skeleton is 
abbreviated to make way for the greatly developed dermal fin-rays; the caudal 
fin being of very variable structure. In the branchiostegal membrane, occupying 
the space between the two branches of the lower jaw, there is always a paired 
series of transversely elongated rays. The first eight suborders of this order, given 
in the table on p. 333, form one great division characterised by the number of 
dermal rays in the dorsal and anal fins being equal to that of the supporting 
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bony elements, and by the tail being never lieterocercal,^ but usually either of the 
abbreviate-heterocercal or homocercal type, although occasionally diphycercaL 
Bplas-FiiiiMd In the classification proposed by Professor Cope the first four 
riiliM. suborders of the fan-finned group given in the foregoing table are 
regarded as a single group, under the title of Physoclysti, and, in common with 
the tulie-bladdered fishes, have the fibres of the optic nerv’es interlacing, the intestine 
without a spiral valve, and the skeleton fully ossified. From the Phy^tomi, the 

1 In the beterooerci^ type the upper lobe of the tidl is the longer, and the vertebral column is continued up 
into H ; in the abbreviate-heterocercal the tail is symmetrical, and the vertebral column complete but bent up 
into its upper half; in the homocercal type the tail is also symmetrical, bnt the vertebra stop short at its bira, 
where the latter ones are aborted into a mass ; in the diphycercal form the vertebra are continued without abortion 
along the middle line of the symmetrical tail-Sn. 
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Phyfloclystous group are distinguished by the general absence of a duct to the 
air-bladder (when present), by the parietal bones of the roof of the skull being 
always separated from one another by the intervention of the supraoccipital, and 
by the pelvic fins being in most cases either thoracic or jugular^ in position. 
Regarding, however, the spine-finned fishes as constituting a separate suborder, 
they are distinguished, in addition to the foregoing characters, by some of the 
anterior rays of the dorsal, anal, and pelvic fins usually taking the form of strong, 
unjointed, bony spines. It must, however, be acknowledged that this character is 
one of but little importance ; some of the hair-tails (Tr'ichiuridw) scarcely possess- 
ing what can be denominated true spines, while these are also wanting in the 
family (Scond)re8ocidw) to which the flying-fishes belong. In all cases the gills 
are comb-like, the pectoral arch is suspended from the skull, and interclavicles 
are wanting. 

The Perch Tribe,— F amily Percidje, 

The first representatives of the spine-finned fishes are the porches, which, with 
several allied families, belong to a sectional group (Percifomies) of the suborder, 
characterised by the lower phar^mgeal bones being generally separate, and the 
scales usually of the ctenoid type. The preopercular bone of the gill-cover has no 
bony stay connecting it with the eye ; the spinous portion of the dorsal fin is well 
developed ; none of the additional rib-like bones known as epipleura are attached 
to the bodies of the vertebrae ; the pelvic fins are thoracic in position, and have 
usually five (rarely four) branched rays ; and the supporting bones (pterygials) of 
the pectoral fins are longer than broad, and of a more or less distinctly hour-glass 
form. The perch family, as restricted by Mr. Boulenger, is distinguished by the 
following characters. In the skeleton the anterior vertebrie have no transverse 
processes, but in the doi'sal part of tlie series all or most of the ribs are attached 
to such processes. There are two nostrils on eticli side ; tlio gill-membranes are free 
from the isthmus, or space between the two branches of the lower jaw and gill- 
openings ; there are four pairs of gills, with a slit behind the fourth ; the gill-rays, 
or branchiostegals, vary from six to eight on each side; more or less fully- 
developed false gills are generally present ; the soft portion of the dorsal fin is not 
very much more developed than the anal ; and the latter has either one or two 
spines. In common with the two following families, the perches are further 
characterised by the general presence of a lateral line, continuous from the head to 
the tail, the usual absence of scales from the median fins, the simple conical teeth, 
and the absence of barbels round the mouth. In form the body is more or less 
elongate, compressed, and cylindrical, although mrely it may be slightly compressed. 
As now restricted, the family includes a dozen genera inhabiting the fresh waters 
of North America, Europe, and Western Asia ; but the members of the genera 
Lucioperca and Percarina enter salt water. All are carnivorous. 

Tttw common perch {Perea Jlnviatilifi), which is a fish of wide 

distribution, and one too familiar to require detailed description, is 
the type of a small genus, agreeing with eight others in the following characteristica 

^ Tlwy we said to be thoracic when in the some vertical line as the pectoral fins, and jngnlar when in advance 
of them. 
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In the head the mucus or slime-canals, are but moderately or slightly develo^d on 
the top and at the sides; and the spinous and soft portions of the dorsal fin ^ 
separate. In common with six other genera, the body is more oi ess comp , 
the perches and pike-perches being specially distinguished by having usually seven 
(rarely eight) gill-rays; by the premaxillee, or anterior upper jawbones being 
capable of protrusion; and by the serration of the preopercular bone of the gill- 
cover. As a genus, the true perches are distinguished from the pike-percbes by 
the small and uniform size of the marginal teeth, and the close approximation of 
the pelvic fins. There are teeth on the palatine and vomerine bones, but none on 
the tongue, and there are thirteen or fourteen spines in the first dorsal lin, and two 
in the anal. The scales are small, the upper surface of the head is naked, the 
preorbital as well as the preopercular bone is serrated, and there are seven branchio- 
stegal rays, and more than twenty-four vertebrae. As in most of the members of 
the family, the mouth is capable of a certain degree of protrusion. The common 
perch, which seldom exceeds 5 lbs. in weight, is distributed over the rivers of 
Europe (except Spain) and Northern Asia as far east as Lake Baikal ; two others 
being known, namely, P. flaveacena from the Eastern United States and P. achrenki 
from Turkestan. Generally preferring still waters, and occasionally descending 
into estuaries, the perch is one of the most voracious of fishes, feeding indiscrimin- 
ately upon worms, insects, and small fishes. The spawning-season in England is 
at the end of April or May, when the female deposits her eggs in net-shaped or 
elongated bands on the leaves of aquatic plants. The eggs are very numerous, 
upwards of two hundred and eighty thousand having been taken from a fish of 
\ lb. in weight. Fossil remains of the genus occur in the Miocene rocks of (Eningen, 
in Baden, and those of the extinct Paraperca in the upper Eocene of Provence. 
Pike-PerdieB. pike-perches, of which the common European representative 

{Lucioperca aandra) is shown in the upper figure of the illustration 
on p. 334, are inhabitants of many of the lakes and rivers of Europe, Western 
Asia, and Eastern North America, and take their name from their somewhat 
elongated and pike-like form. From the true perches they differ by the presence 
of more or less enlarged tusks in the marginal series of teeth, and by the wider 
interval between the pelvic fina The two dorsal fins are rather low, the first 
having from twelve to fourteen spines ; and the scales are small. The common 
species, which is confined to Eastern Europe, where it is much esteemed as a food- 
fish, grows to a length of 3 or 4 feet, and attains a weight of from 25 to 30 Iba 
Its exti'emo voracity and destructiveneas to other fish render it an undesirable 
inhabitant of preserved waters. 

DaauMaa The two small and rather elongated perches represented in the 

upper part of the illustration on p. 337, the larger of which is 
known as Aapro zingel and the smaller as A, vvlgavia^ may be taken as repre- 
sentatives of a subgroup distinguished from the foregoing forms and their allies 
by the body being cylindrical or somewhat depressed ; while from two allied 
genera they are distinguished by the maxilla or main upper jawbone, being covered 
by the preorbital bone, and by the premaxilla being free only at the side. The 
body is elongate and nearly cylindrical in form ; and the mouth situated on the 
lower surface of the thick and somewhat projecting muzzle. All the teeth of the 
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are of small and uniform size; and teeth are present on the vomer and 
palatine bonea The anal fin has but a single spine ; although the maigin of the 
propercular bone is serrated, that of the preorbital is smooth ; and the scales are 
small. These fishes inhabit the Danube and certain other European rivers. 

Under this name, which belongs properly only to the British 
form, may be included a few small perches, of which the typical 
representative {Ac&i^na cemua) is shown in the lower figure of the annexed illus- 
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tration. From the other members of the family this and the allied genus Percarina 
differ by the large size of the slime cavities on the sides and top of the head ; the 
ruffes being specially distinguished by the dorsal fin being undivided, and also by 
the maxilla being covered by the preorbital bone. The fishes of this genus have the 
body somewhat low, and the scales somewhat small ; the continuous single dorsal 
fin carrying from thirteen to twenty-nine spines ; and there being two spines in 
the anal fin. Tliere are no tusks among the small teeth of the jaws, and the 
tongue and palatine bones are devoid of teeth, although these are present on the 
vomer. The genus is confined to the cooler portions of the Northern Hemisphere, 
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the common species ranging from Britain through Central Europe to 
The “pope" as the ruffe is frequently called in England, is common 2 n most or the 
rivers and canals of that country, generally preferring alow, shaded streams, with 
a gravelly bottom, and closely resembling the perch in its mode of life. 

Family Here may be mentioned a small family, with ten genera of 

Omtnrohidm. perch-like fishes, distingfuished from the PercidcB and the following 
family by the mode of attachment of the ribs, which, with the exception of the 
last, or last two or four, are inserted on the bodies of the vertebrsB behind the 
transverse process, instead of the process itself ; all the vertebra in front of the 
tail, save the first two or three, having such processes. Externally these fishes 
differ from the perches in the presence of at least three spines in the anal fin. 
The family is typified by the North American genus Centrachus, of which there 
is but a single species. All are carnivorous fresh-water fishes, sometimes entering 
estuaries, and many are in the habit of building nests for the protection of their 
young. 

Bass and Sea-Pekches, — Family Sejreanidje. 

Although usually included in the Percidce, with which they agree in the 
structure and relations of the vertebra and ribs, the sea-perches and their allies 
are regarded by Mr. Boulenger as representing a family by themselves, on account 
of the circumstance that the second suborbital bone develops an internal plate for 
the support of the eye. The number of spines in the anal fin is variable ; and in 
one genus (Centrogenys) the lower pharyngeal bones are united. The family is 
a very extensive one, and may be divided into several subfamily groups. 

South American Together with the sea-perches, the bass represent a subfamily 
Perch and Basi. (Serranince) presenting the following characteristics. The upper 
jawbone, or maxilla, is exposed, its upper border not being entirely concealed by 
the overlapping preorbital ; the scales are not shed ; there is no scaly process at 
the bases of the pelvic fins ; the anal fin has three spines ; the gill-membrane is 
free behind ; and the false gills are well developed. In distribution the subfamily 
is c^mopolitan, and while most of the forms are marine, a few inhabit fresh 
watirtiv,., ^mong tlie latter may be mentioned the South American perch 
of Chili, Western Argentina, and Patagonia, which, in common with 
five other genera, has a divided dorsal fin. From an ordinary perch these fish 
may be distinguished by the scaly upper surface of the head, and the presence 
of nine or ten spines in the first dorsal, and three in the anal fin. To this section 
of the subfamily also belong the bass (Morone), which are partly marine and partly 
fresh-water fishes, easily distinguished from the true perch by having only nine 
spines in the dorsal fin, while there are usually three in the anal. There are also 
teeth on the tongue ; and while the preopercular bone is serrated, with denticula- 
tions on its lower border, the front border of the preorbital bone is entire. 
Tile scales are rather small, and extend all over the head. Of the three European 
and Atlantic species, which are almost entirely marine, the best known is the 
common bass (M. labrax), represented in the upper figure of the illustration 
on p. 339, and characterised by its extreme voracity and fierceness. Elsewhere, 
the genus is represented by fresli-water species from the rivers of the United 
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States and Canada. Fossil species occur in the middle Eocene of Italy. Generally 
not exceeding a foot or 18 inches in length, the common species may grow to 
3 feet; but ito flesh is then much less delicate than that of ordinar}' specimena 
Bass frequent the coast in shoals, spawning in summer generally near the mouths 
of rivers, up which they not unfrequently ascend for considerable di.stancea 
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In the other genera of the subfamily the dorsal fin is undivided, 
BMrPtrob. although it may be deeply notched ; the number of its spines being 
generally nine or eleven, although there may be either eight, ten, or twelve. 
Under the common title of sea-perches may be included the members of several 
allied genera, such as Centrojyriatea and Anthian, although the name is often 
restricted to those of the tjT)ical genus Seiminus, one of which {8, scriba) is 
represented in the middle figure of the above illustration. In the sea-perches the 
body is oblong or compressed, and covered with small ctenoid or cycloid scales ; 
there are large tusks among the villiform teeth of the jaws ; and teeth are also 
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present on the palatines and vomers, although absent from the tongua The 
preopercular bone is serrated behind and at the angle, but not inferiorly; and 
the tail-fin may be either rounded, squared, or emarginate. The sea-perches of 
the genus Serranua, of which there are an enormous number of species, range 
through the seas of all the tropical and temperate regions, occasionally ascending 
tidal rivers for short distances in pursuit of prey, but being otherwise strictly 
marine. Many of the species vary considerably, both in colour and in the form 
of their fins, with age, so that specific distinctions are difficult to establish. 
Extinct species of this genus, as well as others belonging to Latea, occur in 
the middle Eocene deposits of Italy. 

stontBMf. represented in the lower figure of the illustration on 

p. 339, and commonly known as the stone-bass {Polyprion cemuum)^ 
is one of two species constituting a genus distinguished from the last by the 
absence of large tusks in the jaws, and the presence of teeth on the tongue; 
the single dorsal fin having eleven or twelve spines, and the anal three. The 
preopercular bone is denticulated, and there is a strongly marked rough longi- 
tudinal ridge on the opercular. The common species is abundant on the 
European coasts, while the second is from the seas of Juan Fernandez. Both 
attain a very large size, ranging in weight to 80 lbs. or more, their flesh being 
of excellent quality. The European stone -bass frequents the neighbourhood of 
floating wood, probably for the purpose of feeding on the creatures to be met with 
around such objects. 

Ozimtai aad The two species of the genus Latea, one of which (X. niloticua) 
^*^®*^®** inhabits the mouth of the Nile, while the second (X. calcarifer) 
ranges from the shores of Baluchistan through the Indo-Malayan seas to China 
and Australia, may be taken as representatives of another subfamily {Centro- 
pominoi), with three genera; this subfamily differing from the last by the 
extension of the lateral line on to the tail-fin, the presence of a scaly process at 
the bases of the pelvic fins, and the small size or absence of the false gills. 
Having no teeth on the tongue, and a divided dorsal fin, these fish may be 
distinguished externally from the true perches by the presence of seven or eight 
dorsal, and three anal spines. Both the preopercular and preorbital bones are 
serrated, and the latter denticulated at the angle; the finely pectinated scales 
being of moderate size. The Indian perch, which may grow to a length of 5 feet, 
is the only Oriental member of the family which commonly ascends rivers to any 
distance. When taken in the larger rivers its flesh is excellent for the table, 
great quantities being sold in the Calcutta market, where it is commonly known 
by the name of cock-up. The allied genus Pmmmoperca is represented by two 
species, one ranging from Australia to China, while the other is exclusively 
Australian. There are many other generic representatives of this extensive 
family, which are far too numerous to mention, no less than twenty-seven 
occurring within the limits of British India. Among these the Indiiln genus 
Priatipoma, which is referred by some writers to a separate family, is represented 
by extinct species in the middle Eocene of Italy ; and it may be mentioned here 
t^t the earliest known forms of the family are the extinct genera Podocya and 
Aoanua from the lower Eocene of Switzerland. 
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The Scaly-Finned Fishes^ — Family Ch^todontide, 

Nearly allied to the perches, the beautiful tropical fishes, desi^ated scaly- 
finned fishes, are so named on account of the characteristic feature of the median fins 
being more or less thickly covered with small scales In addition to this distinctive 
feature, these fishes are characterised by the deep and couipressed fonn of the body, 
on which the scales are either ctenoid or entire, and the continuous latend line, 
which stops short of the tail-fin. The mouth, which is generally small, is placed 
at the extremity of the muzzle, and has a distinct lateral cleft, and the eyes are on 
the sides of the head. The small teeth are arranged in bands, and there are neither 
tusks nor incisora The soft poHion of the single dorsal fin is rather longer than 
the spinous; the anal has three or four spines; the lower rays of the pectorals 
are branched; the pehic pair are thoracic in position, with one spine and five 
soft rays ; and the scaling of the median fins causes them to pass imperceptibly 
into the body. The great majority of these curious and beautiful fishes are 
inhabitants of tropical seas, and are veiy generally found in the neighbourhood 
of coral-reefs; but some ascend estuaric‘s and tidal rivers, although but a 
comparatively shoi*t distance. All are carnivorous, and of relatively small size, 
while they arc but seldom used for food. The three genera of wliich examples are 
represented in our illustration arc tliose in wdiich the zebra-like coloration attains 
its most marked and striking. develoj)ment ; and for the beauty and singularity 
of their adornment these fishes are almost unecpuilled. Out of a largo number of 
existing genera it is to these that our attention will be chiefly directed ; and it 
may be remarked that the whole of them are met with in the Indian seas. 
Extinct species of zebra -fish belonging to existing genera are found in the 
middle E^ene of Italy, among these being tlie Indian and Australian genus 
Toxotea. An extinct genus has bc'en recorded fixiiu the Cretaceous of Westphalia. 

Cliwtodoii. typical genus Chaitmlon iKilongs to a group of gemera in 

which there are no teeth on the vomers or palatine bone, while tlie 
spines of the dorsal fin are not separated from the soft rays by a hollow or notch, 
and there is no spine to the preopercular bcjne; th(j genus in question being 
particularly distinguished by the short or moderately long muzzle, and the 
approximately uniform length of the spines of tlie dorsjil fin. Thcise fishes are 
common in the tropical regions of the Atlantic and Indo-Pocific oceans, where they 
are represented by some seventy species. Ntjarly all are ornamented with bands 
or spots; a dark, or two-coloured band, passing through the eye and then inclining 
backwards, being very characteristic. Of the species represented, 0. aetifer, 
ranging from the Red Sea to Polynesia, is niajlily recognised by the elongation of 
the fifth ray of the doi’sal fin, behind the base of which is a large dark spot 
with a light rim ; C. trifasciatuSy which also has a similar range, but reaches the 
coasts of India, is marked by numerous fine longitudinal stripes on the body, and 
several dark bands across the head. On the other hand, in C, fasciatuH, of the 
Indian and Malayan seas, the body-stripes are oblique, and there is a single dark 
band across the head. 

Especial interest attaches to this genus, which contains but few 
species, and differs from the last by the elongation of the muzzle into 
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ft tube-liko form, on account of the habits of oiio,of its two Indian species (ChdTifiOTi 
rostratvs). Of this fish; which has four dark bands on the head and body, and 
an eye-spot on the soft dorsal fin, J. A. Schlosser wrote many years ago that it 
frequented the shores and sides of the sea and rivers in search of food, and that 
when it detected an insect perched on a plant it swam to within a distance of from 
four to six feet, and then with surprising dexterity ejected out of its tubular mouth 
a single drop of water, which never failed to strike the object aimed at into the 
water, where it was immediately seized by the fish. Some of these fiish kept in 
tubs of water were seen to exercise their shooting powers even under these some- 
what unfavourable circumstancea Somewhat later a Mr. Mitchell observed the 
same action in some of these fish kept in a pond near Batavia about the year 1828. 
Curiously enough, in spite of these circumstantial statements, this capacity for 
ejecting water was transferred to a short-snouted member of the present famil}^ 
which received its name of Toxotes from this presumed power. Bleeker states, 
however, that when in Batavia he never witnessed this act, which is one the 
mouths of these fishes would appear quite incapable of performing. 

{Heniochvs Tiiobcrolepidotua) numbered 4 in the illus- 
tration on p. 342, is a common Indo- Pacific member of a genus 
differing from Choatodon by the more or less marked elongation of the fourth spine 
of the dorsal fin, which in the figured species assumes the form of a whip-lash. 
Broad dark bands across the body are very characteristic of the genus; and in 
the young the head is armed with numerous horn -like processes, which are 
permanently retained in a species named H. vaHv^. 

Hoiaoantiias. large fishes shown in the illustration, swimming towards 

the left, belong to a genus distinguished from all the foregoing by the 
presence of a large spine on the hinder-edge of the preopercular bone ; the dorsal 


fin having from twelve to fifteen spinea The genus includes some forty species, 
with the same range as the typical representative of the family. The splendidly- 
coloured emperor-fish {H. imperator), shown on the right side of the illustration, 
ranges from the east coast of Africa to the Indian and Malayan seas, and has the 
ground-colour of the body a deep blue, upon which are some thirty longitudinal 
golden-yellow stripes. The eye-stripe and a patch above the pectoral fin are black 
edged with yellow ; and the tail-fin is uniformly yellow. This species, which 
attains a length of 15 inches, is extensively used in India for food. Beautiful as it 
is, it is exceeded by the Indo-Malayan zebra-fish {H. didcanthua). In this species 
the general colour is yellowish, with from eight to twelve vertical brown-edged 
blue bands; the caudal fin is yellow, and the anal marked with bluish lines running 
parallel to its margin. The genus Scatophagua may be given as an example of a 
group in which the spinous portion of the dorsal fin is devoid of scales and separ- 
ated by a deep notch from the soft part, so that there are practically two dorsala 
The above-mentioned Toxotea, on the other hand, constitutes a group by itself, 
in which there are teeth on the palatines and vomers, and the body is oblong^ 
and much less deep than in the typical forms, with the undivided and five- 
spined dorsal fin situated in its hinder-half. It is represented by three species, 
ranging from the Red Sea to the seas and estuaries of India, Malayans, and 
Poljmesia. 
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The Bed MtitLETS,— Fauiily MmiDM. 

Two long erectile barbels dependent from lower jaw serve at once to 
distinguish the red mullets from all the preceding families, with which they 
agree in the characters already mentioned. In these well-known fishes the body 
is rather low and somewhat compressed, with large thin scales, of which the edges 
may be very finely serrated. The lateral line is continuous, and the moderate- 
sized eyes are situated on the sides of the head. The terminal mouth has a 
rather short lateral cleft, and the teeth are very feeble. There are two short 
dorsal fins, placed at a considerable distance from one another ; the spines of the 
first being weak, and the second being placed above the anal, which it resembles in 
form. The ventrals have one spine and five rays, and the pectorals are short. In 
place of the seven brancbiostegal rays of the perches, the red mullets have but four. 
Represented by something like foi-ty species, the red mullets, which range over the 
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seas of Europe and the tropics, are ty])ically represented by the genus Mtdlua, of 
which there appears to be but a single European species (Mullua barbatus). The 
tropical forms have, however, been split up into several genera, such as Mvlloidea, 
and Upeneus, mainly distinguished from one another by the characters of their 
teeth. Although these mullets are essentially marine, young individuals, and more 
rarely adults, are not unfrequently taken in rivers. They are all highly esteemed 
for the table, and it is but seldom that they attain a weight of even 2 or 3 lbs. 
The ordinary European red mullet, which does not usually exceed 6 inches in 
length, is coloured carmine-red on the upper-parts, the under-parts being silvery 
white. On the other hand, the striped mullet, which, although designated a 
distinct species under the name of M, surmvZetua, is regarded by Dr. Gtinther 
as probably the female of the former, has three or four yellow longitudinal stripes 
on the sides ; and is also stated to differ slightly in the number of the fin-rays. 
This kind is common on the Cornish coast, whereas the plain-coloured fonn is but 
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Beldom met with in the British seas, although abundant in the Mediterranean. 
Mullets live chiefly on small crustaceans, frequenting coasts where the bottom is 
more or less muddy. Occasionally they visit the British coasts in vast shoals, 
upwards of five thousand having been taken during a single night, in August 
1819, in Weymouth Bay; while in May 1861 no less than ten thousand were 
Captured at Yarmouth in the course of a week. Whereas by the ancient Bomans 
these fish were known by the name of mvllua, the Greeks termed them trujle. " A 
singular circumstance,” writes Badham, " about this latter synonym is, that it not 
only obtains in modem Greece (where indeed, if anywhere, we might expect to 
find it), but has also entirely supplanted the old Latin word in Italy ; so that no 
one now ever hears Mugli ! mugli ! hawked about the streets of Home or Naples ; 
but the constant cry is ‘ Trigle vive ! trigle ! * The inordinate love for these same 
trigle, in the city and times of the Caesars, would surpass belief ; not only cash, but 
time too, was profusely lavished upon this one object; quite betimes, and long 
before office-hours, the mullet-millionaire was at the pond ere the stars were 
extinguished, feeding or caressing his fish. It took time, skill, and patience to 
teach creatures so obtuse to heed the voice that called, or the hand that fondled 
and fed them ; but to warm such cold-blooded animals as these into a reciprocity 
of regard, was a work of yet greater difficulty.” After much trouble and pains, the 
inliabitants of the pond would, however, at length learn to know and acknowledge 
their master ; at his whistle flock emulously together, at his sight leap joyously 
into the air ; and as he plunged his arm into the agitated basin, each individual of 
the serried shoal strove who should firat present fins, and mb scales against the 
well-known fingers I ” 


The Sea-Breams, — Family Sparid.^. 

The sixth family of the present section is especially characterised by the 
peculiarity of the dentition, the palate being generally devoid of teeth, while either 
cutting or conical incisor-like teeth are developed in the front of the jaws, or 
crushing molars on their sides ; in some cases both these types being coexistent. 
In the sea-breams, as these fish are commonly called, the oblong body is markedly 
compressed; and the investing scales are either but very slightly serrated, or 
smooth. The terminal mouth has a distinct lateral cleft ; and the eyes, which are 
of medium size, ai'o likewise lateral. The single dorsal fin is composed in about 
equal moieties of a spinous and a soft portion ; the anal is three-spined ; as a rule 
the lower rays of the pectorals ai*e branched ; and the pelvics, which ai-e ventral in 
{K)sition, are funiished with one spine and five raya The number of branchio- 
stegal rays varies from five to seven. Sea-breams are coast-fishes, distributed over 
all temperate and tmpical seas, and sometimes entering brackish, and even fresh 
waters ; they include a large number of genera, and ai*e of sombre coloiration and 
medium size ; the flesh of tlie majority being used for food. In a fossil state the 
family is first known by the extinct Pagellus from the Chalk of the Lebanon ; 
while they are numerous in Tertiary formations, where both the living and extinct 
genera are met wdth, the existing Sargua dating from the Miocene of the 
Contineni 
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Ouifiianii. black sea-bream {Cantharus lineatus), of the British seas, 

may be cited as a well-known example of the typical genus of the 
first subfamily, in which the extremities of the jaws are fumislied with broad, cutting, 
and occasionally lobate incisor-like teeth ; while thei*e are no vomerine or molarifonn 
teeth, and the lower rays of the pectoral fins are branched. Other well-known 
genera are Box and Scatharus from the MediteiTaneon and Eastern Atlantic, and 
CrenideTis from the Indian seas. Tlie black sea-bi'eani, whicli not unfrequently 
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I to a length of 15 inches, is common on the British coasts, where it will take 
)oth vegetable and animal baits. 

BaaiAdaittvi second group is represented by Haplfxloctylm, from the 

temperate South Pacific, in which both jaws are furnished with flat 
ud generally tricuspid teeth ; vomerine teeth being present, but molars wanting ; 
rhile the lower pectoral rays are simple. These fish are vegetable-feeders. 

Better known than the last is the third group, containing only 
the single genus Sargus, with some twenty species from the Meditcr- 
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nmean, Atlantic, and Indian seas, among which the common saigo (flf. <mnvlwriB), 
represented in the upper figures of our illustration on p. 347, is a familiar fish on 
the Continent. The essential features of the group are the single series of cutting- 
teeth in the front of the jaws, the presence of several rows of molars on the sides 
of the same, the toothless palate, and the simple lower pectoral rays. The figured 
species is a uniformly coloured fish; but in the larger “sheep’s-head" {8. ovis), 
from the Atlantic coasts of the United States, which attains a weight of 15 Iba 
and is highly esteemed for the table, the body and tail are marked by a number 
of broad vertical banda The strong molars of these fish indicate that their food 
consists of hard-shelled molluscs, crustaceans, or sea-urchina Known there as dentice, 
these fishes form part of the bill of fare on the tables of hotels in Southern Italy. 

As our example of the fourth subfamily, which contains several 
genera, among which Pagrua is the t 3 ^ical one, we select the gilt- 
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heads {ChryaophryB), so-callcd on account of the golden spots between the eyes of 
the Mediterranean C. aurata, a species whicli occasionally wanders to the 
British coasts, ami is shown in the lower figure of our illustration. The group is 
characterised by the presence of conical teeth in the front of the jaws, and of molars 
on their sides, the palate being toothless ; while the genus under consideration is 
distinguished by having scales on the cheeks, and at least three rows of upper 
molars. The Mediterranean gilt-head, which ranges southward as far" as the Cape, 
is a handsome fish, witli a short and elevated head, the body deepest at the com- 
mencement of the dorsal fin, the iris yellow, a semilunar golden spot between the 
eyes, and a violet patch on the gill-cover. The back is silvery grey with a tinge 
of blue, and the under surface steely, with longitudinal golden bands on the sides. 
In length it seldom exceeds a foot. Fully adult examples show a perfect pavement 
of teeth on the jaws ; and with these the fish crunches up mussels and other shell- 
fish with such vigour that the noise thus made sometimes reveals its presence to 
fishermen. In order to obtain food, it is stated to stir up the sand of the sea- 
bottom with its tail. The gilt-eye was one of the fishes kept and fattened by the 
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Bomaiis in their vivaria, where it is said to have become extremely flat. Several 
species of the genus inhabit the seas and estuaries of India, one of which (C. berda) 
occasionally grows to 30 inches in length, and is mucli esteemed as food in Madras, 
where it is known as black-rock cod. Fossil teeth of a gilt-head occur in the Bed 
Crag of Suflblk, and the Miocene strata of Malta and the Canariea 

The Exife-Jawed Fishes, — Family HoploorateiDuS. 

A single small genus of Ashes (Hojjlogvathu»\ from the coasts of Australia, 
Japan, and Peru, constitutes a separate family of the present section, characterised 
by the jawbones having a sharp cutting-edge; such teeth as are present being 
confined to this region, where they are confluent with the bone, to form a more or 
less indistinct senation. The compressed and deep body is covered with very small 
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ctenoid scales ; while the sides ha ve a continuous lateral line. The dorsal fin has 
its spinous portion rather longer than the soft, with the spines very strong ; the 
anal, which has three spines, is similar to the soft dorsal ; and the thoracic pelvics 
are furnished with a single spine and five rays. The species figured on the 
opposite page is the Australian one {H. emtwayi). Nothing seems to have been 
ascertain^ with regard to the life-history of any member of the family. 

The Thick-Rayed Fishes, — F amily CimmTiDM, 

This small family, which, for want of a better English name, we designate as 
above, comprises several genera from the Indo-Pacific and Australasian seas, some 
members of which are of the first importance as food-fishes in the British colonies. 
Closely allied to the next family, they differ therefrom (and thereby resemble the 
preceding groups) in the absence of a bony connection between the preopercular 
bone and the infraorbital ring of the skull ; while they are specially distinguished 
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by the thickened and undivided lower rays oi the pectoral fin, which in some cases* 
ore elongated so as to aid in the movements, while in others they may perhaps 
serve as additional organs of toucL In form, the body is oblong and compressed,, 
with its investing scales of the cycloidal type ; the mouth is terminal, with a 
lateral cleft ; and the eyes are situated on the sides of the head. As a rule, the 
branchipstegal rays are six in number, although they may bo reduced to five or 
three. The teeth are villiform or pointed, and in some cases there are tusks 
among the smaller ones. In the single dorsal fin the spinous and soft portions are 
of nearly equal extent ; the anal fin, which is generally smaller than the soft dorsal,, 
carries three spines; and the pelvics, which, although thoracic in position, are- 
situated at a considerable distance from the root of the pectorals, have one spine 
and five rays. These fishes are inhabitants of all tropical seas and the temperate 
zone of the South Pacific. They may be divided into two groups, according to the 
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presence or absence of teeth on the vomers ; the first group including the small 
prottily coloured fishes known as CirrhiteSy Chorinemwiy etc., of which the former 
are characteristic of the Indian and Pacific oceans, while the latter is confined to* 
the Australasian seas. 

oirrblttchthyi. group with teeth on the vomers, we illustrate on p. 349* 

a species {CiT^'hif ichthys mamioiratua) of a genus differing from the* 
typical one by the prosonce of teeth on the palatine bones, and by the spiny 
opercular bone ; the preopercular being serrated in both. These fish have six 
branchiostegal rays, tusks in the jaws, and ten spines in the dorsal fin. Five to* 
seven of the lower pectoral rays are imbranched, the scales are of moderate size^ 
and there is no air-bladder. The spotted firm-fin, which ranges from the Red Sea, 
through the Indian and Malayan seas to the Sandwich Islands, is one of those in 
which there is no elongation of a ray of the pectoral fins; while it is specially 
characterised by the spotted coloration, the body and median fins showing brown 
spots, and a row of darker spots occupying the base of the dorsal 
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with toothless vomers, one of the most notable 
genera is that of the long-iins (ChUoddctylus), so named on account 
of the elongation of one of the rays of the pectoral fins, which projects to a greater 
or less degree beyond the rest. A considerable number of species have been 
described, most of which are inhabitants of the temperate region of the South 
Pacific, although some are found round the coasts of Japan and China. The 
species here figured (C mcLcropteriis) is an Australian one ; anti both in Australia 
and at the Cape these fishes form a valuable food-supply, since they attain a weight 
of from 5 to 25 lbs., and are easily captured. An allied genus {Latris), dis- 
tinguished by the absence of any elongation of the pectoral ra^s and the deeply 
notched dorsal, is well known in Tasmania and New Zealand in the person of the 
trumpeter-fish (£. neeatia), which claims the first place among the fish-products 
of those colonies, ranging in weight from 30 to 60 lbs., and being at the same time 
most excellently" flavouml. 

The ScoBPiENoiDs, — Family Bconpj&NiDJE. 

With this family we come to a gi’oup easily distinguished from all the 
preceding representatives of this section by the articulation of the preopercular 
bone with the orbit by means of a pixyecting process from the infraorbital 
ring. Some of the other bones of the head are also armed, and the dentition 
is but feebly developed. These fishes, which are represented by a large number 
of genera, are found in most seas, and are all carnivorous in their habits. Dr. 
GUnther writes that “ some resemble the sea-perches in their form and habits, as 
SebaateSf ScorpcGim, etc., whilst othei’s live at the bottom of the sea, and possess 
in various degrees of development those skinny appendages resembling tlie fronds 
of sea-weeds, by which they either attract other fishes, or by which they are 
enabled more effectually to hide themselves. Species provided with these 
appendages have generally a coloration resembling that of their surroundings, and 
varying with the change of locality. Some of the genera live at a considerable 
depth, but apparently not beyond three hundred fathoms. Nearly all are 
distinguished by a powerful armature, either of the liead, or fin-spines, or both ; 
and in some the spines have been developed into poison-organs.” Tlie group is 
scarcely known in a fossil state, although i*emains of a species of the typical genus 
occur in the Eocene of Algeria. 

The family is divided into two sectioas, according as to whether there are 
distinct scales on the body, or whether th«wi are rudimentary or wanting. In the 
former are included SeJxtsiea and the typical Bcorpoena, Most curious of all are 
the members of the Tropical Indo-Pacific genus IHerbiSy in which the spines of the 
dorsal and the rays of the pectoral fins are more or less prcnluced, — so much so, 
indeed, that in the case of one species, at least, P. vqlitmxHy it was formerly thought 
that they indicated the possession of flying powers in their owner. The fins and 
body of this extraoixlinary-looking fish are most beautifully marked with alter- 
nating light and dark transverse bands. Among the genera with small or 
nidimental scales we have only space to mention the Oriental Pdor and Chori- 
dactylvs, each represented only by a single species of 4 or 5 inches in length ; and 
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both of which are remarkable for the extraordinary development of the app^dages 
mentioned above, some of these occurring on the fins, and others on the head and loww 

lip. The representative of the second genus is very common at Madras. It may be 

added that this family indudes the smallest members of the suborder, which belong to 
the genus ificropus— a name probably belonging to the swifts. These fish scarcely 
exceed an inch and a half in length, and frequent the coral-reefs of the Pacific. 

Of the three remaining and comparatively unimportant families, 
"“^*1"'“^ included in the perch-like section of the spiny-finned fishes, it is 
only possible to make very brief mention. The first of these, the Nandidce, 
differs from all the foregoing by the incompleteness or absence of the lateral 
line; the dentition, although feebly developed, being more or less complete, and 
the preopercular bone having no connection with the orbit The oblong and oval 
body is scaled ; the number of spines in the dorsal fin is nearly equal to that of 
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the rays ; the three-spined anal has its soft portion similar to the soft dorsal ; and 
the thoracic pelvic fins have one spine and four or five raya The small Oriental 
fresh- water fishes known as Nandus, Badis, etc., constitute a group of the family 
characterised by the prtisence of five rays in the pelvic fins, and the absence of 
false gills. They are common in all part-s of India, some preferring ditches and 
inundated rice-fields, while others frequent clear streams. All are carnivorous, and 
the largest does not exceed 7 inches in length. The second group, as represented 
by Plesiopa from the Indo-Pacific coral-reefs, and Trachinopa from the Australian 
seas, although also including only small forms, are, on the other hand, marine ; and 
are characterised by having only four rays to the pelvic fins, and by the presence 
of false gills. In Pleaiojm the lower rays of the pelvic fins are elongated and split 
at the ends; the soft dorsal and anal fins being likewise of considerable length. 
The figured species {P, Ueekeri), which attains a length of 10 inches, is from the 
coi'al-islands of the South-West Pacific ; it has the lateral line broken. 

PiJiy Lu iiir i nr second family (Polycmtridce) is represented only by the 

genera PUycentrua and Monocirrhua^ from the rivers on the Atlantic 
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Tmtiila. 
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Bide of Tropical America ; our illustration showing a member of the former genus 
(P. acJumbnrgki), These fishes are characterised by the absence of a lateral line, 
and the great number of 
spines in both the dorsal 
and anal fins. The thoracic 
pelvic fins have one spine 
and five rays, and the teeth 
are feeble. These fishes are 
all of very small size, and 
are stated to feed ex- 
clusively upon insects. 

The single 
generic repre- 
sentative of the Tea th ididai, 
of which a species {Tenth is 
atrialata) is shown in the illustration on p. 354, is characterised by the tooth- 
less palate, and the presence of a series of narrow serrated incisor teeth in the 
front of each jaw. I'hc scales on the oblong and compressed body are very 
small, and there is a continuous lateral liiu\ In the single dorsal fin the spinous 
considerably exceeds tlie soft portion in length ; the anal has seven spines ; and 
the thoracically-placed j>elvic fins have an outer and inner spine, between which 
are three rays. These fishes have a large air-bladdei*, forked at both extremities ; 
and they also display several peculiarities in the structun; of the skeleton ; the 
abdomen being surrounded by a complete ring of bones, owing to the backward 
prolongation of certain (elements of the pectoral arcli, and the unusual develop- 
ment of the pelvis. A considerable number of species have been tlescribed fixmi 
the Indo-Pacific, where their eastward rangfi stops alx)ut the longitude of the 
Sandwich Islands. The larg(;st of them is not more than 15 inches in length, and 
all are vegetable-feeders. In the figured species, whicli is from the New Hebrides, 
the general colour is brownish red, marked with nanow veiiniculated blue lines ; 
the spines of the fins also bearing white spots. 


The Beuycoids oh Slime-Heads, — Family BEJiYcniD.^. 

With the slime-heads we come to a family distinguishecl from the whole of 
the preceding, and forming a group by itself characterised by the* presence on 
the head of large mucous-lxiaring cavities, covei^ed with a thin skin, and by the 
thoracically-situated pelvic fins having ontj spine and five rays (save in Manoeentr'is, 
where the latter are reduced to tw(i). The compressed Ixxly may lie either oblong 
or deep in form, but is always short ; and the scales, which are rarely wanting, 
are of the ctenoid type. Lateral in p<isition, the eyes are almost always large in 
size; the lateral cleft of the mouth slopes obliquely upwards; the teeth in the 
jaws are villiform ; teeth are in most cases developed on the palatines ; the bones 
of the gill-cover are more or less fully armed ; and there are nearly always eight 
branchiostegal rays, although these are sometimes reduced to four. There are no 
scales on the head, and false gills are present. The slime-heads, wljich comprise 
VOL. v.— 23 
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a considerable number of both living and extinct genera, are all marine dabes, 
with a practically cosmopolitan distribution; many of them living at great depths, 
and coming under the denomination of deep-sea fishes. They are also a geologically 
ancient group, represented by a large number of generic types, both existing and 
extinct in the Chalk and other Cretaceous deposits. The only existing forms that 
frequent the higher strata of the ocean belong to the genera Holocentrwm and 
Myriiyristis\ but even some species of the latter may descend as deep as one 
hundred and fifty fathoms. The typical genus Beryx has been taken from between 
three and four hundred fathoms ; and from the small size of the eye the forms 
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Ttulhis (upper figure) ; Vempheris (ou the right) ; aud Polynemus (on tl>e left), (i uat. size.) 


known as AlelamphwM must, in Dr. GUnther’s opinion, inhabit still lower levels. 
Another sign of their deep-water habits is afforded by the high development of the 
slime-secreting apparatus of these fishes. 

Of the genera that space permits of our noticing, the most peculiar is 
ilomTceatris, represented by a single small and rare species from the seas of Japan 
and Mauritius, and distinguished by the absence of armatures on the gill-cover, the 
large size of the scales, which are articulated together so as to form a solid 
armour, and the reduction of the ventral fins to a single long spine, and a few 
i-mliinental raj a The fish figured in our illustration {Tmchivhthya trciiUi) 
represents a genus, with a few species from New Zealand and Madeira, characterised 
by the sliori and blunt muzzle, the prominent chin, the strong spine at the angle 
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of the preopercular, the rather small scales, and the serration at the lower border 
of the body. The palatines and vomers carry viJIiforni teeth ; the single dorsal Bn 
has from three to six spines, the anal six rays, and the tail is strongly forked. 
The allied AnophM/asfrr, of the Ti-opical Atlantic, is devoid of scalea In both 
genera the eye is very large. Tlie typical genus Beryx, which has likewise but 
a single dorsal, may be distinguished by the smooth abdomen, and the lack of a 
spine on the preopercular. At the pi*escnt day this genus is known from the 
Tropical Atlantic, Madeira, and the seas of Australia and Japan; wliile in a fossil 
state it 18 abundant in the Chalk. Two barbels at the thmit serve to distinguish 
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Polymixia : while in several of the other genera, sucli as Holocenfrihni, the dorsal 
lin is double. Spread over all tropical seas, the latter genus is likewise one of 
those dating from the Cretaceous ej)och. 

Families CuRTIL^H and POLYNEMIDJS, 

Each of these two uniniportfint families represents a group of equal rank 
with the perch-like division of the sulK>rder; the first Ixdng chameterised by 
having the single dorsal fin mucli sliort<*r than the long and many-rayed anal. The 
conipre.ssed body (as shown in tin* figure of PftmphertH rnmtfjtUo., on tli<j riglit side 
of the illustration on p. 354) is oblong in form, deep in front, and sliarply narrow- 
ing towards the tail. If develope<l at all, the spines of the short doi’sal are few in 
number ; the scales are small or medium in size ; and both tlwi jaws, palatim?fl, and 
vomers bear villiforiii U^eth. While the typical genus Curtus is confined to the 
Indian seas, PempheHH ranges over the Indian Ocean, the Malayan seas, and tlio 
tropical parts of the Pacific. The presence of a numljcr of filaments, which may 
attain an eiionnous length, is the most distinctive feature of the second family, 



The Sci^noids, — Family SciJsmD.^. 

Of more general interest than the last is the family of Sciaenoids, among which 
the niji brine of the Mediterranean and the widely distributed meagre are well known 
cxamplea In this group the spinous dorsal is abbreviated at the expense of the 
more or less elongated soft dorsal, which also exceeds the anal fin in length ; and, 
although mucous canals are well developed on the head, there are no filaments 
near the pectoral fin. The somewhat elongated and compressed body is coated 
with ctenoid scales, and the uninterrupted lateral line sometimes continued on 
to the tail-fin. The long mouth is at the extremity of the muzzle; the eye is 
medium and lateral ; and in addition to Imnds of villifonn teeth, the jaws may 
carry tusks, although they are never provided with incisoi's or molars, and the 
palate is devoid of teeth. The preopercular bone is smooth, and without any bony 
connection witli the orbit ; and the thoracic pelvic fins carry one spine and five 
rays. Freciuently tlie air-bladder is provided with a number of appendagea 
Thesis fishes have a rather curious geographical distribution, Ixjing unknown in the 
Pacific and the Re<l Sea, but wddely spreml in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and 
especially common round the shores of India, wdiere many species enter estuaries 
and riv’em Some sj>ecies have, indeed, taken completely to fresh water, and never 
by any chance descend to the sea. Kearly all are eaten as food, and the air- 
bladders of many of tlie Indian forms aro extensively used as a source of isinglass. 

Tlie NoHh American fish, rejoicing in the name of “drum” 
{PogoniiiH rhrom is), represents a genus characterised by the upper 
jaw of tlie convex muzzle overlmnging the lower, the presence of numerous small 
barbels on the chin, and the absence of tusks. Ten stout spines form the first 
dorsal fin, and thero ai*e t>vo spines in the anal, the hindmost of wdiich is very 
strong. The scales are of iiunlerate size ; and there are a number of large flattened 
moiar-like teeth on the pharyngeal bonea In length the drum often exceeds 4 feet ; 
while it may scale upw^ards of 1 cwt. In what manner the extraordinary drumming 
sounds uttered by this fisli, in common wdth other members of the family, are 
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produced, does not appear to be ascertained, although it has been suggested that 
they may be due to the clapping together of the upper and lower pharyngeal teeth. 

^ ^ The uinbrine of the Meditermnean {Umbrina cirrhom), whom 

range extends southwards to the Cape, was a fish well known to the 
ancients, and is a member of a genus containing about a score of species distributcil 
through the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. Ha* ing an overlapping 
upper jaw, it diffei's from the last genus in the presence of but a single short 
•barbel on the chin; while the first dorsal fin has ten Sexible spines, and the anal 
either one or two. In size the typical species reaches aboat 3 feet 

thMgenm that we notice >Scmn<t) differs from both the 
preceding in the absence of any bai Ms : the cleft of the mouth Imng 
oblique and deep, and the eyes situated mther wide apart The genus includes a 
verj' large number of species, with a geographical lungo equal to that of the family ; 




one of the best known 1)eing the typical meagre (S. aquiUi), ranging from the 
British coasts to tliose of the ('ape and Australia. Although most of the species 
are smaller, this fish may attain a length of uiiwaitls of G feet. Yun’ell states that 
the flesh of the meagre “apptmrs always to have been in great rc(|uest with 
epicures; and, as on account of its laige size it was always sold in pieces, the 
flsliernien of Rome were in the habit of presenting the head, which was considered 
the finest part, as a sort of tribute to the three hxail magistrates who acted for the 
time as the consei-vators of the city.” It is certain members of this genus that have 
taken to a fresli-water existence. 


The Sword-Fishes,— Family XiTniwjE. 

With this small and well-defined family, all the members of which attain very 
large dimensions, we come to our first representatives of purely pedagic fishea 
Sufficiently distinguished from all their allies by the protluction of the upper jaw 
into the long, wedge-shaped, sword-Hke weapon from which they take their name, 
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the sword-fishes are further characterised by the elongate and compressed body, 
the laterally-placed eyes, and the deep cleft of the mouth. Teeth are either absent 
or rudimentary ; and scales are likewise wanting, or represented merely by small 
rudimental structurea The dorsal fin is either single or divided, but has no 
distinct spinous portion ; and the pelvis, if present at all, takes the form of long, 
rod-like, thoracically-situated appendagea There are seven branchiostegal rays, 
and an air-bladder is present. In the adult the sword is formed by the coalescence 
of the premaxillsd, vomer, and ethmoid, and is rough on the under surface from 
the presence of rudimental teeth. The sword-fishes are divided into the genera 
XiphioH and Histiophonus, according to the absence or presence of pelvic fins; 
these appendages in the latter being in the form of from one to three rays. There 
is considerable variation in the lieight of the dorsal fin, which is frequently so 
lofty as to project some distance above the water when the fish is swimming near 
the surface, and even, it is said, to answer the purpose of a sail. In the young, 
this fin is much higher in proportion to the length of the body than it is in 
the adult. In very j^oung examples of the typical genus the beak is comparatively 
long, there are conical prominences on the edge of the supraorbital, the occiput 
is devoid of a spine, and there are two short, tooth-like processes at the angle of 
the preopercular. In Histiophorm, on the other hand, the beak at a corresponding 
age is much shorter ; the supraorbital edge is finely denticulated, or smooth ; and 
there is a bony spine on each side of the occiput, and at the angle of the preopercular. 
Although they are frequently not more than 4 to 6 feet in length, sword-fishes 
may measure as much as from 12 to 15 feet, and the sword itself may exceed a 
yard in length. The common European sword-fish {Xiphias gladkvs), which is 
occasionally taken on the British coasts, ranges from the European seas to the 
opiKMiite side of the Atlantic ; while to the southward it occurs off the northern 
and westem coasts of Africa. Histiophoi'us, on the other hand, seems to be 
confined to the Pacific and Indian Oceans, ranging eastwards to Japan. Of the 
three Indian species, the spotted Indian swonl-fish (//. gladius) is distinguished 
by the dorsal fin being much higher than the IxKly, and marked with dark blue 
spots on a lighter ground of the same colour ; the lK)dy being bluish grey above, 
and lighter Ixuieatli. On the other hand, in the black-finned sword-fish (H, 
im'irutcidaim) the general colour of the body is dull grey, and the dorsal and 
anal tins are blackish. The third species {H, hrevirostris) has the dorsal fin lower 
than the depth of the bo<ly ; the general colour being grey, but the dorsal and 
pectoral fins tipjwd with black. 

Mainly pidagic in their habits, sword-fishes are among the most predaceous 
and savage of the monstei*s of the deep, transfixing their ordinary prey, which 
includes cod and tunny, with their formidable sword, and likewise attacking 
whales with the same weiiix)n. In such conflicts, the sword-fish, after making 
repeated stabs, generally comes out victorious, and the whale succumbs to his 
comparatively diminu^Ve antagonist Occasionally, however, one of these fishes 
appears to mistake a ship's bottom for a whale, and thereupon promptly charges 
it, sending the sword crashing through several inches of solid timber. In such 
cases it may happen that the sword-fish cannot withdraw its weapon, which is 
then broken off short in the struggles of its owner to escape. One thing we 
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shoald like to see cleared up actual observation, and that is, in what manner 
a sword-fish manages to remove from his weapon a cod, or other fish, which it 
has spitted. Instances are on record of these fish attacking and transfixing 
bathers ; one such having occurred in the estuary of the Severn alx>ut the year 1830. 
Writing of one of the Pacific species, Colonel Pike observes that this fish is a 
beautiful sight in the water. It has a habit of lying sunning itr^elf on the surface 
when undisturbed, its dorsad fin is fully expanded and acting as a sail (and when 
needed it can propel itself at great speed) ; but it is only in the calmest weather it 
can be thus seen. It is frequently caught in deep water with hook an<4 line, and 
when near the surface it is speared.** When it feds the lux>k, or spear, a sword- 
fish takes tremendous leaps in the air, and if care be not exercised, wdll jump into 
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the boat of the fishermen. In the South Sea Islanrls young sword-fish are caught 
in strong nets, although no net wdll hold a fish of 6 feet in length. One of the 
most recent instances of a sword-fish attacking a ship (xjcurred in the? year 1874, 
on the voyage between Bombay and Calcutta. On this subject Frank Bucklund 
writes that there is in the Museum of the Colleg<j of Surgeons a section of the 
bow of a South-Sea wdialer, in which “ is siieii the end of the sword ot a sw'ord- 
Csh, measuring 1 foot in length and 5 inches in circumference. At one single 
blow the fish had lunged his sw’ord through, and completely transfixed thirteen 
and a half inches of solid timber. The swoi’d hml, of coUlWfj, broken off in the 
hole, and thus prev’ented a dangerous leak in the ship. In the British Museum is 
a second specimen of a ship’s side wdth the surord of a sword-fish fixed in it, and 
wdiich has penetrated no less than tvrenty-tw'o inches into the tinilwr. When His 
Majesty’s ship Leopard was repairing, in 1795, after her return from the coast of 
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Guinea, a eword of one of these fishes was found to have gone through the 
sheathing one inch, next through a three-inch plank, and beyond that four and a 
half inches into the firm timber ; and it was the opinion of the mechanics that it 
would require nine strokes of a twenty-five-pound hammer to drive a bolt of 
similar size and form to the same depth into the same hull ; yet this was accom- 
plished by a single thrust of the fish.” In the Mediterranean countries, whei'e 
these fishes are commonly taken in tunny-nets, their flesh is exposed for sale in 
the markets. Geologically, the sword-fishes appear to be a comparatively modem 
group, the earliest known representatives, which have been assigned to the existing 
genus Hiatiophorua, occurring itl the London Clay. 

The Scabbard-Fishes and Hair-Tails, — Family TnicmuniD^. 

Another group of equal rank with the perch-like section is formed by a 
family of fishes, characterised by the elongate and compressed or even band-like 
form of the body ; the mouth having a wide cleft, and several large conical teeth 
either in the jaws or on the palate. The dorsal and anal rays are long and many- 
rayed, with the spinous nearly equal in length to the soft portion, finlets some- 
times occurring Ixdiind the latter ; the pelvic fins, if present, are thoracic in position ; 
and the caudal is sometimes w^anting, but, when developed, forked. In all cases 
the scales are either rudimental or wanting, but the air-bla<lder is constant. These 
fishes are distributed over all tropical and subtropical seas ; but while some are 
surface-forms, never found at any great distance from the coasts, others de.scend 
to considerable depths in the open sea; all are carnivorous, and many very 
powerful. In India, writes Day, ** these fishes are held in various estimation in 
clifferent places. In Baluchistan, and where salt is cheap, no one will touch them ; 
but along the coasts of India they are m<)re esteemed, mostly because being thin 
or ribbon-shaped they can be dried without salting. In a fossil state these fishes 
date from the lower Eocene of Switzerland and other parts of Europe, where they 
are represented by extinct genera ; species of scabbard-fish occur in the Sicilian 
Miocene, which has also yielded forms allied to the hair-tails {Trichiuricktkya)^ 
but with the body scaled. 

loablMrd Ftih. Among the better-known fonns, the scabbard-fish (Lepidojma 
caiuiatiw) ropresents a genus characterised by the absence or rudi- 
mentary condition of the pelvic fins, the long single dorsal, and the distinct 
but small tail-fin. Although it may attain a length of 5 or 6 feet, the attenuation 
of the body is so great that the wdiole "weight does not exceed as many 
pounds. The fish has a very wide geographical distribution, ranging from the 
Moditen*anean ami w'anner regions of the Atlantic to the Cape, and thence to 
New Zealand and Tasmania, while it occasionally w^anders to the British coasta 
This wide range may probably be taken as an indication that the scabbard-fish 
is a comparatively deep-sea form. In New 2^aland, where it is known as the 
frost-fish, the scabbard-fish is highly esteemed for its flesh, which is -white, rich, 
firm, and tender, wdth an excellent flavour. On this account, says an anonymous 
writer, the fish is eagerly sought after, and commands a high price, as the supply 
is irregular, and not equal to the demand Not much is yet known of the manners 
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and customs of the frost-fish, but the little that has been niatle manifest is decidedly 
peculiar. It is a deep-water fish, and yet, strange to stiy, has never yet been 
taken by the net, the rod, or the line. Even the all-gatheriug trawl has hitherto 
failed to bring it to the surface of the deep. How then is its capture effected ^ 
To all appearance the frost-fish is captuml by the fislionnon only when it commits 
suicide and immolates itself on the sandy beaches of the Pacific. The facts are, 
that on calm and frosty nights, during the autumn and winter nioTiths, numbers 
of frost-fish come asliore alive thmugh the surf on the beaches before I'eferred to, 
and there wriggle on to the firmer sands above, to be devoured by the watchful 
sea-birds, or picked up by the foriunate fisherman. No satisfactory reason has 
os yet been assigned for this rash act, although numei'ous theories have been 
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propounded to account for it. One is that the liaiiless fisli is pumied by a shark 
or other enemy, and prefers uncei-tain life on laml to certain death at sea. 
Another and a more plausible theory is that the fish distends jts air-bladder to 
enable it to reach the surface for air or foisl, and that tlie ket>n frosty air thei-e 
prevents it from compressing the bladder, and thus returning to its habitat under 
the wavca In this way the luckless fish gradually ilrifts into shallow wator, and 
is dashed ashore by the surf, only to stniggle on to dry land to meet ito fate. 
As may be imagined, the capture of the frost-fish has nothing specially sixirtsman- 
like about it The long sandy beaches some twelve miles from Dunedin are the 
favourite resort of the frost-fisher. Tlie usual plan is to form a party of two or 
more, and camp out overnight at the foot of the cliffs which overhang the lieach. 
Here a huge fire is lighted, and a tent pitched close at hand. The night, of counw, 
must be clear and calm, as well as frosty, otherwise the long Pacific rollers make 
the surf too high for the successful capture of the game. The fishing itself is 
rather slow work. It consists merely in walking from end to end of the beach 
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shortly before dawn (the untimely hour chosen by the fish for self-destruction), 
and keeping a sharp look-out in the surf for the silver streak which betokens the 
advent of the frost-fish. When a fish is seen struggling in the waves or on 
the sand, all that remains to be done is to catch hold of it, and drag it up out of 
reach of the backwash (if it does not wriggle up by its own motion), and there 
despatch it with a stick or knife.” 

These scaleless fish (Trichuiriui) take their name from the 
absence of a caudal fin, the body tapering posteriorly into a fine 
point. The single dorsal extends the whole length of the ribbon-like body; 
the pelvic fins are represented merely by a pair of scales, or are completely 
wanting; and the anal is rudiinental, its spinous portion being reduced to a 
number of very small spines scarcely projecting above the skia The jaws are 
provided with long tusks, and there are teeth on the palatine bones, although 
none on the vomer. Essentially tropical fishes, generally found in the vicinity 
of land, they appear to be sometimes carried by currents out to sea, which will 
probably account for the occasional appearance of the West Indian T. lejHurus on 
the British coasts. These fishes attain a length of from 3 to 4 feet ; and one of 
the Indian species is described as extremely voracious, preying on crustaceans and 
various fishes, among which members of its own kind are included. 

The local name for a New Zealand representative {Thyrsitea 
atun) of another genus may be taken as the popular title of all its 
members. These fishes, in which the rather elongate Ixxly is covered with minute 
scales, are characterised by having from two to six finlets behind the dorsal and 
anal, and the presence of teeth on the palatines. Barracudas, which grow to as 
much as 5 feet, form important food supplies in the Cape, South Australia, Now 
Zealand, and Chili ; when the flesh has been dried or otherwise preserved, it is 
exported from New Zealand in quantities to Mauritius and Batavia. The genus 
is unknown in the Indian seas, where the family is represented by the hair-tails. 
imedBxtiiiot Two extinct genera, namely, Palceorhy nchxia from the Eocene of 
Forma Switzerland, and Hemirhyixchxis from the Oligoceiie of France, re- 
present a separate family (Pakvorhynchidit'X distinguished from the last by the 
production of the muzzle into a long beak, which may be either pi*ovided with 
small teeth, or toothless. The dorsal fin occupies nearly the whole length of the 
compressed body; and the anal fin is also elongated, and extends nearly to 
the forked caudal. 

The Surgeons, — F amily AcnoyuJiw^^. 


BunumdML 


With this family we come to a group of spiny-finned fishes, including some 
thirteen others, which present the following chamcteristics in conmion. The dorsal 
fins are either placed together or continuous, the spinous portion being, w'hen fully 
developed, shorter than the soft pai*t, while it may be modified into tentacles, 
detached spines, or an adhesive disc ; and the anal is similar in characters to the 
soft dorsal, and in some instances both these fins are modified posteriorly into 
finleta The pelvic fins, if developed, are always thoracic or jugular in position, 
and are never modified into a sucker ; and there are no papillae in the neighbour- 
h(X)d of the vent Nearly the whole of the members of the group are marine. 
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The first family is typified by a genus (4eron writs) tlie representatives 
of which are popularly known by the name of “ suigiHms;* owng to tlie presence 
of a sharp lancet-like spine on each side of the tail in the adult. In addition 
to the presence of one or more such spines or bony plates, the family is further 
characterised by a single dorsal fin, with a verj" small numbor of spines. The 
body is compressed, and oblong or deep in form, with a covering of minute 
scales; the moderate-sized eyes are lateral in position; the small mouth is 
furnished in front with a single series of more or less compressed upper and 
lower incisors, which may be either pointed or serrated ; but tlie palate is to thless. 
The pelvic fins are thoracic in position, and the hinder extremit}- of the air-bladder 
is forked. These fishes are inhabitants of ail the tropical seas, and are most 
common in the neighbourh(X)d of coral-reefs and islands, where some feed on the 
soft polyps of the coral, but othera on various vegetable sulwtances. In the time 
surgeons {Acron'icrus) there is an erectile spine situated in a groove on each side 
of the tail ; and the pelvic fins are generally funiished with a single spine and 
five rays. In the young the body is scaleless, and tlie tail-spines either very siiiall 
or wanting. These fishes are represented by a large number of species, the largest 
of vrhich does not exceed 18 inches in length, and they are distributed over all 
tropical seas with the exception of the Eastern Pacific. In a fossil state the genus, 
like the next, occurs in the middle Eocene Vwds of Monte Bolca, in Italy. From 
the true surgeons the membei's of the genus ws, which range over the Tmpical 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean, are distinguished by having fixmi one to three non- 
erectile spines on each side of the tail, and the presence of only three rays in the 
ventral fins; while in some forms the head is armed witli a forwardly-directed 
bony horn or crest-like prominence. The minute and rough scales make the skin 
like fine shagreen. A third genus {Prioniirm) difiei*8 in having a series of keeled 
Ixuiy plates instead of spines on the sides of the tail. All the species of Nanenn 
are said to be purely herbivorous. The true surgeons use their sjiines as formid- 
able weapons of attack by erecting them and striking sitlt^mys with their tails. 

The Horse-Mackeuels, — Family Vajianowje, 

Although the name horse-mackerel properly applies only to a single British 
fish (Ctmuix trachurxis), otherwise known as the scad, it may conveniently lie 
ma<le to do duty for the whole of the meinlK*rs of the family to which that species 
pertains. Having the body more or less compressed, these fishes are specially 
distinguished by the teeth, when present, Ixdng villifonn or conical. Tim spinous 
portion of the dorsal fin is sometimes rudiinontal; the hinder rays of iK)th tlie 
dorsal and anal may be broken up separate finlets ; and, when present, the 
pelvic fins are thoracic in position. In the skeleton there are ten trunk, 
and fourteen tail vertebne; although in one genus the nurnfier of the latter is 
increased to sixteen. The gill-openings are wide, the eyes lateral, and there is no 
bony stay connecting the preopercular with the infraorbital ring. The scales, 
which are usually small, may be altogether wanting; and in many cases the lateral 
line is wholly or partially armed with shield-like overlapping plates. There is 
always an air-bladder. In the young of some forms there is an armature of the 
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head> which disappears in the adult. Carnivorous in their diet, the horse-mackerels 
are distributed at the present daj’' over all temperate and tropical seas ; and were 
also abundant during the Tertiary period, and likewise represented by extinct 
genera in the antecedent Cretaceous epoch. Remains of these fishes are found in 
extraordinary profusion in the middle Eocene strata of Monte Solca, one of the 
most remarkable types from that formation being the extinct Semiopliorua, in 
which the dorsal fin is so elevated as to exceed the total length of the head and 
body, while the pectorals formed a pair of backwardly-directed tapering spines. 

Ttue Horn- In the typical genus Caranx the body is generally more or less 

M afii rirr eUi. compressed, although sometimes almost cylindrical ; the hard dorsal 
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fin, which may be rudimentar5^ continuous, with about eight weak spines ; while 
in a few spcucies the soft portion of both this and the anal is broken up into finletsL 
The scales are very small ; and while in the British horse-mackerel (C. tmchurtis)^ 
repreaentt'd in the lower figure of our illustration, the lateral line is protected by 
Ixmy plates thi*oughoiit its entii*e extent, in many other species these plates are 
restricted to its hinder moiety. Several of these plates may be ti*aversed by a keel 
terminating in a spine. The genus is represented by nearly a hundred species, 
some of which have teeth on the palate, while in others these are wanting. Rang- 
ing over almost all temperate and tropical seas, many of them swim out to 
considerable distances from the shoiv, and thus acquire a very laige distributional 
area. The laigitr forms may measure fully a yard in length ; and the flesh of all 
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is edible. The genus is represented in the Monte Bolca Eocene. Horse-maekei-el 
sometimes make their appearance in enormous shoals on the British coasts ; and it 
is stated that on one occasion upwards of ten tliousand were taken in Cornwall. 
A correspondent of Yarrell w-rote, that in the summer of 1834 vast shoals of tliese 
fish ■were seen on the Glamorganshire coast. “They w'ere fii^st observed in the 
evening, and the wdiole sea, as far as vta could command it with the eyo, seemed in 
a state of fermentation with their numbei'a Those who stood on some projecting 
rock had only to dip their hands iiito the water, and with a sudden jerk they 
might throw up three or four. The bathers felt them come against their bodies, 
and the sea, looked on from alx)ve, appeared one dark mass of fish. Ever}* net was 
immediately put in requisition ; and those which did not give way from the w^eight, 
were drawn on shoio laden with spoil. One of the jiarty who liad a lierring-seine 
with a two-inch mesh was the most successful; evei^’^ mesh lield its fish, and 
formed a wall that swept on the beach all before it. Tlie quantity is very iiiado- 
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quately expressed by numbers, they wx*re caught by cart-loads. As thiise shoals 
were pas.sing us for a w'eek, with their heatls directed up channel, we liad tlie 
opportunity of noticing that the feeding-time was morning ami evening. They were 
pursuing the fry of the herring, and I found their stomachs constantly full of tlumi.*' 
Another genus is represented by the pelagic pilot-fish (NfmcrairH 
(liicifyr\ w hich takes its name from a supposed habit of guiding and 
protecting the sharks and ships wdiich it accompanies. Having no plates on the 
lateral line, this fish is further characterised Ijy the rounded umler surface of the 
body, by the first dorsal fin Ixdng conipo.sed in the adult of detached spines, by the 
absence of finlets, and the presence of a kei*! on each side of the tail. When adult, 
the pilot-fish measures about a foot in length. In colour it is bluish, with five or six 
dark vertical bands ; the tail-fin soinetiine.s having the ends of its two Iols,*s dark, 
as also a band across the middle third. Ranging over all teinpc^rate and tropical 
seas, pilot-fish were regarded as sacred by the ancients, by wboin th«*y w'<‘re known 
as pompili: the common belief being that when the ship neared land, the fish 
suddenly disappeared, and thus gave w’aming to the s/iilors of iinp<.*mling danger. 
Many leg^mds have gi*owm in later times as to how pilot-fish will prevent sharks 
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from taking a bait by swimming round them and enticing them away; but all 
these appear to be pure fictions, and perhaps the best account of the real habits of 
the fish is one by Dr. Meyen, from which the following summaiy is taken. It 
appears that the pilot-fish constantly sw'ims in front of the shark, sometimes 
coming close to its muzzle or front fins as it approaches a ship, and sometimes 
darting sideways or forwards for a short distance, and then returning to the side 
of the larger ship. In one instance, where a baited hook was thrown over the 
ship’s side, the pilot-fish rushed up, and after swimming close to the bait, returned 
to the shark, and by swimming and splashing round it appeared to be attracting 
its attention. Soon after the shark began to move, -with the pilot-fish in front, and 
was almost immediately hooked. Instead of the pilot-fish taking care of the shark 
it would rather seem to frequent the company of the latter for the sake of the 
fragments of food and other substances to be found in its neighbourhood ; and it is 
doubtless for the same reason that these fishes follow ships. In summer, pilot-fish 
will not unfrequently accompany vessels into the southern British harbours; but 
their purely pelagic habits are indicated by the circumstance that their spawm 
and fry are found far out in the open sea. The young both of this fish and of 
some of the allied forms are so different in appearance from their parents that 
they have been described under distinct generic names. 

iM'Bata. preceding genera belong to a group of the family in 

which the spines of the anal fin are detached from its soft portion. 
As an example (jf a second group in which those tw^o portions are connected by 
membrane, we may notice the so-called sea-bats (PUitdx), remarkable for the gi*eat 
height and compression of the rhomboidal Ixxiy, and the strong development of the 
dorsal and anal fins, which are often nearly similar in form and size. Indeed, 
except that they are symmetrical and have an eye on each side of the head, the 
sea-bats look almost like flat-fishes. They have the sj^inous portion of the single 
ilorsal fin almost concealed, and with from three to seven spines; the anal has 
three spines ; and the pelvic fins, which are sometimes greatly elongated, have a 
single spine and five rays. The scales are rather smaller or medium ; the palate is 
toothless ; and the jaws have a series of outer teeth somewhat larger than the 
small ones of the inner ixjw’s. These fish, of which there are but fevr species, appear 
to be confined to the Red Sea, Indian Ocean, and the Western Pacific, where they 
are abundant. Some of them attain a length of about 20 inches, and the body may 
be marked by a few broad vertical dark bands, the long lobes of the fins being black. 

In young specimens the rays of the median fins are proportionately much longer 
thau in adults, thus giving the whole fish somew^hat the appearance of a cheese- 
cutter. Sea-bats are ftmnd in a fossil state not only in the middle Eocene of Monte 
Bolca, but likewise in the Cretaceous rocks of England and the Lebanon, so that the 
genus is an old one. In the allied genus Paethis, from the coasts of Western Africa 
and the Indo-Pacific Ocean, the pectoral fins are rudimental. 


The Dories, — Family Ctttidjs, 

The deep form of the compressed body, the diWsion of the dorsal fin into two 
distinct moieties, and the circumstance that the number of trunk-vertebrae exceeds 
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ten, and that of the tail fourteen, form the leading features by which the small 
family of the dories are distinguished from the otlier njeml^ei-s of the gwup under 
consideration. The body may bt^ invested either with small scales or l)ony plates, 
or may be dev’oid of both. The eyes are lateral, and the teeth conical and small. 
There is no connection l>etween the preopercular and the orbit ; the gill-opening is 
wide, and the pectoral fins are thoracic in position. The John Dory (Zeu^faber), 
which gives the name to the family, and is said to derive ifp owii title from a 
corruption of a foreign equivalent of “gilded cock,^* repi*e8ents a genus with few 
species, characterised by a series of hony plates at the Ime of the doi^sal and anal 
fins, and another on the under surface ; the anal having four spines. T’le eight or 
nine spines of the first dorsal fin, which is not iimch shorter than tlie second, are 
produced into long slender filaments; and there are bin, feM'^ or no scales. The 
genus ranges over the Mediterranean, the eastern coasts of the temperate zones of 
the Atlantic, and the Australian ami Japanese seas ; wdiile in a fossil state it occurs 
in the Miocene deposits of Sicily. An exceedingly ugly and ill-favoured creature, 
with a huge protruding mouth, the common dory is olive-biown tingial with yellow 
in colour, showing blue and metallic reflections in certain lights. The sides bear a 
large black spot, surrounded by a white ring ; a similar mark occurring in some of 
the other species. A somewhat migratory fish on the British coasts, the dory has 
been long esteemed by epicures, and it is stated that its flesh is better on the second 
than on the first day. Couch writes that “ wlum the pilchards appimch the shore, 
the dory is often taken in considerate numbei*s. In the autumn of 1829 more 
than sixty were hauled on shore at once in a net, some of them of large size, and 
yet the whole of them were sold for nine shillings. It continues common until the 
end of winter, after which it is more rare but never scarce. The form of the dory 
would seem to render it incapable of much activity ; ami it is sometimes seen floating 
along with the current ratlier than swimming ; yet some circumstances favour tlio 
idea that it is able to make its way with considerable activity. It keeps pace with 
.shoals of pilchards, so that some are usually enclosed in the seine with them ; it 
also devours the common cuttle, a creature of vigilatice and celerity : ami I have 
seen a cuttle of a few inches long taken from the stomach of a dory tliat measured 
only 4 inches.” In the allied genus CyttuH, represented by three species, from 
Madeira, South Australia, and New Zealand, the body is covered with minute scales, 
there are no bony plates, the number of spines in the anal fin is two, and the pelvic 
fins comprise one spine and six or eight rays. 

StROMATEIDS and CoRVPHiENAS,— Families RTROMATEIDJB and COllYPllJEKIDM. 

These two families are collectively distinguished from the preceding by the 
absence of any distinct spinous portion to the dorsal fin; the compressed body 
being either oblong, or very deep ; and there being more than ten vertebrea in the 
trunk, and more than fourteen in the tail. In the first of the two the dentition 
is feeble, the palate l3eing devoid of teeth ; but there are horny barlM»d proces8t!H 
projecting into the oesophagus which take the place of oral teeth. Tlie scales are 
very small, the eyes lateral, and the dorsal fin long. The typical genas SirtjmaieuH, 
which includes about half a score species from most tropical and temperate seas, is 
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characterised by the absence of pelvic fins in the adult ; the dorsal and anal fins 
being long, with their points curving backwards in several of the species, and 
the caudal deeply forked. In habits these fishes are partly pelagic. 

OoryjdiniiML second of the two families is represented typically by the 

well-known pelagic coryphsenas {CoTyphcuna), popularly miscalled 
dolphins. As a family, the Coryphcenidce are readily distinguished from the 
Stromateidw by the absence of tooth-like processes in the cesophagua In the 
typical genus the body is somewhat elongated and compressed, the adults having 
an elevated crest on the top of the head; and the cleft of the mouth is wide. 
The single dorsal fin extends in a nearly straight line from the back of the head 
almost to the deeply-forked caudal ; the anal resembles the dorsal in having no 
distinct spinous portion ; and the well-developed pelvic fins are thoracic in position, 
and can be received in a groove in the abdomen. Teeth are present in the jaws, 

as well as on the 
vomer, palatines, and 
tongue ; the cycloid 
scales are small; and 
there is no air- 
bladder. The cory- 
phoBnas, of which 
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dozen species, are 

purely pelagic liaheH, ranging over all temperate and tropical eeas, and remarkable 
for the beauty of their fleeting colouiu Dr. GUnther observes that so “ far as the 
colours are capable of description, those of the common species (G. hippfwt'vs), which 
is often seen in the Mediterranean, aiH} silvery blue above, with markings of a 
deeper azure, and reflections of pure gold, the lower-pai’ts being lemon -yellow, 
marked with pale blue. The pectoral tins are partly lead colour, partly yellow ; 
the anal is yellow, the iris of the eye gulden. These iridescent colours change 
rapidly whilst the fish is dying, as in the mackerel. The form of the body, and 
especially of the head, changes considerably with age. Very young specimens, 
from 1 to 0 inches in length, ai^ abundant in the open sea, and frequently 
obtained in the tow-net. Their botly is cylindrical, their head as broad as high, 
and the eye relatively veiy large, much longer than the snout As the fish grows 
the body is more compressed, and finally a high crest is developed on the head, 
and the anterior part of the dorsal fin attains a height equal to that of the body.” 
This species ranges over all tropical seas, and attains a length of from 5 to 6 feet ; 
although its flesh is unpalatable to Europeans, it is eaten by the natives of 
Madraa Powerful swimmers, and associating in laige shoals, coiyphmnas are 
determined enemies to flying-fish, pursuing them as they skim from wave to wave, 
and capturing them as they again fall into the water. 

su-miL ^ example of genera in which the body is much compressed, 

^ short, and deep, we maj* select the sun-fish (LamprU tuna}, of the 

^orth Atlantic and Mediterranean, the sole representative of its genus. The 
body is coveretl with veiy small deciduous scales, the mouth has a narrow deft, 
and is devoid of teeth, the dorsal has its anterior portion elevated into a narrow 
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point, and the pelvic fins are composed of numerous rays. This fish, which attains 
to the length of 4 feet, is remarkable for the beauty of its coloration, the lx)dy 
being bluish, with round silvery spots, and the fins brilliant scarlet. Its flesh is 
reported to be of good flavour. In the allied also I'epresentod by a single 

species (3/. TmiciUufd), inhabiting the Indian and Malayan seas, and attaining a 
length of 8 or 9 inches, the jaws are toothed, the mouth is very pmtnictile, and 
the first rays of the pelvic fins are greatly elongated. Tliis genus is found iki a 
fossil state in the middle Eocene of Monte Bolca ; while in the London Clay wo 
have the extinct Ooniognathus. 


NoMiEiDS AND MACKERELS, — Families NoAf^EID.-E am] ScOMnEJiJDAS, 

Both these families agree in having two dorsal fins, and in the number of 
trunk-vertebr® exceeding ten, and the caudal fourteen. In the fii-st small and 
comparatively unimportant group there may be finlets behind the domil and anal 
fins ; the dorsal has a distinct spinous poi*tion, the caudal is forked, and the lx)dy 
covered with C3xloid scales of moderate size. All these Hshes are marine, and, in 
the young state at least, pelagic. Of the better-known genera, GaHfrorhmna, with 
a broad cleft to the mouth, finlets on the back and alxlomen, and enormous pelvic 
fins, capable of Ixjing folded into a cleft in the body, ami of which the position is 
thoracic, is known hy a single New Ztailand s]>ecies ((?. inrUimpiin). On the other 
hand, NomafUM, with two species from tlu* Troi)ical Atlantic ami Indian Ocean, 
lacks finlets, and has a narrow mouth-cleft. 

W i iol ra rfll i second of the two fainili(;s is tj’pically represtnited bj’ the 

true mackerels {Sctnuhrr), and is chai*act<*rised by the oblong or 
slightly elongated form of the bod}’ — wliicli is but veiy slightl}" comprt^ssed, and 
covered either with very minute scales, or naked — and the structuin* of tlui dorsal 
fins. The first of these ma}^ be either modifie<l into free sj)ines, or an adhesive disc, 
or the posterior dorsal, togt^ther with the anal, is split up into finlets. Thtu-cj may or 
may not be an air-bladrler. Characterised hy their 1 m tiutiful j)rotective coloration, 
which is some shade of bluish green, mottled or ban*ed with black alxjve, and 
iridescent silver beneath, the members of this family are all pelagic and 
carnivorous fish, associating in shoals, wliicli may be f)f imimuise size, and 
frequenting all tropical and temperate seas. To enable them to keep up their 
constant rapid movements, their muscles, which ari^ consequently red in colour, 
receive a much more abumlant supply of bl(MMl than is the cas(i with other 
meinb<*rs of the class, and their temperature is thereby rais(Ml several degrees 
higher. Although spawning in the ojs^n sea. at ceriain tiimjs of the j^ear tluy make 
perioilical migrations towanls tin* sliore in pui’suit of tin; slioals of||lierriiigs and 
their fry on which they sc) largely sul>sist. In time, tin; family dates from the 
lower Eocene dej>osits of Switzerland, w’here it is represented by sev<*ral extinct 
genera, and likewise^ hy a species of sucking-fish ; while many of the other existing 
genera occur in the latter deposits. 

The true mackerels are characterised hy the first florsal fin Ixiing continuous, 
with feeble spines ; the presence of five or six finlets Indiind the dorsal and anal ; 
the very small scales, which are evenly distributed over the body ; the small size of 
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may be considered certain that this fish is the survivor of the ancestral type from 
which its more specialised relatives have been evolved The body of the sucking- 
fishes is elongate and pyriform ; the eyes are lateral, or directed downwards and 
outwards; and the cleft of the mouth is deep. Villiform teeth are present, not 
only in the jaws and on the bones of the palate, but generally also on the tongue ; 
the scales are minute ; and there is no air-bladder. The second dorsal and anal 
fins are elongated, and the pelvics thoracic in position. Both in this genus and 
Elacate the shape of the caudal fin is subject to considerable change with age ; the 
middle portion in the young being produced into a long filament, which gradually 
shortens until a rounded margin is produced. At the time of the full development 
of the fish the comers of the tail have, however, grown out, so as to convert the 
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mundcHl fin into an einarginate or forked one. Of the two most common membei*8 
of the genus, Eckeneis remora, which is the one represented in our illustration, is 
comparatively small, growing only to a length of about 8 inches; whereas E. 
naucrateti, characterised by the sloiidcmess of its form, may reach a yai*d in length. 
Sucking-fishes are inhabitants of nearly all seas, and in a fassil state are found in 
the lower Eocene dei)osits of Switzerland. 

Sucking-fishes are commonly found attacheil to the bodies of sharks, although 
they may affix themselves either to turtles or ships ; and as they are carried by 
their involuntary hosts thnmgh a much greater extent of water than their limited 
powers of swimming would admit of their traveling b\^ themselves, they naturally 
obtain a much greater supply of food than would otherwise be possible. The 
erection of the plates constituting the sucker pixxluces a series of vacua, by means 
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of which the adherence is ctfectetl ; and so sti*ong is the adhesion that it is very 
difficult to remove one of these tishes except by sliding it along the surface to 
which it is attaclied. Moseley ixiinarks that in shark -fishing the suckers some- 
times drop off as the shark is hauled on board, and sometimes remain attached ; 
and that when a shark is hooked and struggling in the water, they may often lie 
seen to shift their position. Ho adds that as it is the back of tl.e sucking-fis!; 
that is applied to the body by which it is transported, this *‘lK*ing always less 
exposed to light is light-coloured, whereas the l)elly, wliich is constantly outer- 
most and exposed, is of a dark chocolate colour. Tlie familiar distribution of 
colour existing in most other fish is thus reversed No <l<nibt the ( bjt^ct of this 
arrangement is to render the fish less conspicuous on the lu-own back of tlie shark. 
Were its belly light-coloured, as usual, the adherent fish would be visible for a 
great distance against the dark backgixiund. The result is that when the fish is 
seen alive, it is difficult to persuade oneself at first that tlie sucker is not on the 
animals belly, and that the dark exposed surface is not its back. The form of 
the fish, which has the back flattened ami the belly raisijd ami ixmnded, strengtliens 
the illusion. When the fish is presorveil in spirits, the colour becomes of a unifonn 
chocolate, and this curious effect is lost. When one of tiu'se fish, a f(H)t in length, 
has its wet sucker applied to a taV>lo, and is allowed time to lay hold, it adheixss 
so tightly that it is impossible to pull it off by a fair vertical strain.*' When they 
have lost their shark these fish oftcai attach themselves to a ship, which they 
probably mistake for a larger individual of that race. It has been statinl that 
certain races are in the habit of employing sucking-fishes for the capture of 
turtles. This curious mode of fishing is practised by the natives of Zanzibar, 
Cuba, and Torres Straits, 

Star-Gazers and Weaver.s,— F amily TRAcnmiD^^i:, 

According to the arrangement adopted by Dr. GUnther, the eighth family of 
the group under consideration is taken to include not only the typical weavers, 
but likewise the star-gazers and several other more or less nearly allifMl types, 
these being split up into five subfamili(^s. On the other hand. Day prefers to 
regard some if not all of these subfamilies as the n;i)resentatives of distinct 
families ; but in a work of the |»rcsent nature it will bo more conveiiimit to treat 
the whole of them together. In this wider sense the family is characterised by 
the more or less elongated and narrow form of the body, which may Ixf eitlier 
naked, or have scales. A spinous dorsal, or a spinous portion of tli(J doi’sal, is 
generally di.stinct, in which the spines are coniujcted by membrane ; tlierc are no 
finlets; the caudal (except in the tih^-fish) is not forked ; the pelvic fins include a 
single spine and five rays; and the gill-openings are rnons or hm wdde. The 
number of vertebras in the trunk is generally Um or more, and there luv always 
more than fourteen in the tail. As a rule. Hut rneTnl)ers of this family agree with 
those of the preceding families of the group in the absence of a lx>ny stay connect- 
ing the preoperciilar bone with the orbit, but in the genus Ptim/loahrmaw and its 
allies such a connection exists. Carnivorous in their habits, the majority of these 
fishes are of small size, with but fc^eble swimming powers, and living on the 
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bottom of shallow seaa The tile-fish and its allies are, however, large deepwater 
forms; and the genus Bathydraco has been taken from depths of over 1200 
father^ They inhabit all seas except the Arctic, where they are almost unknown. 

The star-gazers, as typically represented by the genus Urano- 
**"'®‘****’ ecopus, of which one species {U. amber) is shown in the upper figure 
of the accompanying illustration, form the first subfamily, and take their name 
from the upward direction of their small eyes, which are situated on the upper 
surface of the head. They are further characterised by the continuous lateral 
line, and by the spinous portion of the single or double dorsal fin being less 
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developed than the soft part, which is similar to the anal. The members of the 
typical genus are distinguished by the large, broad, and massive head being partly 
covered with bony plates ; the vertical cleft of tlie mouth ; and the minute size of 
the scales. The first of the two dorsal fins has from three to five spines, and the 
rays of the pectorals are branched. Villiform teeth are present in the jaws and 
on the bones of the palate, but thei^e are no tusks. The gill-cover is armed; 
and there is generally a long filament below or in front of the tongue, but there 
is no air-bladder. While the figured species is from the Mediterranean, the others 
range from the Indo-Pacific to the Atlantic. Barely measuring K foot in length, 
these exceedingly unprepossessing fish can raise or depress their small eyes at will, 
and are generally found lying sluggishly on the sea-tettom in wmt for their prey, 
frequently concealed among stones. The filament in front of the mouth, which 
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is moved by the stream of water continually passing through the latter, doubtless 
acts as a lure to entice the small creatures on which these fishes feed. In the 
allied Leptoscopus of New Zealand, and Ichthyimopm, ranging from India to 
Japan, there is but a single dorsal fin ; the latter genus agroeing with the true 
star-gazers in having bony plates on the head, whereas in the former the whole 
head is invested in a smooth skin. The Indian /. inetmiis attains a length of 
2 feet, and is stated to live in the mud 

WaaTirs. common English weaver, or sting-bull {Traehinus draco), 

shown in the lower figure of the illusti*ation on p. is the best 
known representative of the typical genus of the second subfamily, i*i which the 
eyes are more or less lateral in position, the lateral line continuous, and tlie hinder- 
part of the premaxillary bones devoid of an enlarged tooth ; the dorsal fins being 
one or two in number. In this particular genus the cleft of the mouth is very 
oblique ; the eyes have an upward inclination ; the cycloid scah^s are very small ; 
and there are villifonn teeth both in the jaws and on the bones of the palate. 
Of the two dorsal fins, the fii*st is very short and furnished with six or seven 
spines; and the lower rays of the pectorals are simple. In the head both the 
preorbital and preopcrcular bones aro armed. Tlie weavers have a somewhat 
peculiar geographical distribution, l)eing found in the European seas, but unknown 
on the Atlantic coasts of America, although reappearing in Chilian waters. In 
the British seas they are represented by the greattu* weaver (JT. draco), froquently 
measuring about a foot in length, and tlie lesser weaver (1\ vijmm), which seldom 
exceeds 6 inches. Yarrell writes that “the great weaver generally measures 
about 12 inches in length, but has been known to attain 17 inch(*s; its food 
is the fry of other fishe.s, and its flesh is excellent. It swims very near the 
bottom, is sometimes taken in deep water by tlie trawl-net, and occasionally with 
a baited luxik attached to deeji-sea lim‘s. When caught it should be handled 
with great caution. I have known, says 51 r. (Vmch, three men wounded success- 
ively in the hand by the same fish, and the conse(|Ueiiees have been in a few 
minutes felt as high as tin? shoulder. Smart friction with oil soon restores the 
I)art to health, but such is the difgree of danger, or apprehimsion of it rather, 
arising from wounds itdlicted by tlie spines of the weavei*s, that our own fishermen 
almost invariably cut ofl’ the first dorsal fin an<l Ixith opercular spines before they 
bring them on shore.” TJie poisonous secretion, which is a incnJification of the 
onlinaiy mucus, is lodged in a deep double gr(x>ve in the spines of the dorsal fiji 
and gill-cover. There are luinierous other genera cjf the subfamily, among which 
the above-mentioned Hathydtuco is noteworthy as being a deep-sea fish. 

The third subfamily — regarded by many writ<n’S as a distinct 
family under the namo of Latilukc — has Ixjen long known by the 
genera Latilus and Pintjuipm from various tropical and subtropical seas, and is 
characteristxl by the body Ixiing covered with small scales, the lateral position of 
the eyes, the continuous laU^ral line, and the presence of a large t<xitli on tlie 
hinder part of the premaxillaiy bonea. Especial interest attaches to the group, 
on account of the discoverj^ of a new member off Noinans Land, Massachusetts, 
in 1879, which received the name of tile-fish (Lojfholutilvs char/ujelemiiicejM), 
An interesting account of this fish is given by Mr. B. Phillips, wlio, after mention- 
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ing that the first example was taken by the captain of a fishing-smack when 
working cod-lines in deep water, goes on to observe that the tile-fish was one of 
the most brilliantly-coloured fishes out of the tropics, and remarkable for the 
presence of a soft dorsal fin, resembling that of the salmon, which is placed on 
the neck in advance of the regular dorsal fin instead of behind it, as in the salmon 
family. In the U.S. Fishing Report of 1881, it is stated that “there is every 
reason to believe that the tile-fish will rank among the most important food-fishes 
of the United States.” The fish would weigh from 10 lbs. to 40 lbs., and its 
abundance was remarkable. It took the hook readily, and in an hour or two 
a catch of 250 lbs. of tile-fish was not uncommon. As the lines used were the 
same as for cod-fishing, no change of apparatus was necessary. It was then 
believed that this new fish would singularly increase the food-supply of the North 
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Atlantic Coast ; but just when Americttii rtshermen were beginning to apply their 
skill to the catching of tile-fish ott' the New England coast, the Lopholatilm 
disappeared. 

otlitr Groups other subfamilies, distinguished by the lateral line being 

interrupted or stopping short of the caudal fin, are severally typified 
by the genera PHemiochrmiis and Xotoiheiria : the fonner subfamily having the 
dorsal fin continuous, while in the latter it is divided. Psenduchromis and certain 
other genera include tropical fish frequenting coral-ivefs or coral-ctmsts, and 
taking their name fi*om their supeiiicial i*esemblance to the members of a verj»' 
<litfert>nt family — the Chnm Uliihe, They differ from all the allied fonns in having 
a bony stay connecting the preopercular bone with the infraorbital ring. 

Soft-Spines and FROQ-FjmEs,--¥Ami\ieH Malacaxthid^ bjiA BjrnACBW^ 

Of these two unimpoi*tant families, the first is represented solely by the soft- 
spines {Malactintlim), and differs from the preceding family by having only ten 
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trank and fourteen tail-vertebrse. The body is elongated, and covon^d with very 
small scales ; the mouth has very thick lips ; and the preftiaxilla) have a largo 
tooth behind. The dorsal fin is single, ami, like the anal, greatly elongated; 
its anterior portion having a few simple rays. There is one spine to the tiv0- 
.rayed pelvic fins ; and the gilbmembranes are united beneath the throat, the gill- 
cover being armed with a spine. Of the three tropical sjx^ies constituting this 
genus, the one here figured {M, luedti) is distributed through tlir Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, from Mauritius to the Sandwich Islands ; the second has a nearly 
similar range; but the third is found on the Atlantic coast of Tropical America. 

Frog-fishes (Batrachu^) may be taken as our rejiivscnl/atives of 
Trof-PlibeB. second of the two families under consideration. The family to 
wliich they belong is characterised by the distinct spinous portion of the dorsal 
fin, which includes a few pungent spines; while the pelvic fins have one spine 
and only two soft rays. Tlio head is broad, thick, and frog-like: the Ixnly 
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elongate, and compressed Ix'hind; and tin* skin either completely naketl, or 
covered with small scales ; the conical teeth hfjiiig of small or medium size. Ihe 
soft dorsal and anal fins are elongated, and tlie pectorals simple; the rather 
narrow gill-opening forming a more or less nearly vertical slit in advance of Uie 
latter, and the opercular Ixines lieing armed. An air-hlad<]er is mvarmhly present. 
All the memlxirs of the family are of small size and camivonius liabits, living on 
the sea-bottom and often ascending ti<lal rivers; but, while the majority are 
confined to the tropics, a few range into the warmer parts of the temperoUf zonea 
As a genus, the true frog-fishes are characterised by the spinous portion of t e 
dorsal fin having three strong spines, and the presence of several spines on 
the gill-cover ; while in many species the margins of the mouth, as well as ot icr 
parts of the head, are provided with shining tentaclea Out of alxuit a dozen 
species, one (B. didaetyliui) occurs in the Mediterranean. Some of the ^icies 
have a poison-gland under each pectoral fin ; and at Penang all the tri aro 
t^rarded as highly poisonous, although in Bombay their flesh is eaten by the 
poorer classes of nativea The poison-gland attains its highest development 
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in a species from the Pacific coast of Panama, described under the name of 
Thalasaophryne, in which it ia stated to be aa perfect as in the venomous snakea 
In this fish each opercular bone terminates in a long spine similar to those of the 
dorsal fin ; these spines being perforated by a canal having an aperture at their 
base and summit. This canal communicates with a sac containing the poisonous 
secretion, which can be made to flow out through the spine bj^ pressuie. 

Angler-Fish and their Allies, — Family Lophiid^. 

Passing over one very unimportant family, our next representatives of the 
group under consideration are the angler-fish and their allies ; a family remarkable 
for their extreme ugliness and strange forms. Possessing the group-characters 
already noticed, they are specially distinguished by having the spinous dorsal fin 
placed far forwards on the head, and generally modified more or less completely 
into tentacles, although it may be represented by isolated spines. The head and 
fore-part of the body are of enormous relative size, and the teeth in the capacious 
mouth are either villifonn or rasp-like. When present, the pelvic fins consist of 
four or five soft rays ; and the pectorals are supported by a prolongation of some 
of the superior bones. The gill-opening is reduced to a small aperture situated 
near the pectoral fin ; and the gills themselves are either two and a half or three 
and a half in number, false gills being generally absent. These fish are distributed 
over all seas. Dr. Giinther writes that “ the habits of all are equally sluggish and 
inactive; they are vc^ry bad swimmers; those found near the coasts lie on the 
bottom of the sea, holding on with their arm-like pectoral fins to seaweeds or 
stones, between which they are hidden ; those of pelagic habits attach themselves 
to floating seaweed or other objects, and are at the mercy of wind and current.” 

A large proportion of the genera have, therefore, found their way to the greatest 
depths of the ocean, retaining all the characteristics of their surface-ancestors, 
but assuming the modifications by which they live in abysmal depths. 

AtigiiiiHi number of species constituting the typical genus 

{Lrq^hiuM) of the family include its ugliest representatives, among 
these being the British angler-fish (£. pisco/or/itJ!<), which also rejoices in the titles 
of fishing-frog, frog-fish, or sea-devil. Its leading characters are to be found in 
the enormous size of the broad, depressed, and rounded head, near the middle of 
the upper surface of which are situated the small eyes ; and the groat width of the 
cleft of the mouth, which looks like a yawning chasm. Both the jaws and palate 
are armed with rasp-like teeth of unequal size, capable of being raised and 
deprossed at the will of their owner. The body is naked ; the first three spines 
of the dorsal fin foi*m long tentacles on the head, and the next three are con- 
nected ; the soft doroal and anal fins being of small length. Young specimens are. 
exceedingly unlike their parents, having the head smaller, the tentacles branched, 
and most of the rays of the fins produced into long filaments. The whole of the 
few known foniis are coast-haunting fishes, the common specie ranging from 
the European and South African seas to those of the western side of North 
America ; while a second is found in the Mediterranean, a third in Chinese and 
Japanese w^aters, and a fourth in those of the Admiralty Islands. In the British 
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specie general colour of the upper surface is vudform himm, beconiiag darker 
on the fin-membranes j while the under-parts, as well as tlie [)ectu]'al and pelvic 
fins, are white; the tail being dark blackish brown. The colour is, however, 
subject to a certain amount of modification, according to the tint of the inanimate 
surroundings of the individual. Although commonly not more than a yard in 
length, specimens of this ugly monster have been known to measuro more than 



BARKACUDA AND ANaLER-KISlI ( jVwat. HlZc). 

6 feet. ' In all respects the an^jler affords us an cixainple of a creatunj most 
admirably modified and adapted for the exigencies of its particular iiuxlo of life. 
Living on the mud or sand of a shallow soa-bottom, the angler is protected not 
only by its power of adapting its own coloration to that of it.s environment, but 
likewise by the fringefl appendages surrounding the head presenting the appear- 
ance of a mass of seaweed. The structure of tlie paire<l fins reiHlei*8 the fish able 
to walk on the sea-bottoin ; and with these limbs it also stirs up at times the sand 
and mud to attract its prey, and at the same time to aid in concealing its own 
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Z ^ tolMl. on the h»d, th. enmmit of winch tem^te. m « «I»»icd 
lappet; and no sooner is the unfortunate victim well within reach, than it is 
engulfed with one snap of the capacious mouth; the erectile and backwardly- 
directed teeth preventing any chance of escape from this avemus. ^ 

As an example of a pelagic genus of the family we select the 
TtntMae-nm. so remarkable for their nest-building 

habita In these fishes the large head is elevated and compressed; the cleft of 
the mouth being quite or nearly vertical, and of only moderate width. There are 
rasp-like teeth on the palate and jaws ; the eyes are small and lateral ; the body 
may be either naked, or covered with granules or spines, which may be modified 
into tentacles ; and the head is furnished with three tentacles very similar to those 
of the true anglers. The soft dorsal is of moderate length, and the anal short ; 
pelvic fins being present. Although chiefly tropical, these fishes are often carried 
far into the temperate seas ; and many of them have a most extensive range, being 
found alike in tlie Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. Feeble swimmers, these fishes are 
not unfrequently to be found near the coast, where tliey conceal themselves beneath 
corals, stones, or seaweed, to which they hold fast by their arm-like pectoral fins. 
They have also been observed to hop over moist ground or slimy seaweed, and 
at times conceal themselves in the mud, after the manner of the true anglers, 
attracting their prey by the movements of the first tentacle on the head, the 
extremity of which, when in motion, much resembles a worm. When at sea, they 
have the power of inflating their bodies in the same way as the globe-fishes. It 
has been observed that one of these fishes placed in a basin containing a small 
(|uantity of water produced so strong a current by tlie passage of w^ater through 
its jaws, and its subsequent expulsion through the gill-orifice, tliat a rapid rotatory 
motion resulted. ‘‘The gulf- weed,* writes Day, "assists the migration of these 
fishes ; <luring the winter months the prevailing winds bring to the islands of the 
Bermudas large fields as well as isolated patches of weed, on which many fishes 
find a home, and among them A7itennarm8. Here it makes its wonderful nest, 
suspended by means of silk-like fibres, which prove strong enough to support the 
huge bunches of eggs that hang like grape-clusters within its orbicular case; 
and M. Vaillant has shown that each nest is made of one seaweed, the different 
twigs being brought together and made fast to each other by the fish by means 
of a pasty sort of substance provided by the animal itself/* 


The Bull-Heads and Guknards,— Family Cottid^, 

The thirieenth family of the present section differs from all the foregoing, 
with the exception of the genus Pseudochroin is and its allies, in the presence of 
a bony process arising from the infraorbital ring of the skull to connect it with 
the spine at the angle of the preopercular bone. In shape the body is more or 
less elongate and subcylindrical ; the cleft of the mouth is tiansvei'se, and the 
'weak teeth are generally arranged in villiform bands. As a rule, there are two 
dorsal fins, of which the spinous is leas developed than the soft ; both the latter 
and the anal being elongated ; the pectorals may be provided with filamentons 
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appeniagesj and the pelvic pair have not more than five rays. The body \usy 
either naked, scaled, or protected by a single row of plate-like scaleK. ’l la- 
membeiB of this family, which are arranged under a good many generic heads, 
are distributed over almost all seas, while a few inhabit fresh waters. Of com- 
paratively s ma l l or medium size, these fishes have but poorly developed swimming 
powers, and spend their time swimming or crawling at the bottom of the sea in 
shallow water at no gi-eat distance from the coast A Japanese bull-head is stated, 
however, to have been dredged in five hundred fathoms of water, in a fossil state 
gurnards referable to the existing genus occur in many of the Eurepean Tertiary 
rocks ; while remains of bull-heads are met with in the upper Miocene of Basle, 
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and those of the allied extinct genus {LpjndocotfuH\ distinguiKhed })y its ctenoid 
scales, in the upper Eocene of Switzerland. 

Ball Bead!. familiar bull-head or millers thumb (CoUuh tfohio),oi the 

streams of Britain and many other parts of Europe, belongs to a 
genus containing some forty species, mcjstly flistributed over the fresh waters and 
coasts of the temperate zone of the Northern Homispliere. All are of small size, 
and characterised by the broad, depressed, and i-ounded head ; tin* su])cylindi‘ical 
body, somewhat compressed pasteriorly ; the al>sence of scales ; the rlistinct lateral 
line ; and the rounded pectoral fins, in which some or all of the rays arc simple. 
Villifonn teeth are present on the jaws and vomer, although there are none on 
the palatine bones. In the majority of the fresh-water species the spine on the 
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^,^1®f|■■■eo!Bo«liaB■fo0^& q»ecies, which raiagea ov^jfWpMifci^ 

JTcar^rh Asia,^^ or 6 inches in aiiid is j 

fe»^ in small streams than in large rivers. It 1^ o* 

cjmdiiig its broad and flat head beneath loose stoni& i^ Jfc^ 

position win lie motionless for hours, but when ^ihiiptorbed swimsi>4<ljd3!^,||jji|^*y. 
Its food ocmsists of the larve of water-inseets and cmstaemme, as 
and fry of dther small fish. The other British rqireseWiativee 
aU marine, and include the sea-scorpion {C. scorpius) ami 
both of which are also found on the <^posite side of the iilaatio. 
other less oomm<m e^ecies. The males of the common marine spedies |il^^ 
to build a nest of stones and seaweed for the reception of the spasm.^ jd^ jfe’^^^ 
and defend the young fry when hatched. 

On the Indian and Australian coasts the bull-heads are reihftamt'^ -1^4^ 
so-called flat-heads, or crocodile-fishes (Platycephoitts), in wUii^ 
depressed head is more or less fully armed with spines, and the bodjiK 
with ctenoid scales ; the anterior spine of the first dorsal fin being IsohihsdJhPilll 
the rest, and teeth present on both the vomer and palatine bonea Day of 

these fishes that “ the wounds from their spines are dreaded because of they^ent 
irritation they occasion. Their eyes are peculiar; the iris possesses ii|riii:fle9ni- 
circular flaps, one above, the other below, the upper being usually the Ib<|^ ; 
these flaps can be brought close together, probably under tiie stimulus of > 

Of a decidedly ugly appearance, the gurnards (Trigla) are OUifly 
recognised by their enormous, square, and elevated heads, in which 
the upper surface and sides are entirely bony, and likewise by the finger-like 
first three rays of the pectoral fins, which serve not (mly for walking on the 
sea-bottcnn but likewise as organs of touch. There are two dorsal fins, of which the 
spinous is tall, and the soft one long, low, and simpar to the anal; the tail-fin 
being slightly rounded. The teeth are villifonn; and the air-bladder, whidx is 
generally fumirined with lateral muscles, may be divided into two lon^tudirnd 
halvea They have been divided into three sulgenera, of which the typical one 
is characterised by the absence of teeth on the palatines, and the small aze of the 
scales, with the exception of the highly modified ones forming the lateral line, 
which are laige, triangular, and spiny. The second group is distinguiriied by the 
medium size of the scales; while in the third teeth are present cm the pahitine 
bones. Their colours are frequently Inilliant, and the fins highly decorated. 
The genus is represented by some forty species, distributed over all temperate and 
tropical seas, out of which no less than seven are found in British watem. ^eir 
flerii, which is firm and flaky, and of a pale orange-pink tinge, is extensively used 
as food. One of the best known of the British species is the red gurnard 
which seldom exceeds 12 or 14 inches in Imigth, and, when freshly cauj^ is cd 
a bright red colour, wiih the sides and under-parts rilveiy yrhite, an^'i|||| iflas 
redcUsh white. Its food oousutts of crustaceans, which give tim, pinkia^;)iipiii to 
its fle^, and the spasrniag-seascm is May or Juna The si^pli 
(T. hvrwndo), which is i&e one represent^ in the woodcut, is 
species, taking its ^tin name frmn the lengtii cl the peetotal fins, a^ 
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IWMlt tlbe liewaiyM mwv tint of th«ir iqnev maimm. Man aboadnat than 
tupeaea , titis gnmard may madi a eouple ot feet in }«nf[th, ita geaend 
iriOti' boll' twownish ted. A third Britinh form ia commonly known aa tim fi^pir 
<(lt ^y*«X and may be recognised by tim onnsually ktg^ siae of the head, the ttom 
|^vi^<i(ttiiig iWttle, and the greater length of the spines of the gill-cover. Ihe 
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genetal ndonr is brilliant ted, with the nnder-parte white It attains a Irag^ of 
a coiqple of feet, and is supposed to take its name from the grunting sound whic , 
in fntmnnn with Other species, it emits when first handled, owing to the esca^ 
of air tiuouii^ the mouth The European forms are rately found on the other ewe 
of ths AaiMifaV when their place is takoi by representatives of the third subgenw 
Two &ititi> ^es a» figured in the cdoured Plate, namely, the grey gurnard 
(f, gMfiHinlna) above, and the otreaked gurnard (T Uwata) below 
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The Flying Gurnards and their Allies, — Bacttloftsbidm. 

Another family of the present section is typified by the so-called flying 
gurnards, and is easily recognised by the investiture of the body in an armour of 
bony keeled plates or scales. In form the body is elongate and subcyclindrical ; 
the teeth are weak ; and there is a bony stay connecting the preopercular with 
the infraorbital ring. These fishes are all marine, some being pelagic, and they 
are found in all seas, from the Arctic Ocean to the Equator, as vrell as in the 
Southern Hemisphere. They are represented by an extinct genus {Petalapieryx) 
in the Italian middle Eocene 

The curious-looking fish (Agonua cataphractua), figured in the 
accompanying illustration, is the British representative of a genus 
of small-sized fishes inhabiting the northern temperate seas and extending into 
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the Arctic Ocean. They are characterised by the angulation of the head and body, 
which are invested in bony plates ; the small size of the teeth in the jaws ; the 
two doi-sal fins ; and the al)sence of appendages to the pectorals. Of the armeti 
bull-head, as the British species is popularly termed, Yan*ell writes that it is not 
uncommon along the line of our southern coast, where *it is well known; and the 
young of small size are fi-equently l^ken by the shrimpers in most of the sand}^ 
bays at the mouth of the Thames and of other rivers ; on tlje eastern coast it is 
very plentiful It seldom excetMls Cinches in length; its food, is aquatic insects 
and crustaceans ; it spawns in May, depositing the ova among stones, and its flesh 
is said to be firm and goal” Somewhat curiously, an outlying representative of 
the genus occurs on the Chilian coast 
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remarkable for the singularity of their form, we may 
*• / n • , “y beaked gurnards, of which the Europcsan repreaenta- 

tiw {PentM.hm cataphrmtum) is shown in our illustration. These rather small 
fishes aro specially charroterised by the preorbital bone being prolonged into a 
flattened process projecting on each side beyond the muzzle; the whole of the 
squared head being invested in a solid bony case. Large plates of bone form the 
body-armour; the doiml fin may be either continuous or divideil into two moieties, 
of which the second is the longer ; there are two free appendages in advance of 
each pectoral hn ; teeth are wanting ; and the lower jaw is provide*! with liarlxila 
These fishes, of which there are some ten representatives, range from the southern 
shores of Britain, through the Mediterranean and Atlantic, »ind likewis. from the 
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Indian Ocean to China aii<l the »San<lwicli IslaridH. Nowhere abundant, they are 
Ixslieved to inhabit deeper water than the jj^irnardH, which they resemble in tlieir 
general mode of life. 

Fiyinff Of more interest than cither of tlie ijreceding arc the so-calh‘il 

Oumardi. flying gurnards {DactylopieruH) of the Meditorranenn, the Tropical 
Atlantic, and Indo-Pacific Oceans, since they alone shan^ with ih<? tiaie flying- 
lish the power of taking long flying leaps along the surface of tin? wa. In orclej* 
to do this, their pectoral flns are greatly devtjloped, tissuming a wing-like fonii, 
with the anterior portion shortiir and separated from tlie. remainder. 'J'lie up]Mir 
surface and sides of the squared, gurnarfl-like head are bony ; long .sj)ines are present 
on the scapular and preopercular ; the body is covered with hum liuin -sized keeh;fl 
scales, among wdiich there is no lateral lino ; and the second dorsal fin but slightly 
exceeds the first in length. Although granular teeth are y)r(?sent on th<* jaw, the 
palate is toothless. The air-bladder is divider! into longitudinal halves, and 
furnished with a muscle. It is only in the adult that the pfctoral fins are suffi- 
ciently developed to enable these fishes to “ fly.” Of the three species, the best 
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knoim is D. vdlAlam, which may be commonly met with in the Me^te**aiioan. 
Very similar in their habits to the true flying-fish, the flying gurnards are more 

heavily built, and measure as much as 18 inches m length. « , 

In this place may be noticed the cunous little dragon-fishes 
anc«-naiMa from the Indian, Chinese, and AustraUan seas, which 

although referred by Dr. Gllnther to a distinct family are included by Day in 
the present one. In these strange little fishes the broad and depressed body is 
^ covered with bony 

plates, which are 
movable, although 
those investing the 
tail are firmly 
welded together. 
The narrow gill- 
opening is situated 
in front of the 
pectoral fin ; the 
gill-cover is formed 
of a single plate, 
and the gills them- 
selves are four in 
number. The single 
short dorsal fin is 
placed opposite an 
anal of similar 

size ; the pectorals are long, horizontal, and composed of simple rays, some of which 
may be spinous ; and the pelvis comprises one or two rays, the outer one being 
elongated. Both teeth and an air-bladder are wanting. The figured species 
(P. natans) is an Australian one, and is less well known than the Indian P. draco 
and the Chinese P, volens; dried specimens of the latter being familiar objects 
on Chinese insect-boxes. Nothing seems to have been ascertained as to the habits 
of these fish, although it has been suggested that they probably frequent sandy 
shores. With this family we take leave of the great Cotta-Scombriform section, 
as it is called, and pass on to another containing only two or three families. 
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The Lump-Suckers, — Family Cycloptertda:. 

With the lump-suckers we come to a small section characterised by the 
spinous dorsal fin being short, and either composed of flexible spines, or much 
less developed than the soft dorsal, or soft portion of the same ; the soft dorsal 
being equal in extent to the anal If present, the pelvic fins are either thoracic 
or jugular in position, with one spine, and generally five (rarely four) soft raya 
There is a prominent papilla in the neighbourhood of the vent. In no case is 
there a bony stay to the preopercular from the infraorbital ring. As a family, 
the lump-suckers are characterised by the thick or oblong body, which may be 
either naked or tuberculated ; the small teeth; and the presence of a circular 
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wSBiefiiva disc on the lower surface of the chest, surrounded by a fringe of skin, 
and suj^rted by the rudiniental pelvic fins, the gill-opening being narrow. All 
the members of the family, which are arranged under two genera, are carnivorous 
and coast-dwelling fishes, restricted to the colder seas of the Northern. Hemisphere, 
and ranging into the Arctic Ocean. They derive their name from their habit of 
attaching themselves to rocks by means of the adhesive disc. 

The members of the typical genus Cycloptenia are ugly ‘ lumpy ** fishes, with 
the thick, short body covered with a viscous tubercula^d skin; the large head 
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has a very short, blunted muzzk^; and there are rows of villiform teeth in the 
jaws, but none on the palate. The skeleton is remarkable for its softness, owing 
to the small amount of mineral matter entering into the composition of the bones. 
In the British species {C. liimpua), rtipresented in the upper figure of the accom- 
panying illustration, the skin is so thick as to almost conceal the first dorsal fin ; 
and in the adult the large rough tubercles are arranged in four longitudinal series 
on ea ch side of the body. In the young, however, these tubercles are not developed. 
Although these fishes may reach a len^h of a couple of feet, they do not usually 
measure more than 12 or 14 inches. Yarrell writes that “in the month of March 
the colours of the lump-fish are in the highest perfection, combining various 
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shades of blue, purple, and rich orange.” These voracious fishes feed chiefly on 
the fiy of other speciea In the Arctic lump-sucker {G. apinoma) there an 1^, 
AnmWI bony plates, surmounted with a spine, on the head and body of the ant 
In the allied Idparia the skin is naked, and more or less loose. 


The Gobies and Mud-Skippers,— Family Qobiida!. 

The gobies and their allies differ from the preceding family in that there are 
always distinct rays to the pelvic fins ; although in some cases the two fins may 
be joined in the middle line. EUongated in form, the body may be either scaled 
or naked ; and the teeth are generally small, but may have enlarged tusks among 
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them. The spinouM portion of the dorsal (whether separate or continuous with 
the soft dorsal) is always composed of flexible spines, and shorter than the soft 
dorsal. The gill-opening is more or less narrowed, and there is usually no air- 
bladder. This very extensive family comprises littoral Ashes of small size and 
carnivorous habits, a few of which have accustomed themselves to a fresh-water 
life. It contains a large number of genera, some of which are extremely numerous 
in species, as are the latter in individuals; and their range includes the coast- 
regions of all the temperate and tropical seas. Geologically, the gi*oup is com- 
paratively ancient, true gobies dating from the middle Eocene of Monte Bolca, 
while the extinct genus Chirothrix occurs in the Chalk of the Lebanon. 

Familiar to all in the person of the common British species 
Oobius niger, the gobies form a very lai^ genus, with a 
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geographical distribution as extensive as that of the family, but especially well 
represented in tropical and subtropical seas, no less than forty different kinds 
being recorded from those of India alone. These fishes have the iKidy generally 
scaled; two dorsal fins, of wliich the first is usually furnished witli six flexible 
spines; the pelvic fins united to form a disc, which, however, is at most only 
partially adherent to the abdomen ; the teeth in more than a single row ; and 
the vertical gill-opening of moderate width. The fonn of the body is subject to 
considerable specific variation ; and in some forms the head, and in others a part 
or even the whole of the body is devoid of scalea In sc'rne cases th ^re may bo 
barbels or warts on the head, and in others a crest on the occiput. Theitj are 
likewise considerable differences in the dentition, some species having large tusks 
among the oixiinary teeth. The gobies, of ^vliich there are several British marine 
species, are especially partial to rocky coasts, where they protect themselves 
against waves and storms by adhering to rocks by means of the sucker formed 
by their modified pelvic fins ; many of them being often found in the swirl of the 
retreating wavea Some, however, prefer brackish estuaries or lagoons, while 
others again, like the Russian species (6r. fluviafilw) represented in our illustration, 
are exclusively fresh-w^ater. In many of them the male constructs a nest in which 
the spawn is hatched. In the case of the spotted goby, or polewig (0. minutun) 
— a species found for some distance up the Thames — the male, when in tidal 
pools, generally chooses one of the shells of a cockle or some other bivalve for its 
nest; the shell being placed on the sand with its concave surface downwards, 
beneath w^hich the sand' is hollow^ed out and cemented by a special mucilaginous 
secretion from the skin of the fish ; a cylindrical tunnel giving access to the nest, 
and the whole structure being covered over with loose sand. The female having 
deposited her eggs, wdiich are fixed to the shell, in this nest, the.iriale mounts 
guard over them, maintaining his watch during the wliole period of incubation, 
which lasts from six to nine days. A European goby {Latnvnculua pellwAdwi), 
belonging to a distinct genus, and characterised by its translucent body, is 
almost peculiar among vertebrates in that its span of life is of only a year’s 
duration. In June and July the spawn is deposited, the eggs are hatched in 
August, while in the late autumn or winter the fishes become fully mature ; these, 
however, die oft* in the following July or August, so that in September only the 
fry are to be met with. 

^ Omitting all mention of a number of more or less nearly allied 

*^***”^ genera, our ne.xt representatives of the family are the mud-skippers 
{PeriojiJdhalmus), remarkable not only for the peculiar physiognomy given them 
by their conspicuous eyes, but likewise on account of their strange habits. These 
fishes, which frequent the coasts and estuaries bordering the Indo-Pacific Ocean, 
and likewise reappear on the shores of West Africa, take their name from their 
prominent eyes, which are set close together somewhat below the line of the 
profile, and are not only capable of protrusion and retraction but are furnished 
with a well-developed outer eyelid. The elongate body is covered with cycloid 
or slightly pectinated scales, extending on to the bases of the pectoral fins ; the 
deft of the mouth is nearly horizontal, with the upper jaw projecting somewhat 
beyond the lower, and the conical teeth are vertical. The first dorsal fin includes 
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a variable number of flexible spines; tbe base of the pectomla are muscular; 
the pelvic fins are united for a portion of their length; and the caudal fin has 
its lower border obliquely truncated. The species here figured (P. hodrewteri) 
has a wide range, being found in the Bed Sea, the seas and on the coasts of India, 
where it ascends tidal rivers and estuaries, as well as in the Andamans, the Malay 
Archipelago, and the islands of the Pacific. Concerning their habits, Day writes 
that “these fishes, from the muscular development at the base of the pectoral 
fins, are able to use them for progression on mud or for climbing. It is a most 
carious sight to see P. ecJdoaaeri along the side of the Burmese rivers; at a 
distance the fishes appear like large tadpoles, stationary, contemplating all passing 
objects, or else siuippihg at flies or other insects ; suddenly, startled by something. 
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away they go with a hop, skip, and a jump, either inland among the trees or on 
to the water like a flat stone or a piece of slate sent skimming by a schoolboy. 
They climb on to trees and large pieces of grass, leaves, and sticks, holding on by 
their pectoral flns exactly as if these w^ere arms. Now and then they plant these 
firmly as organs of support, the same as one places one’s elbows on a table, then 
they raise their heads and take a deliberate survey of surrounding objecta” Of 
certain allied species, which he places in a genus apaiH^, the same writer remarks 
that they are essentially mud-dwelling fish, and that if placed in a vessel of deep 
water they appear to be rapidly drowned. In all, the remarkable prominence of the 
eyes is more or less completely lost after death. On the slimy banks of the small 
affluents of the Hughli near Calcutta, where the writer has often watched their 
strange habits, these fi^es may be seen in hundreds. 
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Concerning the precise systematic position of the beautifully 
coloui’ed fishes commonly known as dragonets (Oallloiiymus), there is 
some diflference of opinion ; Dr. Gilnther placing them with the gobies, whereas 
Day, on account of the wdde separation of the pelvic fins (which in the latter and 
their near allies either form a disc or are very close together), refera them to a 
separate family. Be this as it may, these fishes, in addition to the feature already 
mentioned, are characterised l)y the head and anterior portion of the naked body 
being depressed, while the remainder is cylindrical. The pointed mouth has a 
narrow horizontal cleft, and a very protractile upper jaw ; the large eyes have a 
more or less upward direction ; small teeth are present on the jaws, bat none on the 
palate ; and there is a strong spine at the angle of the proopercular. Of the two 
dorsal fins, the foremost has from three to four flexible spines ; the pelvics are five- 
rayed ; and the gill-opening is very narrow, and generally reduced to a perforation 
on the upper border of tlie gill-cover. Then^ is a large amount of sexual difference 
among the dragonets, the adult males having the fin-i’ays produced into filaments 
and the intervening membranes brightly coloured, whereas the females wear a 
much more sombre livery; and it is due to this variation that there were long 
supposed to be two Britisli representatives of the genus, namely, the gemmeous, 
and the sordid dragonet ; the former being the male and the latter the female. In 
the adult male of the common dragonet (0. lyra) the first dorsal spine is greatly 
elongated; the general colour of the smootli skin being yellowish, beautifully 
banded and spotted with lilac ; the first dorsal fin bearing several lilac spots, and 
the second having lilac bands. In length, the male measures about 10 inches. Tlu^ 
yellow scalpin, as the male is called in some parts of Britain, is generally found 
in comparatively deep water, whereas the female often approaches the margin of 
the tide. Both sexes feed on molluscs and other liard-shelled creatures, as well as 
on worms. Out of some thirty representatives, the majority are inhabitants of the 
coast-regions of the temperate zone of the Ohl World, although a few are found in 
the Tropical Pacific. 

The Blennies and their Allies, — Families CepoliDjE, Blenniwas, etc. 

The well-known blennies, together with five less important families, constitute 
a sectional group of spiiKi-finned fishes, all of which may be treated under one 
heading. As a group, these fishes are characterised by the body being in general 
more or less nearly cylindrical in form ; the dorsal fin is elongated, and its spinous 
portion, if distinct, is also long, lieing equal to or even exceeding the soft part in 
length, while occasionally the whole fin may be spiny ; the anal is also more or less 
elongate ; the pelvics, when present, are thoracic or jugular in position ; and the 
caudal fin, which may he absent, is rounded or somewhat tinincated. 

BaadFlilias. family of the group (CepolUlce) i» represented by the 

small marine band-fishes, of which one species (CejMda mbeacenH) is a 
casual visitor to the British coasts. The essential characters of these fishes are to 
be found in the elongate and band-like form of the body ; the presence of one spine 
and five soft rays in the thoracically-placed pelvic fins ; and the absence of spines 
in the single dorsal and anal fins. The eyes are rather large and lateral, the teeth 
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of moderate size, and the caudal vertebrae unusually numerous While the 
majority of these fishes are confined to the northern temperate seas, a few extend 
into the Indian Ocean and as far south as Penang. 

The remarkable fishes known as hairy-backs constitute another 
Bftliy-Baokf. (Triclicmotidce) distinguished from the last by the 

jugular position of the pelvic fins, which are in front of the pectorals ; there being 
one or two spineless dorsal fins, an elongate anal fin, which is also spineless, and 
no papillae in the neighbourhood of the vent. The typical genus is represented by 
a single species {Trichonotus aetiger) from the Oriental seas, characterised by the 
first few rays of the single dorsal fin being isolated and more or less elongate, and 
likewise by the lower jaw exceeding the upper in length. The New Zealand 
thomy-nose {Hemerocoetea acanthorhynchua) represents a second genus, differing 
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from the last by all the rays of the long dorsal being in juxtaposition, by the upper 
jaw being longer than the lower, and the presence of horny processes on the 
muzzle. These fishes are not unfrequently found fioating on the surface of the 
ocean at a considerable distance from land. 

The most I'emarkable representatives of a third small family 
(Chiridiv) of this group constitute the genus Ckirus, which is peculiar 
in having several lateral lines, the number of these varying in the different speciea 
The family differs from the two preceding ones in that there is a bony stay con- 
necting the preopercular with the infraorbital ring ; while it is further distinguished 
by the single dorsal having its spinous and soft portions of nearly equal length ; 
the anal being nearly equal in length to the soft dorsal, and the pelvics thoracic in 
position, with one spine and five rays. The compressed and oblong body is scaled, 
the cleft of the mouth lateral, and the teeth are 'weak. All the members of the 
family are small littoral fishes, inhabiting both sides of the Northern Pacific ; the 
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figui*ed species {Chirua hexagrammus) being from Japanese waters. In the other 
genera the lateral line is single. 

fourth family of the group (Blenniidai) is much more 
extensive than either of the others, comprising a considerable 
number of genera^ some of which are rich in species. The family agi*ees with the 
haiiy-backs in the jugular position of the pelvic fins, which, w'hen present at all, 
are composed of a very few soft rays. In the anal fin, the spines are few or 
wanting, and there is very generally a papilla in the neighbourhood of the vent. 
The low and elongate body is more or less cylindrical in form, and eitli«=‘r naked or 
covered with scales, which are generally of small size. The dorsal fin, which may 
be either single, double, or triple, occupies nearly the whole length of the back ; 
and when it has a distinct spinous portion, tViis is at least as much developed as the 
soft part, while in some instances the whole fin may be spiny; the anal being 
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elongate. In most cases false gills are present. All the marine members of th(^ 
family are littoral forms, and the majority are of small size, while some are among 
the smallest of all fishes. They are abundant throughout all tropical and temperate 
seas ; and whereas some forms inhabit brackish water, others are exclusively fresh- 
water. Dr. Glinther writes that “one of the principal characteristics of the 
blennies is the ventral [pelvic] fin, which is formed by less than five rays, and has 
a jugular position. The blennies have this in common wdtli many gadoids [cod 
tribe], and it is sometimes difficult to decide to which of th(!se two families a fish 
should be referred. In such doubtful cases the presence of the pseudobranchia?- 
(which are absent in gadoids) nmy be of assistance. In many blennies the ventral 
fins have ceased to have any function, and Ixicome rudimentary, or even entirely 
absent. In others, the ventral fins, although reduced to cylin<lrical stylets, iKwsess 
a distinct function, and are used as organs of locomotion, by the aid of which the 
fish moves over the bottom.” The family is not definitely known in a fossil state,, 
although it may be represented by an extinct genus in the Monte Bolca Eocene. 
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The blennies of the typical genus Blennina, of which there are some forty 
species, are found in the northern seas, the Tropical Atlantic, the coasts of Tasmania, 
and the Bed Sea. They are characterised by the moderate elongation of the naked 
body, the short snout, the single continuous dorsal hn, and the presence of one 
spine and two rays in the pelvics. The cleft of the mouth is narrow, the jaws 
contain a single series of fixed teeth, behind which there is generally one lai^er 
curved tooth, at least in the lower jaw. Above each eye is the longer or shorter 
tentacle, and the gill-opening is relatively wide. Among British species we have 
the eyed blenny (B. ocellatua), distinguished by the dark spot on the elevated 
spinous portion of the dorsal, the smooth blenny or shanny B. pholia, and the large 
B, gattorugine, which may grow to a foot in length; while as an example of 
a species living in inland lakes we may cite the fresh- water blenny {B, vulgaris) of 
Southern Europe. Most can be readily accustomed to a fresh- water life, and many 
of the marine species attach themselves to floating objects, while some are found 
far out at sea among the patches of drifted seaweed. In the Indian seas the 
blennies are represented by seven more or less closely allied genera, in one of which 
(Xiphas'Ui) the body is band-like, and the caudal fin continuous with the dorsal 
and anal. 

vivi]Murous The fish (Zoarces viviparus) of which two examples are repre- 
Blsnniei. rented in the lower part of the illustration on p. 387, is one of two 
species of a genus remarkable for producing living young. With an elongate body, 
rudimcntal scales, and conical teeth in the jaws, these fish have an extremely 
elongated dorsal fin, separated from the caudal merely by a depression formed by 
a series of spines much shorter than the rays ; these spines being the only ones 
throughout the fins. The pelvic tins are composed of three or four rays : and the 
long anal fin is continuous posteriorly with the caudal. The gill-openings are wide. 
While the figured European species, which is not uncommon on the British coasts, 
does not exceed a foot in length, its Transatlantic cousin (^Z. ciuguillciris) may 
measure two or three times as much. The fry, which at birth are perfectly 
transparent, and form beautiful objects for the microscope, are so fully developed 
as to be able at once to swim freely on leaving the body of the female parent. 
Before their birth the female becomes so distended, that at the slightest pressure 
the young are extruded; these frequently being from two to three hundred in 
number, and always making their appearance in the world head first. The general 
colour of the adult fish is pale brown, with the dorsal fin and upper-parts mottled 
and barred with darker brown. 

Wolf-Pliiifa Easily recognised by the powerful tuberculated and molar-like 
teeth with which their mouths are armed, the wolf-fishes {Anarrhi^ 
chas) may be regarded merely as gigantic and somewhat specialised blennies. In 
this genus, which is represented by a small number of species from the northern 
seas of both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, the elongate body is covered 
with rudimental scales ; the muzzle is rather short and the cleft of the mouth wide ; 
and the jaws are armed with strong conical teeth, those of the lateral series carry- 
ing several pointed cusps, while a double row of large molar-like teeth runs down 
the middle of the palate. The long dorsal fin has flexible spines, and there is a 
distinct caudal, but the pelvic pair are quite wanting. The gill-opening is wida 
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lie commw wolf-fish (^. lupus), often known as the sea-wolf or sea-cat, like two 
allied speaes, ranges as far north as Norway and Greenland; in both of which 
oountnes its flesh forms a staple article of food. 

OM UaM piMd The fifth family {Acanthoclinidce) of the section under con- 
" sideration is represented only by the New Zealand oblique-q>inod 
bleray {AcanUiodinus littoreus), shown in the annexed illustration, and is charac- 
terised by the elongate, low, compressed, and scaly body, tlie single dorsal fin 

chiefly composed of spines— occupying nearly the whole length of the back, and 
the comparatively long and many-spined anal ; the pelvic fins being jugular 
in position, and consisting solely of a few soft raya On the coasts of New 
Zealand this blenny is stated to be a very common fish ; its habits lieing probably 
similar to those of its European cousina 
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Spiny BiUi so-called spiny eels of the Oiiental region and West Africa 

form a family (Rhynchohlellidw) affording an interesting example 
of parallelism in development, since these spiny-finned eels are an exact analogue 
of the true soft-finned eels. They are characterised by the elongate eel-lik<^ 
form of the body ; the long dorsal fin, of which the anterior portion consists of 
short isolated spines; and the absence both of pelvic fins and of a papilla in the 
neighbourhood of the vent. The gill-opening forms a slit on the side of the head ; 
four gills are contained in the gill-chamber, and there are no false gills. An 
elongated movable appendage forms the termination of the muzzle, and although 
the lower jaw is long, it has but little power of motion. As an especial i)eculiarity 
of these fishes, we may notice that in the skeleton there is no connection between 
the pectoral girdle and the skull. The' air-bladder is present. The species 
(Mastticernbelua armatus), shown in the upper figure of the illustration on p. 396, 
is one of the Indian representatives of a genus characterised by the smooth 
under surface of the appendage of the snout, and the presence of a preorbital 
spina The members of this genus have a geographical distribution, coextensive 
with that of the family, being found in the brackish and fresli waters of West 
Africa, India, Ceylon, Burma, and the Malayan region. On the other hand, 
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the genus RhynctiobdeXlaf characterised by the striation of the lower surface of the 
nasal appendage, and the lack of a spine in front of the eye, is confined to India 
and Bunna, where it is represented by R. acvZeata, which grows to a length of 
about 16 inches, and is found in the deltas of all the larger rivers, generally 
preferring muddy pools. The figured species is, however, of larger size, reaching 
a couple of feet in length. The flesh of all the spiny eels is stated to be of 
excellent quality for the table. 

ou-riiiL represented in the lower portion of the annexed illus- 

tration, known as the Baikal oil-fish {Comephoirua baikaZenaia), is 
the only representative of a genus in regard to the systematic position of 
which there is considerable doubt; Dr. Gtinther regarding it as indicating a 
distinct family which he at one time placed in the neighbourhood of the oblique- 
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spined blenny, and afterwards near the flying gurnards. In this fish the body 
is elongate and naked, the head large with a produced muzzle, medium-sized 
lateral eyes, and small teeth. There are two dorsal fins, of which the first is 
much shorter than the second, which is similar to the anal ; the pelvic fins are 
wanting, and there is no papilla near the vent. The gill-opening is wide ; there 
are four gills, and no air-bladder. The skeleton is very soft ; and the elements 
of the gill-cover are not distinctly differentiated. In colour this strange fish is 
uniformly gi'ecnish, and its pectoral fins are remarkable for their large size. 
While the oil -fish presents some resemblance to the dragonets, it differs by the 
compressed body, the large, broad-snouted head, the elongation of many of 
the rays of the second dorsal fin, the large pectorals, the absence of pelvic fins, 
and the forked tail. So far as present information goes, the oil-fish is confined 
to Lake Baikal, where in winter it retires to the greatest depths, but approaches 
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the shore in the wanner months. Swimming with remarkable speed, it is enabled 
by the length of its pectorals to take considerable leaps abo>'e the surface of the 
water, and thus approaches the flying-fish. During stonny weather great numbers 
of these fishes are frequently stranded, when they are collected by the natives for 
the purpose of extracting the oil from them. 

Barracudas, Atherines, and Grey Mullets,— F amilieH Sruni^EMD^, 
Atiierinidje, and Muoiljd^. 

Following Dr. Gtinther’s classification, these three families form a sectional 
group differing from those we have been considering by the position of the pelvic 
fins, which are abdominal, and have one sphie and five soft rays. The two dorsal 
fins are situated more or less remote front one another, the first being either short, 
like the second, or composed of weak spines. 

The large and ferocious fishes commonly known as barracudas 
(Sphyreena), of which a species (A vidgaris) is shown in the upper 
figure of the illustration on p. 379, are the sole existing representatives of the 
first family, which is distinguished by the elongated and subcylindrical form 
of the body, the large cutting-teeth, the continuous lateral line, and the presence 
of only twenty-four vertebrae in the backbone. The scales are small and cycloidal ; 
the cleft of the mouth is wide ; and the medium-sized eyes have a lateral position. 
Represented by something less than a score of species, barracudas are distributed 
over all temperate and tropical seas, but gentjrally prefer the neighbourhood of 
the coast to the open ocean. They are all carnivorous and fierce in their dis- 
position, and since they frequently grow to 6 or 8 f(iet in length, they are as 
much or even more dreaded by bathei*s in seas where they are common than 
sharks. They are extensively caught for food, but in some instances, from their 
having fed on poisonous kinds of fish, their own flesh becomes impregnated with 
the venom. Moseley writes that there is a great fishery at the Cape, of a fish 
called snook, a kind of barracuda, which is salted and dried, and sent mainly to 
Mauritius for sale. The snook-boats were always to be seen about in the bay. 
The fish are caught with a hook and line wliilst the lx)at is in motion. The 
fishermen are especially careful not to get bitten by the fish as they haul them in, 
wounds caused by their hiie Ixjing said to fester in a viohmt manner, as if 
inflamed.” Fossil barracudas occur in the middle Eocene of Monte Bolca; while 
in the Cretaceous rocks of the Ix?banon and Brazil tlie family is represented b}^ 
the extinct genus Cladocyclwi. 

The second family of the group under consideration is typically 
Bsiid SnMltf. jr.0pj.ggj*jrj^gj "hy tfhe so-called sand-smelts ; one of the two British 
species {Atherina hepset/wH) being shown in the left figure of our illustration. 
As a family, the Atherinidce are distinguished from the barracudas by the 
indistinct lateral line; the feeble or moderately developed dentition; and by 
the number of vertebrae being usually in excess of twenty-four. The body is 
more or less elongate, with but slight compression. In tlie sand-smi*lts the scales 
are smooth and cycloid, and the teeth minute ; the first dorsal fin is short and 
completely separate from the second; and the muzzle is blunt, with the cleft 
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of the mouth straight, oblique, and extending at least as far back as the line of 
the border of the eye. These fish derive their popular title from their resemblance 
to the true smelts, from which they may be distinguished at a glance by the 
small spinous first dorsal fin. While 4)he majority are coast fishes, associating in 
large shoals, others are fresh-water, although these also retain the same habit 
The genus has a wide distribution in temperate and tropical seas, some of the 
species ranging from Eastern Africa to India. Atherines are very abundant in 
the Mediterranean, where the fiy cling together for some time after hatching 
in enormous masses. Montagu writes that these fish are caught in great 
abundance on the south coast of Devonshire “in the creeks and estuaries, but 
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never in rivers above the fiow of the tide; and they appear to continue near 
shore through the months from autumn to spring, being caught for the table 
more or less during the whole of that time, but are greatly superior in spring, 
when the males are full of milt as the females are of roe.” The British species 
seldom exceed 6 inches in length, and, like the other members of the genus, are 
marked by a broad silvery stripe along each side of the body. On the coasts and 
in the fresh waters of Australia, the sand-smelts are represented by Atherin^ 
ichthys, in which the muzzle is longer, and the cleft of the mouth usually shorter. 

Sqnars-ML curious Mediterranean and Atlantic fish known as Cuvier’s 

square-tail (Tetragonv/rus cuvieri), shown on the right side of our 
illustration, is the sole member of a genus characterised by the somewhat elongate 
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body being covered with strongly keeled and striated scales; and by the first 
dorsal fin being composed of a number of short spines, and continuing to the 
second. The elevated lower jaw has a convex upper border, bearing a single 
series of rather small compressed and triangular teeth. Of the habits of 
scarce fish nothing definite seems to be known ; although in the young state it 
is found in company with floating jelly-fish. At a later perioii of its existence 
it probably descends to a considerable depth during the day, and comes to the 
surface otdy at night. It gi'ows to a foot and a half in lengtk 
0.., i rnll ut n From the two preceding families the grey mullets, which con- 
stitute the third family of the group under consideration, may bo 
distinguished by the total absence of a lateral line, the p*^sence of only four stiff" 
spines in the first dorsal fin, and the limitatinn of the number of vertebrea in the 
skeleton to twenty-four. The more or lees elongate and somewhat compressed 
body is covered with cycloid or slightly ctenoid scales of moderate size ; the cleft 
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of the mouth is small or medium ; the teeth are feeble or wanting ; the lateral eye 
is of moderate size ; and the gill-opening wi<le. In some species there may be 
a fatty lid to the eye. The grey mullets (Mw/U), of which there is a very large 
number of species, are distributed over all temperate and tropical coast-regions, 
frequenting brackish-water estuaries, and in some cases ascending rivera for 
considerable distances. Feeding chiefly upon the animals and organic matter 
found in sand and mud, these fishes hav^ a special straining apparatus in the 
pharynx for the purpose of preventing objects of too large size from entering 
the stomach, or foreign substances getting into the gill-chamber. It will be 
unnecessary to describe the structure of this apparatus here ; but it may be 
mentioned that after triturating a mouthful of sand or mud between the 
pharyngeal bones, in order to extract suqh nutriment as it may contain, the grey 
mullets reject the mineral part of it. Another peculiarity is to be found in the 
structure of the oesophagus and stomach, the former btjing lined witli long thread- 
like papillae, while the latter has its second portion fumished with muscular walls 
like the gizzard of a bird, although it is not divided into two lateral halves. 
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A fossil spscios of grey mullet has been described from the upper Eocene of 
Provence, and an extinct genus from the Cretaceoua Our figure represents the 
common grey mullet (M. capita), one of several species frequenting the British 
coasta Although this mullet only grows to a weight of atout 4 lbs., some of 
the foreign species may scale three times as much. This mullet has been 
kept in a fresh- water pond, where it seemed to thrive better than in the sea. 
The flesh of all the grey mullets is of good quality, but bears no comparison 
to that of their red namesakea 

Gar-Pike and Flying-Fish, — Family ScoMBnEsociDJS. 

In this place may be noticed a family in regard to the serial position of which 
there is some difference of opinion, Dr. Glinther placing it among the tube-bladdered 
fishes, while Professor Cope considers that its true position is here. The inclusion 
of the group among the tube-bladdered fishes utterly spoils the definition of that 
suborder, since in those members of the present family provided with an air- 
bladder that organ lacks a duct. It is true that the fins of the flying-fishes and their 
allies are less spiny than those of the more typical representatives of the suborder 
under consideration, but, as we have seen, this character is one of but slight 
morphological value. Agreeing with the preceding section in the abdominal 
position of the pelvic fins, these fishes differ from those yet described, with the 
exception of certain perches, in the union of the lower pharyngeal bones ; while 
they are further characterised by the absence of a spinal dorsal fin, and the 
deeply forked caudal. The single dorsal is situated opposite to the anal fin in the 
caudal region, the air-bladder is generally present, the false gills ai’e hidden and 
glandular, and the simple stomach merely forms a dilatation of the intestinal tract. 
Although the majority of the members of this family are marine, some being 
pelagic, a few have taken to a fresh- water existence ; and while many of the latter 
are viviparous, the whole of the others deposit eggs in the usual manner. Dis- 
tributed over all the temperate and tropical seas, these fish are strictly carnivorous 
in their habits. Geologically, the family is a comparatively ancient one, the gar- 
pike being represented by an extinct species in the Sicilian Miocene, and by an 
allied extinct genus in the Eocene of Monte Bolca, while a fish nearly allied to the 
living flying-fishes occurs in the Cretaceous rocks of tlie Lebanon. 

Oar-PUra North America it appears that the name “ gar-pike " is applied 

indifferently to a member of the present family, and to the very 
distinct fish also known as the bony pike ; but in scientific nomenclature it will be 
better to confine the term to the members of the present genus. Gar-pike are 
represented by nearly fifty species from temperate and tropical seas, among which 
the figured one {Belone vulgaris) is common on the British coasts, likewise ranging 
over the whole of the seas of Northern Europe. As a genus, these fishes are 
easily recognised by the production of the jaws into a long slender beak, formed in 
the upper one exclusively by the premaxillary bones; while they are further 
characterised by the whole of the rays of the dorsal and anal fins being connected 
by membrane. The beak is, however, only developed in the adult, very young 
specimens having the jaws of normal form ; and it is not a little remarkable that 
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during their development the lower jaw becomes for a time much longer than the 
upper one. Both jaws are beset with a number of rugosities, and likewise with a 
series of long, conical teeth placed at considerable intervals. A peculiarity of 
these fish is to be found in the green colour of their bones. Whereas the British 
species does not exceed a couple of feet in length, some of the foreign repre- 
sentatives oE the genus may grow to as much as 5 feet. Dr. Gunther writes that, 
skimming along the surhice of the water, the gar-pike seize witli their “long jaws 
small fish, as a bird would seize them with its beak ; but their gullet is narrow, so 
that they can swallow small fish only. They swim with an uiululati: g motion of 
the body ; but although thej- are in constant ar^tivity, their progress through the 
water is much slower than that of the mackerels, the shoa Is of which sometimes 
appear simultaneously with them on ou? coasts.” Frequently they may be seen 
leaping out of the water over small floating objects in sportive play, and when 
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struck by the hook throw themselves above the surface in violent contortions. 
The saury, or skipper {Sco'm}>reHox saumn), is the British representative of a much 
smaller genus, differing from the gar-pikes by the minute size of the teeth, and 
likewise by the presence of a number of small finlets behind the dorsal and anal 
fins. On the other hand, the half-beaks {Hew/irhamphun), some of which inhabit 
fresh water, have the lower jaw larger than the upper throughout life. 

Perhaps few sights are more pleasing during a long sca-voyago 
*^*^^™^* in an ocean steamer than to stand in the bows and to watch the 
flying-fish rising — sometimes singly, but more frequently in larger or smaller 
shoals — from beneath the vessel to take, their })eautiful flight over the crest of the 
waves, till they once more disappear from view beneath the *leep blue waters. 
Represented by more than forty species from tropical and subtropical seas, the flying- 
fishes, of which the common species {ExocoRtus evolans) is shown in the illustration 
on p. 314, form a genus which may be at once recognised by the great length of 
VOL. V. — 26 



due to the original iinpetuH of the leap from the water, and is not prolonged by 
any flapping of the fins. From my own observations I am, however, of opinion 
that the pectoral fins are vibrated rapidly on first leaving the water for a few 
seconds, doubtless from a continuation of the swimming motion while in the 
water, after which they become entirely motionless. During flight, tlie colour of 
these fins may appear either white or brown, when seen from above, according to 
the incidence of the light. So far as I have seen, flying-fish are unable to change 
the direction of their course to any marked extent ; but on this point, as will bo 
seen from the two following accounts, there is some difference of opinion among 
observers. The first of these two accounts is abridged by Dr. Gunther from one 
published by Dr. Mobias, and runs as follows : “ Flying-fish are more frequently 
observed in rough weather and in a disturl)ed sea than during calms ; they dart 
out of the water when pursued by their enemies, or frightened by an approaching 
vessel, but frequently also without any apparent cause, as is also observed in many 
other fishes ; and they rise without any regard to the direction of the wind or 
wavea The fins are kept quietly distended, without any motion, except an 
occasional vibration caused by the air whenever the surface of the wing is parallel 
with the course of the wind. Their flight is rapid, but gradually decreasing in 
velocity, greatly exceeding that of a ship going ten miles an hour, and extending 
to a distance of five hundred feet. Generally, it is longer when the fish fly against 
than with, or at angle to the wind. Any vertical or horizontal deviation from a 
straight line is not caused at the will of the fish, but by currents of the air ; the 
fish I'etaining a horizontally straight course when flying with or against the wind, 
but being carried to one side whenever the direction of the latter is at an angle to 
that of their flight. It may, however, happen that in the course of its flight a fish 
may dip its tail in the crest of a wave, thus changing its direction to the left or 
right. In calm weather the line of flight is always also vertically straight, or 
rather parabolic, like the course of a projectile, but in a rough sea, when the fish 
are flying against the coui^e of the waves, it may become undulating. In such 
instances the flying-fish frequently overtop each wave, being carried over by the 
pressure of the disturbed air. ^ying-fish often fall on board vessels, but this 
never happens during a calm, or from the lee-side, always taking place in a breeze 
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and from the weather^-side. In the daytime they avoid a ship, flying away from 
it ; but, during the night, when they are unable to see, they frequently fly against 
the weather-board, where they are caught by the current of air, and may be thus 
carried to a height of some twenty feet above the surface of the water/* In tbo 
second account, which was published many years ago in Land and Water ^ the 
author writes that in calm weather flying-fish “are capable of clearing three 
hundred yarda Their flight is frequently extended to double the distance by 
simply skimming the surface, as a swallow does a pool, and without disappearing. 
I have observed that they never t<3uch the surface more than twice consecutively, 
though they may resume their flight after a period of complete immersion ; while 
still in the air, they readily change their eouree to right angles with their firat 
line of flight, or even completely reverse it towards the point from which they 
originally started. I have watched tliem for houi*s through a powerful double 
glass, as they rose from either side of tlie bows of the ship, and noticed that the 
pectoral fins are moved with a slight but very rapid quivering motion, wliich, I 
have no doubt, assists to sustain them in the air. In rough weather the flight of 
the flying-fish is more rapid, mucli higher, and of shorter duration than when light 
winds prevail.” This account confirms my own observations as to there being a 
vibratory motion of the pectoral fins when first leaving the water, although the 
writer is prebably incorrect in his supposition that this assists the flight. 

Sticklebacks, Flute-Mouths, and Tiutmpet-Fish,— F amilies Qastuosteidm, 
AULOSTOMATJDJE, and CenTRI&CIDM. 

Although the third of the above-named families is regarded by Dr. OUntlier 
as forming a group apart, we may follow Day in placing the whole three in a 
single section, characterised by the spinous dorsal fin, when present, being either 
short or formed of isolated spines, and by the genepdly abdominal position of the 
pelvic fins, which in some instances are imperfectly developed. 

8tl6Uate6k8 Familiar to every home-born Englishman as the fish upon which, 
in common with minnows, he made his first experiment in angling 
with the aid of a bit of twine, a tent pin, and a worm, the sticklebacks liave the 
honour not only of representing a genus (GaHtraHteun), but likewise a family by 
themselves. Taking tlieir iiamc^ from the presence of a variable number of isolated 
apines in advance of the soft doiml fin, sticklebacks have the body more or less 
elongate and compressed, the cleft of tlie mouth oblique, and the teetli villiform. 
The gill-cover is unarmed, ami the cheek covered by the infraorbital tene; and 
in place of scales there are generally large plates along tlie sides of the body. The 
pelvic fins, although abdominal in jmition, are connected with the pectoral girdle 
by means of the pelvic bones, and consist of but one spine and a single ray ; and 
there are but three branchiostegal raj’^s. Confined to the Temp<;rate and Arctic 
xones of the Norihern Hemisphere, where they are represented by some half-score 
species of small bodily size, sticklebacks are mainly fresh-water fishes, although the 
sea-stickleback (G. spinachia) is a marine or brackish-water form, and all the 
rest can live as well in salt as in fresh- water. The British fresh- water repre- 

sentatives of the genus are distinguished by the number of the dorsal spines, and 
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are known as the ihree-spined (G. acvleatua), four-spined ((?. spinulosuB), and nine* 
spined sticklebacks ((?. pungitius ) ; while in the United States 0, novoeboracenais 
is the most familiar kind. The three-spined stickleback is a singularly variable 
species, the plates which are present on the sides of the body in some specimens, 
being wanting in others; the unprotected condition being especially common in 
the race from Central Europe. Veiy different in appearance from the others is 
the fifteen-spined, or sea stickleback, in which the body is very long and thin ; 
this species ranging as far north as Norway and the Baltic. It has recently been 
ascertained that all the individuals of this stickleback die within a year of their 
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Soa-sticklebock (upper figure) ; Nine-spined stickleback (middle figure) ; and Three*spiued stickleback 

(lower figure), (nat. size). 


birth ; so that we have here a second example of an annual vertebrate, the first 
being the one mentioned on p. 389. 

Sticklebacks are extremely pugnacious, and at the same time highly voracious 
fishes, the males engaging in fierce conflicts with one another ; while both sexes 
consume a vast quantity of the fry of other fish, and are, therefore, most objec- 
tionable denizens of preserved watera It is not, indeed, that a single stickleback 
can do a very great deal of harm, but the mischief results from the enormous 
numbers of these little marauders. As an instance of this, yre may once more 
quote the well-known statement of Pennant, that a man employed by a Lincoln- 
shire farmer to rid a stream of sticklebacks, for a considerable time made four 
shillings a day by selling his catch at the rate of a halfpenny per bimheL In 
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fighting, the males make full use of the formidable spines on the back, with which 
they have been seen to rip open the body of an antagonist. The most interesting 
trait in the economy of sticklebacks is, however, undoubtedly the nost-building 
habit of many of the species. In the sea-stickleback the nest is composed of a 
mass of pendent seaweeds, bound together by a silk-like thread into a pear-shaped 
form, in the centre of which are deposited the eggs. Such a nest has been known 
to be guarded for a period of upn^ards of three weeks by the male parent fish ; and 
when it sustained any damage, by which the eggs were exposed to view, the 
watchful guardian set about repairing the mischief with the greatest despatch and 
energy, thrusting its nose deep into the structure, and pushing and pulling the 
materials till all was once more sound. The following account of the nesting of 
the three-spined stickleback in an acpiari:aii was forwarded by a correspondent to 
Frank Buckland. On this occasion the male “ selected a spot nearly in the centre 
of the trough, and busily set to work to make a collection of delicate fibrous 
materials, placed on the ground, and matted into on iiregularly circular mass, 
somewhat depressed, and upwards of an inch in diameter, the top being covei’ed 
with similar materials, and having in the centre a rather large hole. His work 
w^as commenced at noonday, and was completed, and the eggs deposited by half- 
past six in the afternoon. Nothing could excised the attention from this time 
evinced by the male fish. He kept constant watch over the nest, every now and 
then shaking up the materials and dragging out the eggs, and then pushing them 
into their receptacle again, and tucking them up with his snout, arranging the 
whole to his mind, arid again and again adjusting it till he was satisfied ; after 
which he hung or hovered over the surface of the nest, his head close to the 
orifice, the body inclined upwards at an angle of about 45®, fanning it with the 
pectoral fins, aided by a side-motion of the tail. This curious manoeuvre was 
apparently for the purpose of ventilating the spawn; at least by this means a 
current of water was made to set in towards the neat, as was evident by the 
agitation of particles of matter attached to it. This fanning or ventilation was 
frequently repeated every day till the young were hatched ; and sometimes the 
fish would dive head foremost into his nursery and bring out a mouthful of sand, 
which he would carry for some distance and discharge with a puft: At the end 
of a month the young ones were first perceived. The nest was built on the 2drd 
of April, the young appeared first on May 21. Unremitting as had been the 
attention of this exemplary parent up to the time of the hatching of the eggs, he 
now redoubled his assiduity. He never left the spot either by day or night ; and 
during the daytime he guanled it most pertinaciously, allowing nothing to 
approach. . . . The fry were at first so minute and transparent that they were 
scarcely perceptible, and it was only by a slight fluttering motion their position 
could be occasionally discovered ; otherwise it was impossible to detect them.” 

Although the name of pipe-fishes is frequently applied to the 
Flnta^Montiia the second family of the group under consideration, it 

is better to restrict that term to the Syngnathidm (described in the sequel), and 
take that of flute-mouths for those to be now noticed. As a family, the flute- 
mouths are readily distinguished from the sticklebacks by the production of the 
bones of the muzzle into a long tube, terminated by a small mouth ; and likewise 
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by the pelvic fins consisting of six soft raya The greatly elongated body is either 
covered with very small scales, or naked ; the teeth are small ; the first dorsal, if 
present, is formed of small isolated spines ; the soft dorsal and anal are of moderate 
length ; the pelvic fins consist of six rays, without any spine, and are separated 
from the pubic bones, which remain attached to the pectoral arch ; and there are 
five branchiostegal raya The air-bladder is large, and the vertebrcs are very 
numerous, those in the anterior part of the column being fused into a continuous 
tube, as in the fiying gumarda These fishes, which may be regarded as gigantic 
and Iiighly specialised marine sticklebacks, frequent the coasts of the tropical and 
subtropical portions of the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans, some of them 
growing to from 4 to 6 feet in length. In the genus Fistvlaria, the body is 
naked, the forked caudal fin has one or two of its middle rays produced into a 
long, whip-like filament, and there are no isolated spines to the dorsal fin. The 
species are confined to the Tropical Atlantic and Indian Oceans. On the other 
hand, in the typical genus Auloatoma the body is covered with small scales, the 
caudal fin squared, and without filaments, while the back carries a series of small 
isolated spines, and the teeth are rudimentary. In this genus the species inhabit 
the Atlantic ; but the third genus (Anliacopa) is represented by a single form from 
the North American Pacific coast, distinguished by the naked body, the thoracic 
position of the pelvic fins, and the presence of numerous spines in front of the 
dorsal fin. Day states that he found the Indian species of Fiatidaria, which is 
common at Madras, frequenting the most muddy localities. 

Ttuinpet-Fiiiies, While agreeing with the flute-mouths in the production of the 
muzzle into a tubular beak, the two genera of fishes constituting the 
family Centriacickn differ by the imperfect development of the pelvic fins, which 
are truly abdominal in position. They have two dorsal fins, of which the spinous 
one is short, while the soft one is similar to the anal. Teeth are wanting. The 
family is distributed over the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Indo - Pacific, the 
common trumpet or bellows fish (Gentriacua scolopax) occasionally making its 
appearance on the south coast of England, while it is also known from such a 
distant region as Tasmania. It belongs to a genus characterised by the oblong or 
elevated and compressed body being covered by small rough scales, with some 
bony strips on the back and under surface, the absence of a lateral line, and the 
length of the spines of the first doraal fin. The second genus, Amphiailey differs by 
the elongate forin of the compressed body, which is covered on the back with a 
cuirass of bony plates, behind which are the two dorsal fins. This genus is 
confined to the Indo-Pacific ; and in the Indian A, aciitata the dorsal armour 
terminates behind in a long spine, close beneath which are the three spines of the 
first dorsal fin, followed bj’ the second dorsal, the caudal appearing on the lower 
surface of the body just behind the anal. Dr. Gunther writes that in these 
tortoise-fishes, as they may be called, the “ body is so thin that it has the appear- 
ance of being ai*tiiicially compressed between two sheets of paper; it is semi- 
transparent, especially in the region of the air-bladder. The structure of the 
vertebral column is extremely singular, and unique among Acanthopterygiana 
The trunk portion is more than four times as long as the caudal, nevertheless it 
is composed of only six vertebrae, whilst the latter consists of fourteen." The 
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trank vertebrae are extremely slender, the third alone being nearly as long as the 
whole caudal portion; while in the latter all the vertebrco are very short. In a 
fossil state the tortoise-fishes are repi*esented in the middle Eocene of Monte Bolca ; 
and it may be mentioned here that in the preceding family the genera Fistnlaria 
and AvZoatonia occur not only in those deposits, but likewise in the lower Eocene 
of Switzerland; and Auliacops has been recorded from the Eocene of Sumatra, 
and two extinct generic types have been described from the Monte Bolca beds. 


The Sucker-Fishes, — F amily' Gobioe^ocw.4C. 


The small fish {Lcpculogaster himae»ilatua), of ’vhich three examples are 
shown in the annexed illustration, is one » three British representatives of a genus 
belonging to a small family whicli constitutc^s a sectional group by itself. Long 
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confounded with the lump-suckers, wliich tlu^y resemble in having an adhesive 
disc on the under surface of the Ixxly, the sucker-fisli differ from that group, not 
only in the structure of tliat disc, but likewise in several other respects. They hav(j 
no spinous dorsal fin ; tlic soft ilorsal and anal are short or of medium length, ami 
situated far back, at the root of the tail; the pelvic fins arc*, almost jugal in 
position, and have the adhesive disc j>lac<*d bitwcuiii them; W'hile the body is 
covered wdth a naked skin. Wh<*reas in the lump-suckers the pelvic fins are close 
together, and actually foini the base of the sucking disc, in the* present family 
they are widely sepamted from each other, and only enter into the composition 
of a poiiion of the margin of the adhesive apparatus, which is completed by a 
cartilaginous expansion of the bones of the pectoral girdle. In size the ovoid disc 
is relatively large, its length being sfjmetiines as much as one-third that of the 
whole fish, and it is divided into an anterior and a posterior moic‘ty, of which the 
second may or may not have a free front margin. All these fishew are littoral 
forms of small size, ranging over both temperate zones, where they are more 
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gill-like organ. Whereas some are carnivorous, others are vegetable-feeders ; but 
all are capable of domestication, in which state they are subject to considerable 
variation, and several have been acclimatised in countries other than their own. 
The flesh of all of them is said to be eatable, and that of some is of excellent 
quality. On account of their brilliant coloration, and the curious habits of some 
of them, these fish have always attracted more than ordinary interest. 

^ ^ The fish to which the somewhat inappropriate name of climbing- 

perch {ATiahm acandena) has long been applied by Europeans in 
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India is the sole representative of a genus characterised by the presence of teeth 
on the palate, and the serration of the free margins of the opercular and preorbital 
bones. In form the body is compressed and oblong ; the lateral line is interrupted ; 
the single dorsal fin has its spinous portion much longer than the soft part ; while 
in the anal fin the spines ai'e less numerous than those on the back. The caudal 
fin is rounded, and the scales are rather large. In length the climbing-perch may 
reach at least inches, and in the adult state its general colour is dark green, 
usually marked with dusky bands, which disappear soon after death. It frequents 
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baUi estuaries, rivers, and tanks, and is distributed over India, Ceylon, Burma, 
the Malay Archipelago, and the Philippine Islands. That this fish can travel 
long distances on land, where it drags itself along by hitching its pectoral fins 
round the stems of grass and other herbage, in the manner indicated in our 
illustration, is perfectly well asceriained. With regard to its climbing powers 
some amount of incredulity has been expressed, but it is very noteworthy that 
its Malayan name (wndi’-colli) signifies tree-climber, while nearly a thousand years 
ago certain Arab travellers were informed of the existence in India of a fish that 
was in the habit of ascending cocoa-nut palms to drink their milk. Apparentlj*^ 
the only definite record that we have of a European Laving witnessed such 
scansorial feats is from the pen of one Dalclorf, who wroLe that in the year 1791 
he had taken one of these fishes from a n^ ^ist cavity in the stem of a palmyra- 
palm growing near a lake. He first ol)served it wh(»n ali^ady five feet from the 
ground, struggling to ascend higher, and suspending itself by its gill-covers ; and 
bending its tail to the left, it fixed its anal fin in the cavities of the bark, and sought 
by expanding its body to urge its way upwai*ds, and its march was only arrested 
by the hand with which he seized it. Although there is no reason to doubt this 
very detailed narrative, the circumstance that later observers in India have 
never seen the feat repeated would seem to indicate that it is but seldom the tisli 
takes to actual climbing. Regarding the habit of tliis fish, in common with the 
serpent-heads, of burying itself in the mud of tanks, Sir J. E. Tennent writes that 
"in those portions of (k>ylon where the cotiiitry is flat, and small tanks are 
extremely numerous, the natives are accustomed, in tlie hot sciason, to dig in the 
mud for fish. Mr, Whiting informs me that, on two occasions, ho was present 
accidentally when the villagers were so (aigaged, once at the tank of Malliativoe, 
within a few miles of Kottiar, near Trincomali, and again at a tank on the Vergel 
River. The clay was firm but moist, ami as the men flung out lumps of it with a 
spade, it fell to pieces, disclosing fish from 9 to 12 inches long, whicli wei'o full- 
grown and healthy, and jumped on the bank when exposed to the sunlight.” 

Tlie Oriental region is the home of another allied genus of fishes 
(PolyacwrdJniii), represented by several species, and diflering from 
the climbing perch by the abs(*nce of teetli on the palate, and the smooth margins 
of the preorbital and opercular bones; the mouth Iniing small and sliglitly pro- 
tractile. The spinous part of tlie single dorsal fin is much longer tlian the soft 
IX)rtion, the anal being similar ; the pelvic fins have one spine and five soft rays, 
some of which are usually elongated ; and the caudal is rounded or pointed. The 
lateml line, which is never comjdete, may be wanting. These fishes inhabit fresh 
waters and estuaries along the coast of South-Eiistern Asia, but are. stddom found 
any great distance inland Tlie pretty and brightly coloured paradisii-fish is an 
inhabitant of China and Cochin-China, and was long regarded as tlie repi’esentative 
of a distinct genus. It is, however, now known to be merely a domesticated 
variety of a species of Polyacanthus, although we are not aware that the 
normal form has hitherto been discovered From our figure it will be seen that 
it differs from the ordinary members of the genus in the large and forked tail, and 
likewise in the great development of the soft rays of the dorsal and anal fins. 
Throughout China this fish is kept in confinement; and is even more suited to 
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captivity than the gold-fish, as it will breed in vessels of very small capacity. 
It is even stated to live in water strongly impregnated with acid, and its tenacity 
of life is very great. When kept in dark or muddy watera the colour is generally 
a dull uniform brown; and it is only when living in clear water, exposed to 
the sunlight, that the golden hue and red transverse bands make their appearance, 
these showing at an earlier period in the males than in the females. 

On account of the excellent quality and taste of its flesh, mention 
must be made here of the gurami {Oftphnyinenua olfax), as a well- 
known representative of a third genus belonging to this family. Agreeing with 
the members of the preceding genus in the absence of teeth on the palate, the 
smooth border to the preorbital and opercular, and the structure of the pelvic fins, 
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these fishes differ by the smaller number of spines in the dorsal or anal fins, which 
are either fewer than the soft rays, or but very slightly exceed them. The body 
is moderately elevated and compressed ; the small and oblique mouth is capable of 
a considerable degree of protrusion ; and the fii^st ray of the pelvic fins is elongated 
into a slender filament, the remainder being generally rudimentaiy. When present, 
the lateral line is continuous; and there is always an air-bladder. Distributed 
over the rivers of South-Eastern Asia, these fishes are represented in India only 
by a small species (0. nobilia), of some 4 inches in length, inhabiting North- 
Eastem Bengal and Assam. The gurami, which is a native of the rivers of China 
and the Malayan Archipelago, has, however, been introduced into several parts of 
India and has also been naturalised in the Mauritius, Cayenne, and Australia. It 
is easily recognised by its large size, great convexity of the profile of the under 
surface, and greenish brown colour, marked in the immature condition by four or 
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five dark vertical banda It attains a weight of fully 20 lbs., and, when kept 
in clean water, is stated to be the best flavoured fresh-water fish in South-Eastern 
Asia. As it is extremely tenacious of life, and likewise almost omnivorous in its 
diet, it is in eveiy way admirably adapted for transportation and acclimatisation. 



THE OUXIAMI (^5 nat. size). 


A fourth genus {Betta), distinguished by the short dorsal fin 
Fiahtiiig Hill. middle of the back, and without any pungent spine, 

the long anal, and the production of the outer ray of the five-rayed pelvic fins, 
must also be mentioned on account of its containing the so-called fighting-fish 
( B, pugnax), which is bred by the Siamese for the sake of the sport afforded by 
its pugnacious propensities. Cantor writes that, “ when the fish is in a state of 
quiet, its dull colours present nothing remarkable ; but if two be brought together, 
or if one sees its own image in a looking-glass, the little creature becomes suddenly 
excited, the raised fin and the whole body shine with metallic colours of dazzling 
beauty, while the projected gill-membrane, waving like a black frill round the 
throat, adds something of grotesqueness to the general appearance. In this state 
it makes repeated darts at its real or reflected antagonist. But both, when taken 
out of each other’s sight, become instantly quiet. This description was drawn up 
in 1840 at Singapore, by a gentleman who had been presented with several by the 
King of Siam. They were kept in glasses of water, fed with larvae of mosquitoes, 
and had thus lived for many months. . The Siamese are as infatuated with the 
combats of these fish as the Malays are with their cock-fights, staking on the issue 
considerable sums, and sometimes their own persons and families. The licence to 
exhibit fish-fights is farmed, and brings a considerable annual revenue to the King 
of Siam. The species abounds in the rivulets at the foot of the hills of Penang.” 
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small fish {Zuciocephcdua pidcher), from the fresh waters of 
the Malay Archipelago, shown in the accompanying illustration, is 
the sole representative of the second family of the labyrinth-gilled group, which 
differs from the first in the absence of spines from both the dorsal and anal fins. 
The species derives its name from the produced muzzle and general pike-like form 
of the head; and has its elongate body covered with moderate-sized scales, and 
traversed by a continuous lateral line. The teeth are small, and the gill-openings 
wide. The single spineless dorsal fin is very short and placed far back on the 
body; the pelvics consist of one spine and five rays, one of the latter being 
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elongated ; and the tail-fin is rounded. There is no air-bladder. Nothing is known 
with regard to the life-history of this prettily marked fish. 


Unicorn and Ribbon-Fish, — Families LopeotiDjE and Tuachypteiud^, 

Agreeing in their ribbon-shaped bodies, and also in the extension of the dorsal 
fin from the head to the end of the tail, the unicorn and ribbon-fishes are thereby 
easily distinguished from all the preceding foims, although they differ so much 
from one another as to be entitled to form distinct families, each of which is 
regarded by Dr. GUiither as representing a sectional group. 

Uiilooni.Fi[dL single i-epresentative of the fii’st family {Lophotes cepedianus) 

differs from the whole of the members of the subclass hitherto described, 
in that the vent is situated at tlie hinder extremity of the body, close to the tail, 
with a small anal fin immediately behind it. The pelvic fins are very minute, and 
thoracic in position ; the caudal is also small and rounded ; the mouth is incapable 
of protrusion ; teeth are present on the jaws, palatines, and vomers ; and there is 
an air-bladder. The most striking peculiarity about this strange fish is the eleva- 
tion of the crown of the head into a high crest, surmounted by an-^ exceedingly long 
and recurved spine forming the commencement of the dorsal fin. "* The bones and 
flesh are firm, the general colour is silverj^ with lighter spots, but the fins are rosy ; 
and the total length is at least 5 feet. This fish, which has been taken in the 
Atlantic off Madeira, and also in the Sea of Japan, probably dwells at a consider- 
.able depth, although not so far down as the ribbon-fishes. Its habits ai*e unknown. 
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From the unicom-iish the members of this family may be 
distinguished by the absence of an anal fin, and by the caudal 
(which, as in our figure, is rarely preserved in the adult state) lieing either 
rudimental, or small and bent up above the axis of the Ix^dy in a fan-like manner. 
The band-like body, which may measure as much as 15 or 20 feet in length, with 
a depth of a foot and a breadth of not more than an inch, terminates in a short 
and deep head, furnished with large lateral eyes, and a small mouth ; the teeth 
being feebly developed. The high dorsal fin is composed of a very numerous 
series of rays, which are neither articulated nor branched, and has i* detached 
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portion on the crown of the head elevated into tall filaments/ and the thoracically- 
placed pelvic fins may consist either of several rays, or he reduced to a single long 
filament Scales are wanting; and the numerous vertebrro as w-ell as the other 
bones, are remarkable for their softness and loose structure; the flesh being like- 
wise of a flabby consistence. The young, which are not unfrequently found at 
the surface of the ocean, are veiy unlike the adults, having the body more like 
of an ordinary fish, but remarkable for the enormous development of the 
rays of the front part of the dorsal and pelvic fins, and in a minor degree those of 
the caudal likewise. The dorsal rays are, indeed, several times the length of the 
whole fish, and are furnished at intervals with barb-like dilatationa Most ribbon- 
fish are silvery in colour, with rosy fina They are divided into three genera, of 

> 111 our figure this part is represented os connected with the rest of the fin. 



Banks'b ribbon-fish nat. size). 

recorded up to 1878. All these fishes are, indeed, known almost entirely from 
examples found in a dead or dying condition on the surface of the ocean, or cast 
ashore by the waves. In this state the whole of their tissues are so disintegrated 
and broken that the body can scarcely be lifted whole from the water, and it is 
thus evident that ribbon-fishes are inhabitants of the lower strata of the ocean, 
although at what precise level they live has not yet been ascertained. They are 
found in all seas, but are mostly of very rare occurrence on the surface, the single 
representative of the genus Stylophorua being only known by one example 
captured in the early part of this century near Cuba ; while the same is the case 
with regard to Russeirs ribbon-fish from Madras. That the young are also deep- 
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sea fishes is, as Dr. GUnther remarks, perfectly evident from their filamentous fins, 
which would be irretrievably damaged if their owners did not live at depths 
where the water is perfectly undisturbed. From the expansion of the extremities 
of the pelvic fins, Banks’s ribbon-fish has been named the oar-fiah ; while from a 
supposed idea that it accompanied the shoals of those fish, it has likewise been 
designated the king of the herrings. It has been suggested that large ribbon-fish 
floating on the surface have given rise to many of the reports regarding the sea- 
serpent ; but, as Dr. Gilnther pertinently points out, such dead or dying creatures 
do not by any means accord wdth the active movements genei ally attributed to 
that mythical monster. Still, however, we believe that a stranded ribbon-fish has 
been mistaken for a dead sea-serpent. 

The Thornbacks,— F amily Notacanteidm. 


The last family of the great division of spiny-finned fishes we have been 
considering in the foregoing paragraphs includes only the deep-sea fishes 
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known as thornbacks, all of which are referred to the single genus Notacanthiia. 
These fishes are very abnormal forms, agreeing only with the more typical 
members of the suborder to which they are referred in the presence of spines in 
the median fins. Possessing an elongate and somewhat compressed body, covered 
with minute scales, they are specially characterised by having the dorsal fin 
composed of a series of low isolated spines, without any soft portion ; while the 
anal is elongated, with a great number of spines j the pelvic fins being abdominal 
in position, and comprising more than five soft rays, in addition to several un- 
articulated ones. In the head the muzzle is prolonged in advance of the mouth ; 
the moderate-sized eyes are lateral in position ; and the teeth are small and weak. 
The six known species range from the Arctic Ocean to the Mediterranean, Atlantic, 
and South Pacific. All are deep-sea fishes, probably dwelling at depths of from 
a hundred to five hundred fathoms ; although one specimen taken to the south of 
Yokohama during the voyage of the Challenger is stated to have come from a 
depth of nearly nineteen hundred fathoms. 
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(Gerres) some of the species have the lower pharyngeal bones separate^ while in 
others they are united. In the three families constituting the present group 
there is a single dorsal fin, in which the number of spines and soft rays is 
nearly equal; while the anal is usually similar in character to the soft dorsal; 
and the pelvic fins are thoracic in position, and include one spine and five 
soft rays. 

Pomaoaitnii. families of the present sectional group takes its 

name from the genus Pomacentrua, which, together with the allied 
genera, includes tropical fishes mainly frequenting the neighbourhood of coral- 
i^efs and islands, and thus closely resembling the scaly-finned fishes (p. 343) 
in their mode of life ; a few species of the family range, however, into the seas 
of the temperate zones. As an example of the typical genus, we figure P. acotopria, 
from the Malayan seas and Polynesia. As a family, these fishes are specially 
characterised by the presence of false gills and ctenoid scales. In form, the body 
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is more or less short and compressed; there are weak teeth in the jaws but n^ne 
on the palate, and there is an air-bladder. The family is represented by eight 
genera and considerably over a hundred species ; and the genera may be divided^ 
into groups, according as to whether all or some of the opercular bones are serrated 
at the edges or are all simple ; PovruiceTitrus belonging to the intermediate grpup, 
in which the preopercular is serrated, while the edges of the other bones of the 
gill-cover are entire. In a fossil state the family is represented by an extinct 
genus from the middle Eocene deposits of Monte Bolca. Poviaeentrua is the 
largest genus of the family, its representati\ es ranging over the tropical seas 
of both hemispheres. Curiously enough, net only do these £shea resemble the 
scaly-finned fishes in their mode of life, bi t they are very similarly coloured, 
so much so, indeed, that in some instances actually the same pattern of coloration 
is common to members of the two families. This, as remarked by Dr. QUnther, 
is one of many instances showing that the coloration of animals depends to a 
great extent on their mode of life and natural surroundings. All these fishes 
are carnivorous, subsisting on various small marine animals; those furnished 
with compressed teeth probably browsing on the coral-pol^^pa 

Distinguished from the preceding family by their cycloid scales, 

the wrasses form an extensive group {Lahridce), many of the members 
of which may be easily recognised by their greatly thickened lips, sometimes 
provided with an internal fold : and from this character they derive their German 
title of lip-fishes. False gills are present, and the true gills, three and a half in 
number on each side. The body is oblong or elongate, and while teeth are present 
in the jaw^s they are absent on the palate. In the single dorsal fin the number 
of spines is usually equal to that of the rays ; the anal is similar to the soft dorsal, 
and an air-bladder is present. Littoral in their habits, the great majority of the 
wrasses are found in tropical and temperate seas, none occun’ing within the limits 
of the polar seas. Rocks and coral-reefs are their favourite haunts, most of them 
feeding chiefly on molluscs and crustaceans, for crushing the shells of which their 
teeth are specially adapted. In many kinds there is an additional pointed curved 
tooth at each angle of the upper jaw, used for holding a shell against the front 
and side teeth, by which it is crushed. The majority of the wrasses are beautifully 
coloured fishes, decorated not only with transient iridescent hues on the scales, 
but likewise with permanent colours formed by the deposition of pigment in the 
tissues. Some of the species grow to a large size, specimens weighing upwards 
•of 60 lbs. ; and it is these larger species which are most esteemed as food-fishes, 
the flesh of the smaller kinds being of inferior quality. In a fossil state wrasses 
•date from the middle Eocene of Monte Bolca, where remains referable to the 
existing genus Lahrvs occur ; while an extinct Eocene genus from North America 
appears to be the ancestral form of the existing black fish (Tautoga). An allied 
extinct family is represented by Phyllodus, from the Cretaceous and lower Eocene 
of Europe — ^stinguished by the flattened leaf-like pharjmgeal teeth — as well as 
by seve^ other more or less nearly related Tertiary types. 

T*iaWnwni A.sit would be quite impossible in our limited space to describe 
even a few of the numerous genera of wrasses, we must content 
ourselves with saying that these are arranged in groups according to the structure 
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of the anterior teeth, and .devote our remaining observations mainly to the typical 
wrasses constituting the genus Lahrua. In this genus, of which the figured striped 
or red wrasse {L. mixtua) may be taken as a well-known British example, the 
body is compressed and oblong in form, with the moderate-sized scales arranged in 
more than forty transverse rows ; the muzzle is more or less sharply pointed ; the 
cheeks and opercular bones are covered with imbricating scales, which are, however^ 
wanting or but few in number on the interopercular ; and the conical teeth are 
arranged in a single row in the jaws. The spines of the dorsal fin are numerous^ 
varying from thirteen to twenty-one, and are all of approximately equal height ; 
there are three spines in the anal fin ; and the lateral line is continuous. In the 
young, the edge of the preopercular bone is serrated. These wrasses are chiefly 
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characteristic of the Mediterranean area, gradually diminishing in the more 
northera seas of Europe, and being quite unknown in those of India. The striped 
wrasse exhibits a remarkable sexual variation of colour ; the males usually having 
the body marked with blue streaks or a blackish band, while in the females the 
back of the tail shows two or thi'ee blackish blotches. The other British speciea 
is the Ballan wrasse (X. maculutus), in vrhich the general colour is bluish green, 
the scales being margined with reddish orange, and the fin-rays^ also of the latter 
tint Couch writes that the Ballan wrasse ** frequents deep guHies among rocks, 
where it shelters itself among the larger kinds of seaweeds, and feeds on crabs and 
other crustaceous animala It takes a bait freely, and fishermen remark that when 
they first fish in the place they take but few, and those of large size; but on 
trying the same spot a few (kys after, they catch a great number, and those 
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smaller, from which they conclude that the large fish aHmime the dominion of a 
district, and keep the younger at a distance.” The gold sinny {CrenUabrus 
'nxdopa) is a British example of a second genus, distinguished by the serrated edge 
of the preopei*cular. Another well-known member of the family is the black-fish 
(Tautoga onitis), of the Atlantic coast of North America, so namtMl on account of 
its blackish brown colour, and the sole representative of a genus characterised by 
the naked opercular, the rudiinental scales on the cheek, and the double row of 
teeth in the jaws. 

Since their Mediten'anean i-epresentative {Svarua vrecevaia) was 
Pajrot WraswB. ^ estimation among the ancients, brief mention must 

be made of the parrot-wrasses, of which the other species *u*e inhabitants of the 
tropical parts of the Atlantic. These fishes are easily recognised by their shai-p 
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beak, caused by the coalescence of the t<!cth ; and also by the lower jaw projecting 
in front of the upper. Of the splendi«lly coloured Mediterranean species Dr. 
Gunther writes that “it was most plentiful and of the Ijest quality in the 
Carpathian Sea, between Crete and Asia Minor, but was not unknown, even in 
early times, on the Italian coasts, though Columella says it seldom p^d beyond 
Sicily in his day. But in the reign of Claudius, acconling to Pliny, Optalus 
Elipentius brought it from the Troad, and introduced it into the sea between 
Ostium and Campania. B’or five years all that were caught in the nets were 
thrown into the Bca again, and from that time it was an abundant fish in that 
locality. In the time of Pliny it w^as considered to be the tot of fishes; and the 
expense incurred by Elipentius was justified, in the opinion of the Roman 
gourmands, by the extreme delicacy of the flesh." Tins fish ft^eds on seaweed; 
and the mastication refjuired to reduce this to a pulp probably gave rise to the old 

idea that it was a ruminant „ , 

Vlvipuoiu want of a better one, the members of the small family 

DitrematidcB may be termed, on acccount of their peculiar repro- 
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ductivo arrangements, viviparous wrasses. Agreeing with the wrasses in the 
presence of false gills and the cycloid scales, they differ in having four gills, and 
the anal fin furnished with three spines and numerous soft rays. In form, the 
compressed body is either elevated or oblong, and the lateral line continuous. The 
single dorsal fin has a spinous portion in front, and a scaly sheath along the base, 
separated by a groove from the body-scalea Small teeth are present in the jaws, 
but the palate is toothlesa Generally not exceeding a pound in weight, these 
fishes are confined to the temperate region of the North Pacific, where they are 
much more numerous on the American than on the Asiatic side. While the 
majority belong to the genus Ditrema, of which an example (D. argenteum) from 
San Francisco is represented in the illustration, one species constitutes the genus 
Heterocarpus, distinguished by the number of dorsal spines being from sixteen to 
eighteen, instead of only from seven to eleven. All these fish produce living 
young, which are contained in the sheath of the ovaries, instead of in the oviduct. 
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Ohromidi Although some members of the preceding family may occasionally 

enter rivera, the chromids, family Chromididw, differ from all the other 
fish with united lower pharyngeals in being exclusively fresh- water forma Their 
distribution is somewhat peculiar, and very similar to that of the lung-fishes 
(exclusive of the Australian form). Thus they are found in the rivers of Tropical 
America and Africa, together with Madagascar, Syria, and Palestine, one outlying 
genus occurring in India ; and it may be remarked that all the genera from the 
New World are distinct from those of the Old World. Mostly of comparatively 
small size, although one species of the type genus from the Nile grows to a length 
of about twenty inches, the chromids may be distinguished from all the other three 
families of the present group by the absence of false gills. The body, which ia 
somewhat variable in form, is generally covered with ctenoid scales, although in. 
some cases these may be cycloid ; and the lateral line is more or less interrupted. 
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In the single dorsal fin the spinous portion usually exceeds the soft in extent ; the 
anal fin having three or more spines, and its rayed portion being similar to the 
soft dorsal The jaws are provided with small teeth, but the palate is smooth ; 
and the number of gills is four. In some species the teeth are lol)ate and the 
intestines complicated by many foldings; these types being vegetable -feeders 
while all the remainder are carnivorous. Among the best known representatives 
of the typical genus Chromis is the so-called butti of the Nile {C. nilotlcm\ which 
is one of the largest members of the family ; while Tristram’s chromid ((7. triatrami) 
here figured is from salt and other lakes in the Sahara and Ashanti. As a genus, 
Chromis is distinguished by its lobate teeth, the presence of only three spines in 
the anal fin, and the scaly gill-cover; and it therefore belongs to the vegetable- 
feeding group. Nineteen existing genera have been described; and the family 
appears to be represented by one, or perhaps two extinct generic types from the 
middle Eocene of MontQ Bolca, in Italy. 

The Tuft-Gilled and Comb-Gilled Fishes, — Suborders 
Lophobranchii and Plectognathi. 

The two small subordinal groups of fan-finned fishes now to be noticed 
have been generally placed after the soft - finned fishes, but from recent 
investigations into their anatomy it appears more probable that they are highly 
specialised types related tp the spiny-finned group. 

The Mailed Tube-Mouths,— F amily SoimosTO^fATiDAS. 

A few small fishes from the Indian Ocean constituting the genus Solenostoma 
are the sole representatives of the first family of the suborder Lophobranchii ; the 
distinctive features of that subordinal group being as follows. The body is 
invested in a segmented bony dermal skeleton, and the bones of the gill-cover are 
reduced to a single plate. The gill-openings are small, and the gills themselves 
consist of small, rounded tufts springing from the gill -arches; while the 
muscular system is characterised by its very slight development. The simple air- 
bladder, when present, resembles that of the spiny-finned group in being unpro- 
vided with a duct communicating with the pharynx ; and the prolonged muzzle 
terminates in a small toothless mouth, in which the bones are arranged as in the 
group last named. In the family under consideration the gill-openings are wide ; 
the rays of the first of the two dorsal fins are not articulated ; and the whole of the 
other fes are well developed. The mailed tube-mouths take their title from the great 
elongation of the tube-like muzzle ; the compressed body having a very short tail, 
and, like the head, being covered with a thin skin, beneath which are the large 
bony plates, marked with a radiate pattern. The soft dorsal and anal fins arise 
from boss-like elevations of the hinder part of the body ; the pelvic fins, which are 
placed close together in the same vertical line as the tall first dorsal, and have seven 
rays, are separate from one another in the males, but in the opposite sex have their 
inner edges joined to the skin of the chest so as to form a pouch for the reception 
of the eggs. The air-bladder is wanting. A female of the blue-finned species (8. 
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cyanoptermi) is shown in the accompanying illustration; the range of this form 
extending from the coast of 2^nzibar to China and Ceram. The female takes the 
whole charge, not only of the exceedingly minute eggs, but likewise of the newly- 
hatched fry. Like the members of the next family these fishes generally swim in 
a more or less nearly vertical position, the dorsal fin exerting the chief propelling 
power. The family is represented by an extinct genus from the Italian Eocene. 
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The Pipe-Fishes and Sea-Horses, — Family 

From the members of the preceding family the pipe-fishes may be dis- 
tinguished by the reduction of the gill-opening to a very small opening at the 
superior hinder angle of the gill-cover, as well as by the single soft dorsal fin, and 
the absence of the pelvic fins ; some of the other fins being likewise wanting in 
certain genera. Mainly marine, although frequently entering brackish, and more 
rarely fresh waters, these strange fishes are to be found on the coasts of tropical 
and temperate seas in such situations as, from the abundance of seaweed, offer 
them sufficient shelter. They are naturally poor swimmers, and if carried away 
from protective covert may be borne helplessly out to the open ocean by the action 
of currents. Unlike the tube-moutlis, the males take charge of the eggs and 
young, l>eing often provided with a pouch formed by a fold of skin arising from 
each side of the body and tail, and joined together in the middle line ; in the sea- 
horses this pouch being completely closed, save for a small aperture in front. 
In this receptacle the eggs are deposited, and remain there till hatched. The 
tjrpical genus, as well as Siphonostoma, is represented in a fossil state in the 
middle Eocene of Monte Bolca, where there likewise occurs an extinct genus 
of sea-horses. Including several genera, the pipe-fishes are characterised by 
the absence of prehensile power in the tail, which generally terminates in 
a fin. In the typical genus Syngyiatfms, as repi'esented by the great pipe-fish 
(flf. oous), shown in our illustration, the body is marked with more or less distinct 
longitudinal ridges, among which the one down the back is not continuous with 
that on the tail. The pectorals are well developed, the caudal present, and the 
dorsal fin placed nearly or exactly above the vent. In the males the pouch is 
fully developed, and of the type described above. The great pipe-fish is a 
common species in European seas, extending westwards across the Atlantic and 
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southwards to the Cape, and grows to a length of a foot and a half. As an 
example of a second genus, we may mention the deep-nased pipe-fish {S. typMe), 
of the British seas, distinguished by the upper ridge on the tail being continuous 
with the lateral line, but not with the dorsal ridge. In the tropical genus 
Doryichthys, as in some others, we find that the eggs are only glued to the skin 
of a broad groove on the under surface of the males, instead of being protected by 
a closed pouch. The slender straight-nosed pipe-fish (Nerophin ophldhvm). which 
may not unfrequently be seen served up among a dish of whitebait, is a British 
example of a fourth genus, in which not only is there no pouch on the under 
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surface of the males, but the body is rounded and nearly smooth, and the caudal 
fin either rudimentary or wanting. All the pipe-fishes are carnivorous in their 
diet; find it is stated that in those species provided with a pouch, the fry will 
return to this for shelter till a considerable time after birth. The pipe-fishes 
swim about slowly in a very peculiar manner, more generally vertically or in an 
inclined position than horizontally, contorting their bodies into every conceivable 
kind of posture, and poking their long snouts inquisitively into bunches of sea- 
weed in their search for food. 

The prehensile structure of the tail is the chief difference between soa- 
horees and pipe-fish, although in all the existing representatives of the former 
group there is no caudal fin. The sea-horses are divided into several genera, of 
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which the typical one is best known by the short-snouted sea-horse {Hippocampus 
wnti^uoTV/itn), ran^ng from the Atlantic and Mediterranean to Australia, and occa- 
sionally found in the British seaa In this genus the body is more or less com- 
pressed and deep, with its investing bony shields raised into tubercles or spines 
of variable length ; while the back of the head is compressed into a crest, terminat- 
ing in a well-marked knob. Small pectoral fins are present, and the males have 
a pouch beneath the tail, with its aperture near the vent, in which to carry the 
eggs. The curious resemblance presented by the heads of these fishes to that of 
a horse has obviously given rise to their popular name. They are represented 
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by about a score of species. A remarkable instance of resemblance to their natural 
surroundings is afforded by the three representatives of an Australian genus of 
sea-horses, one of which {Phyllopteryx egices) is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. In these fishes the body may be either compressed or as broad as deep ; 
some or all of its smooth bony plates being furnished with long spine-like processes 
projecting from its edges, and many of these terminating in irregular leaf-like 
appendages. There are a pair of spines on the muzzle, and others above the eye ; 
pectoral fins are present ; and the tail is about equal in length to the body. In 
the absence of a pouch, the eggs are embedded in soft membranous skin on the 
under surface of the tail These sea-horses closely resemble the colour of the sea- 
weeds to which they attach themselves, while the filamentous appendages of their 
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spmes appear as if they were actually a part of the vegetable growth. These^ 
species are of relatively large size, attaining a lengtli of as much as a foot. 

File-Fishes and Coffer-Fishes, — F amily Balistid^^. 

With the iile-hshes and their allies we come to the first of the two families 
constituting the suborder Plectognathi, of which the following are the distinctive 
characters. In the head the bones are completely ossified, while in the rest of the 
skeleton they are incompletely hardened ; the number of vertebrm btdng few. 
The small gill-openings are situated in front of the pectoral fins, and the gills 
themselves are pectinate ; the mouth being nai row, with some of the tones of tlie 
upper jaw united, and in certain cases both jaws prolonged to form a beak. There 
is generally a single soft-rayed dorsal fin, placed far back on the tody, and situated 
immediately above the anal; and there may be remnants of a spinous dorsal; 
while the pelvic fins, when retained at all, take the form of simple spines. The 
skin may be either entirely naked, covered with rough scales, invested in a 
complete cuirass of plates composed of true tone, or dotted over with bony spines. 
T*feere is no duct connecting the air-bladder with the pharynx. As a family, the 
file-fishes and their allies are specially distinguished by tlio presence of a small 
number of distinct teeth in the jawa Their todies are either compressed or 
angulated, with a somewhat produced muzzle ; more or less distinct vestiges of a 
spinous dorsal and pelvic fi.ns generally occur ; and the skin may be either rough 
or spiny, or the whole tody invested in a tony cuirass. These fishes, which are 
of medium size, range over all tropical and temperate seas, although more numerous 
in the former than in the latter, and may be divided into three subfamilies, in each 
of which we notice an example. Extinct generic types date from the period of 
the low^er Eocene, while the file-fishes themselves are recorded from the middle 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. 

The first subfamily is typically represented by Triacantkua breviroatris, from 
the Indian Ocean, the other genera being from tlie Australian seas. The special 
characters of the giDup are to be found in the compressed form of the body, and 
its covering of rough, scale-like plates, as w’^ell as in the presence of a pair of strong 
spines representing the pelvic fins ; the type genus being distinguished by having 
from four to six spines in the spinous dorstil fin. The tyj)ical file-fishes {Baliatea} 
belong to a group of tliree genera in which the tody is compressed, and covered 
either with a rough skin or movable scale-like plates ; and the pelvic fins are either 
wanting or represented merely by a single median swelling on the abdomen. These 
fishes are distributed over all tropical and subtropical seas ; the first two genera 
including a very large number of species. Whereas in the typical genus there are 
three spines to the doi*sal fin, and the chin is devoid of a barbel, Monacanthua^ 
differs in the reduction of the dorsal spines to two or one, and Amicanthua, which 
has a single dorsal spine, is distinguished from both the others by the barbel on the 
chin. In many districts the flesh of these fishes, if eaten, gives rise to symptoms 
of most acute poisoning. Many of the species are beautifully ornamented with sym- 
metrical markings ; and while the majority are of small size, some attain as much as 
a couple of feet in lengtL Of the members of the typical genus Dr. Gunther writes 
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ol 'which :thesc fishes im enabled' to' break 
feed, or to chisel a hole into the hard shells (rf moUdses* 
the soft parto. They destroy an immense number of moUtums, J^s 
tibeeoming most injurious to the pearl-fisheries. The first of their three i|ei^ 
veiy strong, roughened in front like a file, and hollowed out behind to 
1^ much smaller spine, which, besides, has a projection in front at 

base, fitting into a notch of the first. Thus these two spines can only be raised 
or depressed simultaneously, and the first cannot be forced down unless the second 
has been previously depressed. The latter has been compared to a trigger, hence a 
second name — ^trigger-fish — ^has been given to these fishes.” Two Atlantic spedes 
of the genus are now and then met with on the British coasts. 

The box-like coflfer-fishes {Ostracion), of which there are rather more than 
a score of species from the tropical and subtropical seas, alone represent the 
thiid. and last subfamily, and are easily recognised by the enclosure of the 
angulated body in a complete cuirass formed of six-sided bony plates with their 
edge^ in juxtaposition, thus forming a mosaic-like pattern. Both the spinous 
'dorsal and the pelvic fins are wanting, although their position may be indicated 
by prominences In the whole backbone there are but fourteen vertebrm, of 
which the last five are very short, while those in the front of the series are 
much elongated ; and the ribs are entirely wanting. In some of the species the 
cuirass is marked by three, and in others by four or even five ridges ; but in other 
cases it is armed with long spines, which vary in length according to the age of 
their owner. A species (0. giuidricortiia) is figured in the coloured Plate. 

The Globe-Fishes and Sun-Fishes, — Family DiodontidjE. 

Unlike as they are in external appearance, the spine-clad globe-fishes and 
the huge flattened sun -fishes are referred to a single family, distinguished 
from the last by the bones of the jaws being confluent and modified into a 
cutting beak, which may or may not have a median suture, the dentition taking 
the form of dental plates composed of thin parallel layers The body is more or less 
shortened ; a spinous dorsal, anal, caudal, and pectoral fins are developed, but the 
pelvics are wanting. The external covering may take the form either of a number 
of small or large spines, or of plates ; and the air-bladder may be either present or 
absent. Inhabitants of tropical and subtropical seas, with the exception of a few 
found in the fresh waters of the same regions, the members of this family are 
mostly small or medium-sized forms, although this is by no means the ease with 
the sun-fishea In many of them the flesh is of a highly poisonous nature, at least 
during certain seasons of the year, like the preceding, the present family may 
be divided into three groups or subfamilies, the first of which is represented oidy 
by the sac-fish (Triodon burmrius) of the Indian seas, which takeg.iis name from 
the sac formed by the dilatable skin of the abdomen ; this sac being supported by 
the pelvic bone, and filled with air at the will of the fiidi, although its lower pori^bn 
consists merely of a flap of skin into which no air can enter. The ds^tad^ 
of the upper jaw is divided by a median suture, while that of the lower jaw is 
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ccmtinuou& The elongate tail terminates in a forked fin ; and the body is invested 
with spiny bony plates, which do not overlap one another. The single species, which 
may attain a length of 20 inches, ranges over the Indian and Malayan seas, and is of 
a general brown colour, with a spot of variable colour on the sac, and the fins yellow. 
caotM-miies. essential characteristics of the globe-fishes, which form the 

second subfamily, are that the tail and its fin are distinct and well 
developed, and that a portion of the oesophagus is highly distensible and capable of 
being inflated with air. All the globe-fishes, or, as they are soirietimes called, sea- 
hedgehogs, are easily recognised by the short and cylindrical or rounded form of 
the body ; which is generally covered with a scaleless skin bearing a number of 
spines of variable size. When these spines are of large size, they an spread uniformly 
over the whole body, but when small they are partial in their distribution. These 
fishes are divided into two groups, according to the nature of the dental plates. In 
the first, or small-spined group, as typified by the genus Tetrodmiy’—ot which a 
species is represented in the lower figure of the coloured Plate,— the dental plate of 
each jaw is divided by a median suture, and the spines are frequently very small, 
and may be even altogether absent; many of the species being very brilliantly 
coloured. One member of the genus inhabits the rivers of Brazil, and a second 
those of West Africa and the Nile, wliile a small form is found in the brackish- 
water estuaries of India. According to Hay, the flesh of some of the species is 
poisonous, while that of other kinds is eaten by the Andamanese and Burmese. 
In the second group, of which the ix)rcupine globe-fisli (Dioflmi hyntrij') is shown 
in the lower figure of the coloured illustration, the dental jdates in the jaws are 
undivided, and the spines are large and frecpiently erectile. In addition to the 
undivided dental plates on the edge of the jaws, in the members of this group 
there is another crushing plate in tlie middle of tluj palate, opposed by a similar 
one in a corresponding position in the lower jaw ; these plates being divided by a 
median suture, and from their laminated structure forming most admirable 
triturating instruments. The porcupine globe-fish, which may measure fully a 
couple of feet in length, is distributed over both the Atlantic and Indo-Pacific 
Oceans, where it is accompanied by the smaller spotted globe-fish (Z>. 'mmyultiius). 
Fossil diodons have been discovered in the Miocene strata of Malta and Sicily, as 
well as in the middle Eocene of Monte Bolca, and in other Eocene beds on the 
coasts of Algeria and Arakan ; while an extinct genus has also been recorded from 
the Italian Eocene. In their normal state the globe-fishes have rather elongated 
cylindrical bodies, but they are able to assume a globular form by swallowing air, 
which passes into the cesophagus and blows out the whole animal like a balloon, 
with the spines standing out at right angles from the tense skin. In this condition 
the fish naturally floats back-downwaixls, and it is then driven to and fro on the 
ocean-surface by waves and currents in a pcirfectly helpless condition ; although 
the bristling spines render it perfectly safe from all attack. The distention is, 
therefore, evidently for the purpose of defence; and it has been suggested that 
when swimming below the surface these fishes may inflate themselves in a similar 
manner by swallowing water instead of air. When desirous of returning to its 
normal condition, the fish expels the air from the cesophagus through the mouth, 
and gill-openings ; a loud, hissing noise being produced by the expulsion. 
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The gigantic sun-fishes {Orthagoriacm), which are pelagic forms 
Am-nshM. throughout the whole of the temperate and tropical seas, 

elone represent the third subfamily, and are distinguished by the extremely short 
and truncated tail, the confluence of all the median fins, and the short and highly 
compressed body, the dental plates of the jaws being undivided. The skin is 
either rough or smoothly tesselated, and incapable of distention with air; there 
are no pelvic fins ; the air-bladder is wanting ; and there is an accessory opercular 
gill. As in the globe-fishes, there are no pelvic bones in the skeleton, and the 
vertebral column is remarkable for its extreme shortness, there being only 
seventeen segments in the whole series, of which seven belong to the tail. In all 
the members of the suborder the spinal cord is noticeable for its shortness ; but in 
the sun-fishes this abbreviation has been carried to such an extent that the whole 
cord is little more than a conical backward appendage of the brain. The creatures • 
considered to be very young sun-fisli are utterly unlike the adult form, having 
an enormous eye, and the head and body armed with a number of large spine-like 
projections. The caudal fin is not developed till much later than the dorsal and 
anal, which in the adult are very short, of great height, and placed opposite to one 
another at the hinder end of the body. The common sun-fish (0. mola), which 
has a rough, finely granulated skin, attains very large dimensions, an example 
caught off the coast of Dorsetshire in 1846 measuring feet in length. 

Far rarer is the oblong sun-fish (0. trxmwatns)^ which is, indeed, one of the 
scarcest objects in museums. It is readily distinguished by its smooth, tesselated 
skin, and the more elongated form of the body ; the entire length being nearly 
three times the breadth. An example of this fish, weighing 500 lbs., was taken in 
Plymouth Sound in the year 1734. Both species appear to feed on small pelagic 
crustaceans. In a fossil state sun-fishes have been recorded from strata of lower 
Miocene or upper Eocene age in Belgium. 

The Soft-Finned Fishes, — S uborder Anacanthini. 

This suborder, which includes the important families of the flat-fish and coda, 
is characterised by the median and pelvic fins being entirely composed of soft 
jointed rays ; the pelvic fins, if present, being either jugular or thoracic in position ; 
and the air-bladder, when developed, having no duct communicating with the 
oesophagus. It should, however, be mentioned, that a fresh-water Australian fish 
{Oadopaiii) forms an exception as reganis the structure of its fins, having spines 
in the anterior portion of both the anal and dorsal. The suborder is divided into 
two sections, according to whether the head and body are symmetrical or distorted, 
the first representatives of the former section being 

Family X TCODIDJE, 

This unimportant family, for which there is no proper English name, 
includes small littoral fishes much resembling blennies in general appearance, and 
mostly characteristic of high latitudes, although a few occur within the Tropica 
As a family they are characterised by the confluence of the median fins; by the 
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pelvic fins, if present at aU, being of small size, jugular in position, and attached 
to the pectoral areh; while the gill-opening is narrow, and the gill-membrane 
attached to what is known as the isthmus, that is to say, the space on the chest 
intervening between the two branches of the lower jaw and the gill-openings. In 
the typical genus, of vrhich a species {Ly codes TJiurccTia) is represented in our 
illustration, the elongated body is either naked or covered with minute scales 
embedded in the skin ; the lateral line is more or less indistinct ; the eyes are of 
medium size ; and the lower jaw is overlapped by the upper. The small and 
rudimentary pelvic fins are formed of a few rays ; conical teeth are present not 
only in the jaws, but likewise on the palatines and vomer; the gill-opening is 
narrow ; and there is neither a barbel nor an air-bladder. While the majority 
of the species (among which is our figured e*:airiple) are from the Arctic seas a few 
are found in the seas surrounding the Antarctic extremity of South America. In 
Spitzbergen and ofi* Behring Island the eel-like lycodes is taken at depths of from 
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360 to 500 fathoms. In the allied genus Oymndis, which is of especial interest 
from a geographical point of view on account of one species inhabiting the seas 
around Greenland, wliile the second comes from the Straits of Magellan, there 
are no pelvic fins, and the two jaws are of equal length. A third genus, Uronectes^ 
from Baffin Bay, agrees with the last in the absence of pelvic fins, but differs in 
that the lower jaw is the longer. Three other genera are respectively represented 
By species from Panama, Australia, and the Straits of Magellan. 

The Cod Tribe.— F amily Gadidje. 

Equalled only in this respect by the mackerels, flat-fish, salmon, and herrings, 
the cod tribe form a family of the utmost importance from a commercial point of 
view, and therefore demand a somewhat detailed notice. They are specially 
characterised by the pelvic fins being generally composed of several rays; and 
By the caudal Being either free, or, if united with the median fins, by the first 
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dorsal being divided into two moietiea More or less elongate and Bubcydindrical 
in form, the body is covered with small cycloid scales ; there are either one, two, 
or three dorsal fins, occupying nearly the entire length of the back, the rays of 
the hindmost being well developed ; the anal is either single or divided ; and the 
jugular pelvic fins are usually formed of several rays, but if reduced to filaments 
there is always a double dorsal. The gill-opening is wide, and the gill-membrane in 
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most instances not attached to the isthmus ; while if false gills are present at all 
they are either glandular or rudimental. As a rule, there is an air-bladder. 
Mostly marine, the members of the cod family are mainly characteristic of the 
Arctic and Temperate seas, where they are comparatively shallow-water fishea 
There are, however, a certain number of deep-water types among the family, and 
these have a much more extensive distribution, some of them occurring in the 
tropical Indian seaa The fresh-water forms are limited to two or three. Although 
the flesh of the cod tribe is by no means remarkable for its delicacy or flavour. 
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it affords a most wholesome and substantial food, and as it jx>sse 8 ses the pi*operty 
of taking salt readily, it is more valuable as a food -supply than would otherwise 
be the case. Moreover, the liver of the cod is of especial value as the soui^e of a 
highly strengthening medicinal oil, gi-eatly increasing the value of the fishery 
of this species, which affords employment to a host of men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The family is divided into more than twenty distinct genera, but in 
this work our attention will be chiefly concentrated on those containing sj^ecies of 
commercial impoiiiance. .Geologically the group is not a very ancient one, the 
oldest known forms, all of which are referrc^d to extinct genera, occurring in 
the London Clay and other deposits of lower Eocene age. 

The common cod (OaJtui man^hua), of which a half-grown and 
an adult example are shown in the two lower figures of our illustra- 
tion, is the typical representative of a genus primarily charactei'iserl by the 
presence of three dorsal and two anal fins, and of teeth on the vomer, the palatine 
bones being toothless. The degree of elongation of the body is moderate, and the 
narrow pelvic fins include six or more raya In the majority of the eighteen species 
recognised by naturalists there is a single barbel ilependent from the chin, but in 
some forms this is absent. The species are distributtid over the Arctic and Tem- 
perate regions of the Northern Hemisphere. The common cod belongs to a group of 
several species characterised by tlie upper jaw l)eing the longer, and the outer series 
of upper teeth stouter than the inner oiuis; its barbel is relatively long. CcxI 
from the British seas and G(uman Ocean are usually greenish or brownish olive in 
colour, with a number of yellowish or brown spots ; but more to the noi*th <larker, 
and often uniformly coloured specimens are more common, while in tlu* race from 
Greenland, Scandinavia, and Northern Norway there is frequently a large, irregular 
black patch on eacli side of the body. As a rule, cod vary in length from 2 to 4 
feet, and may weigh as much as 100 lbs. ; but a specimen out of condition, caught 
near Wick in the year 1872, me,asured upwards of 4J fe<^t. The range of the cod 
includes the coasts of Northern Europe, Icelan*], and Greenland, whence it descends 
on the American coast as far as the latitude of New York ; the depth at wliich the 
fish is found extending as low as one liundre<l and twenty fathoms. In Bi*itain 
the spawning-time is in January, at which season these fish resort to the shores in 
great numbers, although at oth(»r times of the year tiny are only found in the 
neighbourhood of land singly. In America cod do not deposit their spawn till May. 
The great fisheries are those of the Dogger Bank in tlie North Sea, Iceland, and 
the Imnks of Newfoundland ; the product of the latter area having been fonmuly 
the greatest of all, its average value some twenty years ago being estimated at 
upwards of £700,000, of which £400,000 was accounted for by the dricMl fish alone, 
the remainder being made up by the oil, skins, etc. The cod is an excee<ling pro- 
ductive fish, Buckland stating that the number of eggs in a roe weighing 7} l\m, 
was close on seven millions. Cwl feed on various crustaceans, worms, molluscs, 
and small fish ; and since they always frequent comparatively deep water, they 
are caught by means of lines. 

Belonging to the same gix)up of tluj genus as the common cod, 
haddock (G, ceglefinus), which is shown in tlie left upper figure 
of the illustration on p. 432, may be always recognised by the blackish patch on 
vou v . — 28 
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each side of the body above the pectoral fin, and the black lateral line. Generally 
haddock vary in weight from J to 4 lbs., but in northern seas they attain a 
larger size than further south, and measure as much as a yard in length. In 
England the largest haddock are taken in winter, when they resort to the coast 
for the purpose of spawning. They generally associate in large shoals; and in 
stormy weather seek shelter in deep water among seaweeds, when it is useless to 
attempt fishing for them. In addition to crustaceans and other invertebrates, their 
food comprises small fishes of various kinds. Haddock are largely consumed 
when split, dried, and smoked. They range across the Atlantic. 

« ®y most delicately flavoured British representatives of 

OvuAV BOSOMS* ^ 

the genus is the whiting (G. merlam^na), shown in the right upper 
comer of the illustration on p. 432, which differs from all the preceding species in 
the absence of a barbel on the chin, and is specially distinguished by a black spot 
near the root of each pectoral fin. The usual weight is about lbs. ; 4 lbs. 
being nearly the maximum attained. The distributional area of the whiting is 
restricted to the seas of Nortliem Europe, where it is found in vast shoals ; 
Plymouth being one of the British localities where these fish occur in great 
abundance. Very shy in its habits, the whiting is a voracious fish, Yarrell stating 
that several sprats have been taken from the stomach of one, while in another of 
4 Iba weight were found four full-grown pilcharda The same writer states that 
it appears to prefer sandy banks, but frequently shifts its ground in pursuit of 
the fry of various other fishes on which it chiefly feeds. Next to the mackerel, 
the whiting suffers more by transport than any British sea-fish, and should be 
eaten as soon as possible after captum Another species with a black spot near 
the pectoral fin is the pout, or whiting-pout (G. luscus), which may be at once 
distinguished from the whiting by the barbel on the chin, and the greater depth 
of the body, which during life is marked with dark crossbands. Seldom exceed- 
ing 5 lbs. in weight, this fish ranges from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, but 
does not cross the Atlantic. The name of pout is derived from the power 
possessed by this fish of inflating the membranes covering the eyes and adjacent 
regions into a bladder-like form. Nearly allied is the much smaller power-cod 
(G. minutus), which seldom exceeds half a dozen inches in length, and may be 
further distinguished by the smaller proportionate depth of the body. Found in 
vast shoals in the Baltic, the power-cod, although of little or no value, is always 
welcomed as the harbinger of the advent of its larger cousins. The pollack, or 
whiting-pollack (G. pollachim\ is a British representative of the group in which 
the lower jaw is tlie longer, and all the upper teeth are of equal size ; it has a dark 
spot near the pectoral fin, but no barbel. This fish is an inhabitant of European 
seas as far as the western poi*tions of the Mediterranean. Haunting rocky 
ground, pollack are famous for their power of withstanding strong tides and 
currents ; they are very common in many parts of the south poast of England, 
as Devonshire, but become scarcer to the north. Being free l^rs, they afford 
good sport with the lino. The coal-fish (G. virens) is a closely allied but some- 
what larger form, more northern in its distribution, and taking its name from the 
black colour it frequently assumes. This fish is very common in the Baltic and 
other northern seas, numbers being captured in the Orkneya The largest 
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iipeeimen on record appears to be one mentioned by Buckland, which measured 
just over feet in length, and scaled 25 lbs. 

Before I’eferring to this species it may be mentioned that a deep- 
sea cod iHalargyreuH\ which has been taken off Madeira and New 
Zealand, belongs to a small group characterised by having two doi*sal and two anal 
tins. On the other hand, the hake (MerlvA^ciw vulgaris) is the British repi'esonta- 
tive of a genus belonging to a much larger gi*oup, charaebu'ised by havitig two 
dorsals, a single anal, and a separate caudal fin. As a genus, the hakes are dis- 
tinguished by the strong development of the pelvic fins, winch are bi*oad at the 
base, as well as by the presence of strong teeth on the jews and vomer, and the 
absence of a barbel The common hake is found on both sides of the North 
Atlantic and other European seas ; and is' represented in the colder seas of South 
America, as well as in those of New Zealand, by the allied if. gevyi The hakes are 
peculiar in having the transverse processes of some of the trunk-vertebree ex- 
panded and inflated, so as to form a kind of roof over the air-bladder. In size the 
common hake is a rather large fish, reaching 2 or even 3 feet in length. On the 
Cornish coasts, which they frecpient in numbers in pursuit of the shoals of 
pilchards, hake have been taken in vast quantities, upwards of forty thousand 
having once been landed in a day at Mount s Bay, while on another occasion eleven 
hundred were ttiken in two nights by a single boat. When captured in the 
pilchard-nets, these fish generally gorge themselves to sucli an extent on their 
fellow-captives as to become completely helpless. Although the flesh is coarse and 
of inferior flavour, large numlx;rs of hake are dried and salted. 

an example of a fresh-water representative of the cod family, 
we may refer to the well-known burl)ot or eel-pout (Lota vulgaris), 
which is tlie sole member of its genus, and is coTnmon in the rivers of Central and 
Northern Europe and North America. B’elonging to the group with two dorsals, 
one anal, and a <listinct caudal, the genus Lota li«s the first dorsal fin well 
developed, with from ten to thirteen rays, tlie pcdvics with several rays, the head 
flattened, the body much elongated, and villifonn teeth in the jaws and on the 
vomer. The chin is furnished with a barbel In length the burbot exceeds a yard, 
and its flesh ranks high among fresh-water fish. Its form is shown in the upper- 
most figure of the illustration on p. 436. In Britain found only in the east 
of England, where it is not uncommon in the Cam and the Ouse, the burbot is 
widely distributed on the Continent, frequenting alike large rivei’s, small streams, 
lakes, and pools. It prefers, however, deep to shallow water, being fouiirl in large 
lakes at a depth of from thirty to forty fathoms ; its colour being tlien j)aler than is 
the case with specimens from shallower w^ater. From its habit of lying concealed 
beneath stones or in holes on the river bank, the burbot in some parts of England 
is known as the coney-fish. Its food consists of the fry of other fishes, or the 
adults of the smaller kinds ; and it is stated to be particularly destructive to the 
perch. In the spawning-season, which varies considerably according to l(x^alities, 
burbot are in the habit of congregating in large numbers; and in some of the 
German rivers masses of these fishes, including as many as a hundred individuals, 
may be found knotted together after the fashion of eels. While some burbot 
spawn in November and December, in others the function is delayed till March ; 
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and it is during the spawning-season that the Hah is in the beat condition for the 
table. The burbot is a fish of slow growth, not attaining fall maturity till it is 
upwards of four years old 

Hag and Book- Distinguished from the burbot by the presence of several enlarged 
teeth in the lower jaw and on the vomer, the ling {Molva vvlgarin) 
may be regarded merely as a marine representative of that genus. The common 
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ling, which generally measures from 2 to 3 feet in length, is a northern form, 
ranging from the coasts of Greenland and Iceland to those of Britain and other 
parts of Northern Europe. In this fish the upper jaw is the longer, but the 
reverse condition obtains in a second Scandinavian species, and also* in a third from 
the Mediterranean, which are the only other representatives of the genus. The 
ling-fishery is an important industry, large quantities of these fish being cured 
and dried. Belonging to the same group of the family as the ling, the rocklings 
{Motdla) are readily distinguished by the reduction of the first of the two dorsal 
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fins to a narrow-rayed fringe, with the first ray elongated, more or less completely 
received in a longitudinal groove. There is a band of teeth in the jaws, and another 
on the vomer, and all the species have barbels, not onJy on the chin, but likewise 
on the muzzle, the number of these appendages affording the readiest means of 
specific discrimination. They are all of small size, and wliile ranging over the 
same seas as the ling, likewise extend to those of Japan, the Cai>e, and New 
Zealand. The British representatives of the genus include the five-bearded 
reckling (M, muatela), with four upper barbels, the four-bearded rockling (M. 
civibi^X and the common three-bearded rockling (M, tricin'hata ) ; the little fish 
commonly known as the mackerel-midge, and formerly regarilod as the representa- 
tive of a distinct genus being only the yciung (»f the rocklings. 

Brief mention may be made here of a flsli from the Northern, Temperate, and 
Arctic seas, known as the torsk (^Bromivius hvosTYie^y on account of its forming the 
sole representative of a group characterised by having only a single long dorsal 
and a shorter single anal fin, the caudal being distinct, the nariow pectorals formed 
of five rays, teeth present on the vomer and palatines, as well as in the jaws, and 
the chin furnished with a barbel. Attaining a length of a little over 20 inches 
the torsk is occasionally taken in the Firth of Forth, and is abundant round the 
Shetlands and Orkneys. 

Sand-Eels and their Allies, — Family Opnidud^^, 

In this rather small family, almost all the members of which are marine, the 
pelvic fins, if developed at all, are rudimentary ; there is no separate anterior dorsal 
or anterior anal, and the caudal is generally confluent with the median fins. In 
form the body is more or less elongate, but it may l)e either naked or scaled. 
The dorsal fin occupies the greater poi’tion of the back ; the rudimentary pelvics 
are jugular in position ; the giJI-openings are wide ; and Mie gill -membranes are not 
attached to the isthmus. While some of these fislics are deep-sea forms, others are 
littoral. The family may be divided into five subfamily groups. 

The most remarkable representatives of the first subfamily (in 
which pelvic fins, attached to the pectoral girdle, are always present) 
are two small fishes from the subtt^rranean fresh watera of certain caves in Cuba, 
constituting the genus Lucifuga. They are totally blind, with the eyes rudi- 
mental and covered with skin, or wanting, and always live in perj)etual darkness. 
The cave-fish are closely allied to certain small fishes from the Tropical Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans forming the genus Brof tila, and characterised by the elongate 
body being covered with minute 8cal«‘s, the inodei*ate-sized eyes, the reduction of 
each pelvic fin to a single filament, of whicli tlie extremity may be split, the 
villiform teeth, and the presence* of barbels on the muzzle; these barbels being 
reduced in the cave-fish to small tuberclas. With the exception of these cave- 
fish, all the members of this family are marine forms ; and it is very curious that 
among the latter there are two verj" rare species, respectively constituting the 
genera Typhlonus and AjthyontM, foun<l at great depths in the southern oceans, 
which are also completely blind, and apparently unprovided with any phosphorescent 
organa 
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- ^ . The typical genus Ophidium, constituting, with an allied form, 

the second subfamily, has the pelvic tins replaced by a pair of barbel- 
like filaments; the elongated and compressed body being covered with very 
minute scales, while the eyes are medium, and the teeth small. The few species of 
this genus range over the Atlantic and Pacific. In the South American, South 
African, and Australasian seas there occur three much larger but nearly allied fishes, 
which have been referred to a second genus (Genypterua), on account of the outer 
row of teeth in the jaws, as well as those of the single palatine series, containing 
some enlarged tuska These fish are of considerable commercial importance, and are 
known at the Cape as Idipvisch, and in New Zealand as Cloudy Bay cod, or ling. 

Ptrajitlo Flih Some half-score species of very small eel-like fishes, scientifically 
known as Fierasfer and Encheliophisy and inhabiting the Mediter- 
ranean, Atlantic, and Indo-Pacific, have an especial interest on account of their 

curious mode of life. They 
^ constitute a subfamily, readily 

. ^ characterised by the total 

absence of pelvic fins and by 
the vent being situated at the 
\ ^l^roat; and are parasitic in 

I ^ 'V-- ^ marine animals, fre- 

f quenting the hollows in the 

^ bodies of jelly-fish, the 

:.'^y breathing-chambers of star- 

^ l ^ / fishes and sea-cucumbers, and 
— 7 / r sometimes insinuating them- 

selves between the layers of 
mantle of pearl-mussels 

PAKASmO FISH EMBKODKD IN A PEARL- MUSSEL. .1 1 • 1 11 

(From Gunther, 1888.) ‘>r bivalve mollusCB. 

Occasionally they may become 
embedded in the substance of the shell of the pearl-mussel by the deposition of 
pearly matter over their bodies ; an instance of this peculiar mode of preservation 
being shown in the accompanying illustration. 

Band Sell. third subfamily is i^epresented by the well-known sand-eels or 

launces — of whicli a British species {Ammodyies UjhUinm) is figured 
in the illustration — so abundant on sandy shores in Europe and North America, 
as well as by an allied genus from Madras. While agi’eeing with the preceding 
group in the want of pelvic fins, they differ in having the vent situated far back 
in the body ; and are further characterised by the great width of the gill-openings, 
the gill-membranes of opposite sides not being uni^. The lower jaw exceeds the 
upper in length, the dorsal fin occupies nearly the whole length of the back, and 
the anal is likewise elongated. The figured species, which is by far the commoner 
on the British coasts, generally measures from 5 to 7 inches in length, whereas the 
greater sand-eel (A. Junce6Latii») may grow to a foot and a half. Sand-eels feed 
on marine worms and very small fish ; and when buried in the sand are captured 
in some parts of England by raking the sand with a long-pronged rake; their 
chief use being for bait. They are, however, by no means restricted to this kind 
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of life, frequently swimming near the surface in large shoals, when they Will at 
times suddenly descend to the bottom, where they bury themselves with sui*pris- 
ing rapidity by the aid of the elongated horn-like extremity of the elongated lower 
jaw. During ebb-tide, numbera remain buried at the depth of five or six inches in 
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the sand till the next flood ; and it is then that they are dug out with rakes or 
other implements. When swimming, they are followed by shoals of mackerel 
and porpoises. 

The last group of the family is represented by Conyrodus of the 
Oonyroduf. ^n^tralian coasts, and Haliophw from the Red Sea, lK)th of which 
dififer from the sand-eels by the naiTower gill-openings, and the union of the two 
gill-membranes beneath the throat. 

The Long-Tails, — Family Macrujiid^e, 

The fourth family of the symmetrically formed soft-finned fishes is typically 
represented by the genus MacruruH, as well as by several allied forms. These fish 
are characterised by the body ending in a long, compressed, and taj)ering tail, covered 
with spiny, keeled, or striated scales, and unprovided with an expanded fin. There 
is a separate short first dorsal fin, followed, after a shoi*t interval, by a very long 
and low second dorsal, winch is composed of very weak rays, and is continued to 
the end of the tail ; the anal occupying a precisely similar position on the under 
surface, and the thoracic or jugular pelvic fins consisting of several mys. Dr. 
Gunther writes that “ this family, known a few years ago fnan a limite<l number 
of examples, representing a few sjxjcies only, proves to be one ■which is distributed 
over all oceans, occurring in considerable variety and great abundance at depths of 
from one hundred and twenty to two thousand six hundred fathoms. They are, in 
fact, deep-sea gadoids, much resembling each other in the general shape of the body, 
but differing in the form of the snout, ami in the structure of their scales. About 
forty species are known, many of which attain a length of 3 feet.” 

The Flat-Fishes, — Family PleuronectidjE. 

Distinguished by the unsymmetrical conformation of the head and anterior 
r^on of the body in the adult, in consequence of which both eyes are brought on 
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to one side of the body (in some cases the right, and in others the left), the flat- 
fishes differ not only from all other members of their class, but likewise from all 
other vertebratea The body is strongly compressed and flattened, with the side 
which is turned upwards, and on which are situated the eyes, coloured dark, while 
the opposite, or eyeless side is, as a rule, colourlesa The bones of the head are 
unequally developed and unsymmetrical ; and the dorsal and anal fins are of great 
length, and undivided, the former often extending forwards so as to separate the 
blind from the eyed side of the head. In the most specialised forms the teeth and 
jaws are more developed on the lower or blind side than on the other, and there is 
no air-bladder. Dr. Cunningham, who has paid special attention to the structure 
of these fishes, writes that “ mere dissection of adult specimens shows that the 
anomalous position of the eyes is due to a distortion of the facial region of the 
skull. The cranial region of the skull is but slightly altered, but the interorbital 
parts of the two frontal bones are bent away from their original position in the 
dorsal median line down to the side of the head, and they are also compressed into 
a thin plate. But the eyes have pretty nearly the same relations to the inter- 
orbital septum as in an ordinary fish. There is one eye on each side of the septum 
as usual. It is, in fact, the curious condition of the dorsal fin in the flat-fish, even 
more than the mere distortion of the eyes, which makes it so difierent from the 
ordinary fish. If the fin terminated some distance behind the eyes, or if it was 
prolonged in the direction it ought to follow, that is along the line which divides 
the two frontal bones from one another, it would be plain at a glance which was 
the left side of the head and which the right. It would then be obvious that the 
left eye was still on the left side of the head, and the right eye on the right. But 
the dorsal fin does neither of these things. The external ethmoid bone belonging 
to the blind side is much enlarged, and sends back a process outside the eye 
belonging to that side to meet another process from the cranial region of the skull. 
Thus the eye which has migrated — the upper eye when the fish is held in a vertical 
plane — is enclosed in a complete bony orbit, while the lower eye is merely bounded 
on its outer side by the jaw muscles. It is on this bony bridge, entirely foreign 
to the anatomy of an ordinary fish, that the dorsal fin supports itself in its 
advance towards the snout. Properly speaking, the left side of the face in a 
plaice, for instance, extends from the ventral edge, or chin, to the line between 
the eyes, but the dorsal fin in its anterior extension divides this side of the face 
into two parts.” 

The pigment-bearing elements in the coloration of the dark side of flat-fish 
are known as chromatophores ; and while these are absent from the light side, the 
so-called silvery layer is present on both. Young flat-fish, vrhich are generally 
met with in the open sea, are transparent and perfectly symmetrical, with one eye 
on each side of the head, and swim in the vertical plane like ordinary fishea 
That flat-fishes have originated from symmetrical ancestors is quite evident, their 
individual metamorphosis indicating the manner in wdiich the evolution took 
place. As to the inducing causes of this evolution and metamorphosis, there is still 
some diflerence of opinion ; and as it is a subject which does not come within the 
province of this work, it need not be further alluded to. There are, however, certain 
experiments with regard to the normal absence of coloration on the under surface 
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Bufficient interest to merit a brief notice. Knowing, as 
that among pwts absence of light leads to the deprivation of colour, it was 
thought highly probable that the same might be the case with regaixi to flat-fish, 
more especially since the absence of coloration in the olm among the Amphibians 
is dearly due to the same cause. To test this, flounders were kept in a tank, in 
which, by the help of a mirror, light was so introduced as to give to the fishes the 
unwonted experience of illumination ascending from below instead of coming 
down from above. The experiment was conducted for several months ; some of 
the fibunders died, in others no great effect w^as produced, but in some easels the 
white surface became marked over with pigment. This experiment demonstrates 
that the capacity for colorisation existed in the skin, but that light was wanted 
to call it into action ; and it may also be inferred that the incidence of light must 
in general be the reason why the upper surfaces of animals ai*e more strongly 
pigmented than the lower. Occasionally what are known as ‘double flat-fish" 
are met with, that is specimens in which both sides are colourod, and one eye 
situated on the edge of the head ; such monstrosities having been observed in the 
turbot, flounder, plaice, sole, etc. In one turbot the right eye was on the edge of 
the head, so that the doiml fln, instead of extending, as usual, to the front of the 
head, was separated therefrom by a concavity, the right side being coloured like 
the left, although somewhat less strongly. It has been thought that these ‘ double- 
&h " swam about in a vertical position, M. Giard stating that he has actually seen 
a turbot so doing But Dr. .Cunningham writes that there is “no satisfactory 
evidence at present that the monstrous specimens, whose metamorphosis is per- 
manently arrested, swim about, in whatever position, any more frequently, or rest 
on the ground less constantly than their normal brethren. I have under observa- 
tion a living double specimen of the plaice ; its eye is on the edge of the head, the 
dorsal fin terminates behind the eye, and the posterior three-fourths of the lower 
side are coloured like the upper, the anterior fourth being white. This specimen, 
instead of showing a tendency to continue swimming in the water, cannot even be 
induced to leave the bottom long enough to enable me to see whether it holds 
itself perfectly horizontal or not I have never seen it leave the bottom of its 
own accord ; it lies always buried in the sand up to its eyes, and, when disturbed, 
makes violent struggles to bury itself again.” 

When lying on the sandy bottom of the sea — and they prefer sandy to muddy 
situations — flat-fish are almost indistinguishable from their inanimate surroundings, 
the spots with which the bodies of many of them are marked hannonising exactly 
with the bright-coloured pebbles strewing the sand. This resemblance is, perhaps, 
carried to the fullest extent in the flounder, os anyone who visits a large aciuarium 
may ascertain for himself. Occasionally rising to the surface, they swim with an 
undulating lateral movement of the body, which is decidedly graceful ; and they 
are found in shallow water, or at moderate depths. They are inhabitants of all 
seas, except those of the polar regions, and where the coast is pi*ecipitous and 
rocky ; and although more numerous in the tropics, they attain their greatest 
devel<^inent in point of size in the temperate regiona Many species, such as 
lloanders, ascend rivers to a considerable distance ; and a few have become 
iUxmstoihed to a fresh- water existence. As regards food, the whole of the species 
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The least specialiaed member of the family {Paettodea eruniei), 
which ranges from the Red Sea thiough the Indian Ocean to China, 
and also occurs on the West Coast of Africa, belongs to a group in which the teeth 
and jaws are nearly equally developed on both sides, and is sjx)cially distinguished 
by the dorsal fin commencing on the nape of the neck, whereas in all the other forms 
it starts from above or in front of the eyes. In the Indian fish, which attains a 
length of about 16 inches, the eyes are as frequently on the right as on the left 
side, and the transposed one is situated nearly in the line of the dorsal fin. This 
species is a connecting link between the other members of the family and ordinary 
fishes, and is reported to swim at times in a vertical position. 

Having the jaws nearly equally <leveloped on both sides, and the 
dorsal fin commencing above the eyes, the holibut {Hippoglosaua 
mdgaria) is one of two species forming a genus characterised by the eyes being on 
the right side, and the teeth of the upper jaw arranged in a double series, those in 
the front of the upper and on the sides of the lower jaw being enlarged. The 
mouth is relatively wide. In colour the holibut is dusky brown, frequently 
inclining to olive, on the dark side ; the opposite side being white and smooth. It 
is the largest member of the family, ranging usually from 3 to 6 feet in length ; 
one specimen with the latter length having a breadth of 30 inches, and a weight of 
161 lbs. It is stated, however, that an example taken in the early part of this 
century off the Isle of Man was nearly double that weight. Holibut are found 
near all the northern coasts of Europe, as well as those of Kamschatka and Cali- 
fornia, generally frequenting banks at some distance from the shore, in water of 
from fifty to one hundred fathoms in depth, where they often associate in consider- 
able numbers. The flesh is coarse, and of infeHor flavour. This fish is shown in 
the upper figure of the coloured Plate, 

Turbot, oto. genus typically represented by the turbot (Rhondma 

rrijaximua) the dorsal fin commences on the muzzle in advance of the 
eyes ; the eyes are on the left side ; the mouth is wide ; and the jaws are furnished 
with a single series of equal-sized villiform teeth, while there are also teeth on the 
vomer. Scales are either veiy small or wanting. The genua includes seven species, 
over the North Atlantic and Mediterranean, but those on the two sides of 
the Atlantic are different. The turbot, which attains a yard in length, and is by 
far the best food-fish of its tribe, is exclusively European, and has the pelvic fins 
distinct from the anal, and no scales ; the general colour being greyish or brownish, 
sometimes spotted with a darker tint. On the other hand the brill (Wi. Icetris), 
which is likewise European, is a smaller fish, of more oval shape, with the body 
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minute scales; its colour beW 
greyish brown, wth loddish brown spots. Turbot commonly weigh from 5 tw 
10 Iba, and occasionally reach 20 or even 30, while considerably greater weights 
have been recorded. Another British representative of the genus is the Mary-sole 
(JBh ogttoOTw), which may be distinguished by its ciliated scales; uhile e, fourth 
known as Block’s top-knot (BA iwwctattts), differs from all the foregoing by having 
the pelvic fins confluent with the anal. The true t<.p-knot (/ViryuorWjus 
nnimaevlatm), which is a small form not uncommon on the southexni , of 
hngland, and abundant in the Meditermnean, is referred to a distinct genus on 
account of the absence of vomerine teeth. A turbot is shown ui the central figure 
of the coloured Plate. 

Plaloetad The plaice {PlewronectPH jdatenHa) and flouudei* {IH. fioHiiH), of 

noimd«r. which examples are shown in the right lower corner of the coloured 
Plate, are examples of a genus pertaining to a group characterised by tlie narrow- 
ness of the cleft of the mouth, and the jaws and teeth being n)uch more developed 
on the light than on the dark side. Unlike the turbot and its allies, where the 
upper is somewhat behind the lower, the two eyes are in the same transverse line, 
and generally situated on the right side. The dorsal tin commences above the 
eyes ; the scales are minute or wanting ; and there are no teeth on the palate, 
while those in the jaws are of medium size, and maybe? arranged in either a double 
or a single row. The genus, whicli is common to the Noi*thern, Temperate, and 
Arctic seas of both hemispheres, contains over a score of species, which may be 
divided into groups according to the form of the teeth, the number of rays in the 
<lorHal fin, and the conformation of the lateral line. Tlie plaice, which ranges from 
the Fi’ench coasts to Iceland, and is represented by an allied fonn on the opfKJsito 
side of the Atlantic, belongs to a group with compressed, lanceolate, or truncate 
teeth, and no fewer than ninety doiml rays ; it has the brownish upper surface 
marked wdth bright yellow spots. This species is exclusively marine, but the 
fipunder is almost as much a fresh-water as a sea fish, ascending level’s to a con- 
siderable distance. Distinguished from the plaice by the dark inottlings on the 
brownish or brownish yellow skin of the upper sui*face, it belongs to a group in 
which the teeth are conical ; the lateral line being very slightly curved in front, 
and the scales minute. Its distribution is practically the same as that of the 
plaice, and it is represented by an allied species in the Mediterranean. 

In the plaice and its allies the pectoral fins are always well 
developed, but in the group to which the common sole (Solm vulgaris) 
belongs these may be wanting, while the upper eye is always somewhat in advance 
of the lower one, both being on the right side. As a genus the numerous species 
of soles (somewhere about forty in numl:>er) are characterised by the median fins 
being separate from one another, and the ctenoid scales ; the dorsal fin commencing 
on the muzzle, and the lateml line being straight. The cleft of the mouth is very 
nanow, and twisted round to the left, or blind side ; and it is on this side only that 
villiform teetli are developed in the jaws, the palate being toothless. With the 
exception of the lower south temperate zone, soles are distributed over all temperate 
and tropical coasts in localities suited to their habits ; many of the species entering, 
or even dwelling permanently in fresh waters. The common sole, which is found 
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on the coasts of the greater part of Europe, has both pectoral fins well developed, 
and the nostrils of the blind side very narrow; the general colour being dark 
brown, with the tips of the pectoral fins blackish. Large specimens may weigh as 
much as 5 or 6 lbs., and a fish of 9 lbs. in weight is on record. Soles are taken by 
trawling ; the best ground in England being along the south coast from Dover to 
Devonshire. The lemon-sole aurantiaca\ which is a more southern form, 
ranging from the south of England to Portugal, and living in deeper water, is one 
of a group characterised by one of the nostrils of the blind side being dilated and 
surrounded with a fringe of papillae. It is smaller and wider than the common 
species, and orange or light brown in colour, dotted over with numerous small 
brown spots. Other British species are the banded sole (8. variegata) and the 
dwarf sole (8. minuta), both belonging to a gix)ap characterised by the small size 
of the pectoral fins. The Mediterranean sole (8. monochir) is peculiar in lacking 
a pectoral fin on the blind side ; while the Japanese sole (8. japonica) is one of two 
species in which both these fins are absent. The common species is shown in the 
left lower comer of the coloured Plate. 

Boiei account of the rudimentary condition of their eyes we must 

not omit mention of the blind soles, which are divided into two 
genera, the one {Soleotalpci) characterised by the separation of the median fins, 
which are confluent in the other {Apionichthya) ; pectoral fins being wanting in 
both. Each genus is represented only by a single species ; 8oleotalpct coining from 
the West Indies, while the habitat of the other species appears to be unknown. 


The Tube-Bladdered Fishes, — Suborder Physostomi. 

It has been already stated on p. 334 that the whole of the four preceding sub- 
ordinal grtnips of the bony fishes are regarded by Professor Cope as constituting 
but a single suborder (Physoclysti) characterised by the absence of a duct to the 
air-bladder, the separation of the parietal bones of the skull by the supraoccipital, 
and by the pelvic fins being usually thoracic or jugular in position. The group to 
which we now come, including the whole of the remaining representatives of the 
existing bony fishes, differs from the above in that the air-bladder, when present, 
has a duct communicating with the stomach or oesophagus, w'hile the pelvic fins 
are always abdominal in position, and the parietal bones are usually in contact 
with each otlier. With regard to the constancy and importance of these characters 
of the present suborder. Professor Cope writes that the presence of the duct from 
the air-bladder wdiich characterises it, is always associated with an abdominal 
position of the pelvic fins and cycloid scales, and mostly with the presence of the 
precoracoid arch, the entrance of the maxillary bone into the border of the mouth, 
and the non-separation of the parietal bones by the supraoccipital. Yet none of 
these characters are pi*ecisely associated at the point of change in each, for there 
are Physostomous fishes with separated parietals and ctenoid scales (some Cyprino^ 
dontidee), and there are Physoclysti with abdominal pelvic fins.” In the present 
suborder, wdUi the exception of the first in the dorsal and pectorals, which may be 
ossified into spines, all the fin-rays are soft and jointed. Very different views 
obtain as to the best mode of arranging the families constituting the suborder, and 
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a finaldaaBification is still a desideratum. By Professor dope the families Ivave 
b^arrai^ in a number of sectional groups, mainly distinguished by the sti-ucture 
of the skeleton; and a iii^ilication of this armngement is adopted here, although 
fewer groups are recognised. It is, however, impossible to enter here into the 
consideration of the osteological features by wdiich these sections are distinguished, 
and we are accordingly compelled to rely mainly on external characters. 

The Eei.s anj) their Allies, — F amilies A 
'la:, and ii ymxotw.^ 

The whole of the members of these thrive families are characterised by the 
elongated, “ eel-like ” form of the body ; but it is (juite pi-obable that this external 
similarity is due to parallelism in development, and that the three families have 
been independently derived from very different types of more normally fonned 
fishes. The first family, which includes the true eels, murauias, and congers, is 
characterised by the normal structure of the upper jaw, which is formed in front 
by the premaxillm (more or h'ss confluent with the vomer and ethmoid) and 
laterally by the toothed maxilhe. The median fins, when present, are either 
confluent or separated by the projecting tail ; the pectorals maj’^ or may not be 
developed; but the pelvic pair is invariably wanting. Tliere are no accessory 
breathing- organs ; the stomach has a blind appendage; the vent is generally 
situated far back, but may be near the pectoral fins ; ami the ovaries have no 
<lucts. Externally the skin may 1x3 either completely naked, or may contain 
rudimental scales. In the skeleton the pectoral arch is unconnected with the 
skull, and attached to one of th(3 earlier veriebne. Eels are found in the fresh 
waters and seas of the greater part of the t<?iiiperate and tropical regions ; some 
living at abyssal depths in the ocean. The young of some forms are p(3lagic for 
a portion of their existence ; and it is btdieved that a large numl>er of the so- 
called Leptocepliali (see p. 322), or glass-eels, ar(3 almormal larvte of this family. 
Geologically the family is a comparatively ancient one, true eels liaving been 
iliscovered in the Chalk of the I^*banon, as well as in the Teriiaries of Europe. 
Congers referred to the existing genus OphivhthyH have been described from the 
middle Eocene of Monte Bolca, and there is also an extinct genus from the latter 
deposits, and a second from the Lomlon Clay. 

muraenas are large marine eels, remarkalde for their bright 
s|)otted or mottled coloration, and taking their name from the species 
here figured (Mttrama helena), which was so called by the ancient Romans. 
Belonging to a small section of the family characterised by the gill-openings into 
the pharynx being in the form of narrow slits, they are specially distinguished by 
the median fins being well developed, and the total absence of pectorals. The 
skin is scaleless; the mouth is well furnished with teeth; and there are two 
nostrils on each side of the muzzle, the front pair being tubular, while the hinder 
ones may be either tube-like or mere flat openings. Ilie inureenas, of which there 
are more than eighty species, are distributed over all tropical and temperate seas, 
and a few ascend tidal rivers. The majority of them arc armed witli formidable 
teeth — ^which frequently alter considerably with age — adapted for seizing the fish 
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on which they feed “ Laige specimens thus anned,” writes Dr. Gtlnther, “ readily 
attack persons in and out of the water; and as some species attain a lengtli of 
6 or 8 feet, they are justly feared by fishermea The minority of species have 
obtuse and molar-like teeth, their food consisting chiefly of crustaceans and other 
hard-shelled animals. Most of the murmnas are beautifully coloured and spotted, 
some in a regular and constant manner, whilst in others the pattern varies in a 
most irregular fashion ; they have (juite the appearance of snakes. The hgured 
species, which ranges from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean and Australia, 
hias the ground-colour a rich brown, upon which are large yellowish spots, each 
dotted with smaller spots of brown. The flnless murmnas (Gymnomuroena), of 
which half a dozen species liave been described from the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
difier in the reduction of the fins to a rudiment near the end of the tail 
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The typical eels, familiar to all in the form of the common 
European species {Anguilla vulgaris), agree with the great majority 
of the family in having the gill-openings into the pharynx as wide slits. The 
skin contains small scales embedded in its substance ; the upper jaw does not 
prefect beyond the lower ; the small teeth are arranged in bands ; the narrow 
external gill-openings are situated at the base of the well-developed pectoral fins, 
and the dorsal fin commences at a considerable distance behind the back of the 
head. Eels, of which there are numerous species, appear to be distributed throughout 
the fresh waters of the habitable portions of the globe, being reputed to be absent 
only from those of the Arctic regions, and probably also from* cold elevated 
districts like Turkestan and Tibet. The common European eel is spread over 
the greater part of Europe and the Mediteiranean area — -although unknown in the 
Danube — and reappears in the United States. The so-called grig, or glat-eel, 
characterised by its lighter colour, broader head, and snout, and the more backward 
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Tjositaon of tfce fro»t of the doraal fin, has been generally regarded as a distinct 
species, although this is not admitted by Day. About a yai-d is a good size lor an 
eel, although much longer specimens are on recm-d. Few subjects have given rise 
to more discussion than the mode of propagation of eels, and as this must be 
noticed in some detail, we take the following extracts from a paper published a 
few years ago by the last-named observer. After mentioning the difficulties that 
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took place in the identification of female eels, the author states that when this 
point was cleared up. naturalists became rather puzzled where to look for the 
male element, so the idea took root that these fishes might lie hermaphrodi^ 
It was observed that in addition to the frill-shaped band forming the undoiibterl 
ovaries, there was a second fatty band running along one t nwZr 

in which milt was erroneously stated to have been di^vered. In 1873, 
an organ was discovered in an eel of 16 inches in length, which was wr^y 
idantifiAd with the male element, since which date numerous males, which are 
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generally of smaller size than the females, have been recognised ' For the 
generation of eels it would seem, so far as we are at present aware, that the 
presence of salt water is a necessity, for it has been observed that when these fish 
leave rivers and brackish waters for the sea, their reproductive organs have 
scarcely begun to develop. But their maturing in the sea must be rapid, because 
in five or six weeks they have arrived at a breeding condition. This rapidity of 
maturing in the breeding-organs would seem to be the cause of extreme exhaustion. 
Consequently, after the breeding-season is over, eels die, similarly to lampreys and 
several other piscine forms ; and this furnishes the explanation why, subsequent 
to this period, old eels are not observed reascending rivers.” After describing the 
appearances of the reproductive organs in fully-developed eels of both sexes, as well 
as those of sterile individuals. Day observes that " it becomes necessaiy to allude 
to the localities in which each of these forms may be found. Here, again, 
imagination seems to have mixed up fact with fiction, and it has been maintained 
that should very young eels be introduced from* the mouths of rivers into inland 
pieces of water, they invariably develop into fish of the female sex, as it was 
supposed males were never to be seen in fresh water. Whether such waters are 
really conducive to the destruction of young male eels, appears to be a subject 
requiring further elucidation. The female eels are those usually captured when 
descending towards the mouths of rivers during the autumn months, while such 
as are developing towards a breeding condition do not seem to feed at these 
periods. Males have been usually obtained fi*om the mouths of rivers or in 
brackish waters; and Dr. Paul, having discovered that among elvers, or young 
eels, captured in such localities were males, ascertained (at least so he asserts) that 
when transported to fresh waters, they retained their masculine character, develop- 
ing into adults. Some have been captured ten or twelve miles up rivers ; but, 
although male eels undoubtedly ascend rivers, their proportionate number to that 
of females decreases in accoi*dance to the distance from the sea. Sterile eels are 
found in fresh waters, and likewise in those which are brackish, where they may 
often be captured feeding, but these fish, of course, cannot increase in numbers 
unless they have access to the sea, and consequently above impassable barriers 
they die out, should no young be introduced. The migrations of these fishes may 
be said to be two annually, adults descending seawards to breed, as they do in the 
Severn, about the month of September, although this migration in Norfolk is 
asserted to begin as early as July. There is likewise an up-stream migration of 
young eels, or elvers, in the earlier months of the year up to May or June, or even 
later ; during this period the banks of the rivers being in places black with these 
migrating little fishes. These young eels have been observed to ascend floodgates 
of lochs, to creep up water-pipes or drains ; in short, mechanical difficulties scarcely 
obstruct them, and they will even make a circuit over a wet piece of ground in 
order to attain a desirable spot” In order to give some idea of the* vast numbers 
of young eels that take part in these migrations, or, as they are popularly called 
*• eel-fares,” it may be mentioned that upwards of three tons of elvers were dis- 
patched in a single day from the Gloucester district in the spring of 1886, and 
that it has been calculated that over fourteen thousand of these fish go to make a 
pound weight. In the previous year the annual consumption of eels was estimated 
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to mention «iat eels pass the greater portion of their time • f i 
baried in the mud, fcom wUeh they igaue torth at night to W l>J^rh[^h”or 
„t winter hmge nma^ of them are not nnfreqnentiy found lighth. soiled .«Ktu .r 
[or to «i6 of mutol wmmth. The Iarg«t apecice occur in to Uand.’ of to 
South Facto and New Zealand, where they inhabit lake; ajaeimona [mm tlieao 
regions having been recorded to measure from 8 to 10 feet in hm^h. 

Resembling the true eels in the prestiiiee of pectoral tins, in the 
tail being 8urrounde<i by tlie median fin. and the free tongue, the 
gigantic marine forma known as congers differ in being sctileless, ii\ the dt‘ep cleft 
of the mouth, in the presence of a set of teeth oi - the outer sidi^s of the jaw placed 
so close to one another as to form a cutting e<lge, and by the dorsal tin commencing 
at a point just behind the base of thti pectorals. The common conger {Conger 
vnlgaria), which may grow to a length of 8 feet, appears to be almost cosmo- 
politan in distribution, being as abundant in the seas of Tasmania as it is in 
British waters. Congers feed chiefly by night, and prey upon crustaceans, cuttles^ 
.and various kinds of fish, such as pilchards and herrings. Their favourite i*esorts 
are either hollows or crevices in the i*ocks, or siindy bottoms, in wliich they can 
bury themselves ; and in such situations they are Hometimes left by the ebbing 
tide. The flesh of these eels is of a highly gedatinous nature, and is said to be 
largely employed in soups. Three other spcicies of the genus are known, one of 
which is abundant in the Indian Ocean. 

t Sell Among the numerous other generic modifications of the family, 

we select for lattice the serpent-eels {Op/dchthys) as an example of a 
group in which the extremity of the biil is free, the nostrils are Hituate<l at tlie 
extremity of the muzzle, and the tongue is fixed. Teeth are present on the 
vomers, those in the jaws being either obtus(s or pointed and arranged in a single 
series; and whereas small pectoral fins are present in som i spc;cies, in others they 
are wanting. Sequent-eels are represented by a great number of specicjs, ranging 
over all tropical and subtropical seas, but nomi attaining any large size. The 
difference in the structure of the teeth of the various siwjcies may probably be 
taken as indicative of a difference in the nature of the food similar to that already 
recorded as obtaining among the muracnas. 

Onlv a few worils can be devoted to the decjp-sea membero of 
the family, which arc representeJ by Heveral genera. Among these 
are certain congers {Syn(ij)hohra'm‘Jiujt) occin'ring in all oceans at depths of from 
three hundi-ed and forty to two thousand fathoms, and characterised Viy the gill- 
openings being united into a single longitmlinal slit on the under surface of the 
body Imtween the pectoral fins ; the gapti lieing very wide, the teeth small, and the 
body scaled. In these forms the muscular system is well developed ; but in another 
genus (^Saccoj^utrynx) it is extremely feeble, except on the head, and the bones 
are soft and spongy. The head and gape am of immense size ; the muzzle is short 
and flexible ; the weak jaws are armed with long, slender, curved teeth, placed at 
intervals; and the gill-openings are wide and situate<l on the lower part of the 
sides at some distance from the head, the narrow gills being free and exposed. 
The long and band-like tail ends in a long tapering filament, and the dorsal and 
VOL. V. — 29 
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,aiial fins are rudimental. As in the last genus, the stomach is capable of great 
distention, and specimens which had swallowed fish of many times their own 
weight have been found floating in the Atlantic with this organ dilated to its 
utmost. In a third type {Nemichthya)^ from depths between five hundred and two 
thousand fathoms in the Atlantic, the exceedingly elongate body is band-shaped, 
with the tail tapering to a point, and the jaws produced into a long slender beak. 
Bingto ntt B«if heen already noticed that in one of the deep-sea eels the 

* gill-openings are confluent into a longitudinal slit on the under 
surface of the body ; and a very similar condition characterises the second family 
(SymhranchidcBi) of eels, only in this case the slit is transverse. A better dis- 
tinction is, however, afforded by the structure of the upper jaw, the margin of 
which in the present family is formed entirely by the premaxillae, on the inner 
side of which lie the maxillae. The paired fins are rudimental, and the vertical 
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ones wanting ; while the scales, if present, are minute ; and accessory breathing- 
organs may be developed. An air-bladder is wanting, the stomach has no blind 
appendage, and the ovaries are furnished with ducts ; the vent being situated far 
behind the head. Whereas the majority of these eels inhabit fresh and brackish 
waters in tropical Asia and America, they are also represented in Australia, where 
one genus is marine. Of the fresh-water forms, the most remarkable is the 
amphibious eel (Amjfhipnoiia cuchia) of Bengal, in which there is an accessory 
breathing-apparatus, the body is scaled, and the pectoral girdle is detached from the 
skull There are only three gill-arches with rudimentary laminsB, separated from 
one another by narrow slits ; and the additional breathing-organ takes the form of 
a lung-like sac on each side of the neck communicating with the gill-chamber. 
Day states that **this amphibious fish, when kept in an aquarium, may be 
observed constantly rising to the surface for the purpose of respiring atmospheric 
air direct It usually remains with the snout close to the surface, and in like 
manner lies in the grassy sides of ponds and stagnant pieces of water, .so that 
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^tthout trouble it may obtain access to air.” Indeed, the chief respitation of 
this &h 18 earned on by means of the two sacs on the sides of the neck, which 
can te i^ated and emptied at will. In the other two fresh-water genera, one of 
whM* 18 confined to the Oriental region, while the other (Synthran- 

.chus) has a distribution coextensive with that of the family, there is no additional 
breathing-organ, the body is naked, and the pectoral girtlle is attached to the 
akulL Whereas in the fonner of these genera the gills aie rudiniental, in the 
latter they are well developed ; and, in the absence of an accessory apparatus, it 
aeems strange how the one species with rudimental gills m-tnages to breath at 
^ The Bengal short-tailed eel (f^ymhranchui Iteiigalenaii) has been selected to 
illustrate the external form of the members of this very remarkable family. 
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Together with lour other genera from the frenh waterB of Tropical 
America, the well-known electric eel {GymnotuH deefriauH) couHtituteH 
the third and last family of the group under consideratioi^ the leading charac- 
teristics of which are as follows. The jaws are formed in the same manner as in 
iihe true eels, and the head is scaltdc^ss and without barbels. TJie doraal fin is 
either totally wanting, or reduced to a fatty rudiment ; the anal is extremely 
elongated ; pelvics are wanting ; and thii caudal is likewise generally absent, the 
tail terminating in a point, which, when broken off, can be renewed in the same 
manner as in the blind-worms. The vent is situated in or near the tliroat ; the 
gill-openings are rather narrow; an air-bladder is present; the stomach has a 
blind appendage ; and the ovaries are providtd with ducts. In the skeleton the 
X>ectoral girdle is attached to the skull. By Professor Cope the t^-pical genus is 
*con8idered to be to a certain extent intermediate between the last family and the 
*eel-like representatives of the cat-fishes. 
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As a genus, the electric eel is characterised by the absence of the caudal and 
dorsal fins, by the anal extending to the extremity of the tail, the absence of scales, 
the single series of conical teeth, and the minute eyes. Abundant in the rivers 
and lagoons of certain parts of Brazil and the Guianas, the electric eel grows to a 
length of fully 6 feet, and is capable of giving a more powerful shock than any of 
the other fishes endued with electric power. It will be unnecessary to give any 
description of the electric organs here ; and it will accordingly suffice to mention 
that they form two pairs of longitudinal structures lying between the skin and the 
muscles ; one pair being situated on the back of the tail, and the other along the 
sides of the base of the anal fin. That these organs are capable of giving shocks 
sufficient to kill other fish and small mammals is undoubted ; but Dr. Gtinther 
considers that the description by Humboldt of the capture of electric eels by horses 
driven into water, in order to receive the shocks and thus exhaust the fishes, seems 
to be the result of the imagination of some person who related the supposed 
incident, or to rest on some isolated incident, since no recent travellers to the 
district have found evidence of the existence of the practice. 

SECTION NEMATOGNATHI. 

The Cat-Fishes or Sheath-Fishes, — Family Silurid^. 

Although represented only by a single European species, and that confined to 
the rivers to the eastward of the Rhine, the great family of cat-fishes is one of 
extreme importance in tropical and subtropical countries, its members being extremely 
abundant in the fresh waters and estuaries of the Oriental region, as they are in 
those of South America. An essential characteristic of the family is the invari- 
able absence of scales, the skin being either smooth or covered with bony tubei'cles 
or plates ; and this character, together with the presence of the barbels from which 
they derive their popular title, will always serve to distinguish the cat-fishes from 
the other gi*eat fresh- water family of the carpa In the skull an essential feature is 
the absence of a subopercular element to the gill-cover ; while the margin of the 
upper jaw is formed mainly by the premaxillaj, the maxilli© being more or less 
rudimental. A rayed dorsal fin may be absent, but the fatty dorsal is generally 
present; and when an air-bladder is developed, it may be either free in the 
abdominal cavity or enclosed in bone, but always communicates with the ear by 
the intervention of the auditory ossicles, which are somewhat lenticular in form. 
The skull is characterised by the full ossification of its lateral region, the septum 
between the eyes being also bony ; and in many instances the skull is prolonged 
backwards by the development of a kind of bony helmet over the nape of the 
neck, formed by dermal ossifications overlying some of the bones of the pectoral 
girdle. Frequently this shield, as well as the hinder bones of the skull, are 
ornamented with a tuberculated sculpture. Many of these fishes have also a 
powerful spine at the front of the dorsal fin, which can be locked into a fixed, erect 
position by a rudimental spine acting as a kind of bolt at its base, and is itself 
'articulated to the vertebrae, and also joined by a ring to a second spine, in a manner 
similar to that obtaining in the angler-fish. To support this spine certain special 
modifications exist in the structure of the pectoral girdle. Some of the genera. 
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such as the one represented by the eeldike cat-fish, have additional breathing- 
organa ; in this particular instance taking the form of a branched structure attached 
to the gilla On the other hand, in the sac-gilled cat-fishes {Saccob'iXLTUshua), there 
is a long sac running donm the muscles of the bock behind the proper gill-chamber. 
Through this breathing-sac blood is carried from and returned directly to the 
heart; and in consequence of this arrangement these fishes can )^3main alive for 
hours or even days apart from water, so that they are able to traverse sjtaces 
where aquatic respiration is impracticable. Among the Indiai i representative*' of the 
family it is somewhat curious that wheims most of the forms dwelling far in the 
interior of the country near and in the hills have the air-b!a«lder ossified, this is 
not the case with those inhabiting the rivei* of the plains and the sea. The 


majority of the cat-fishes are inhabitonts of the fi-esh watei-s and estuaries of the 
tropical and subtropical regions of the globe ; but, as we have stHsn, one species is 
found in those of Easte'm Europe, while a considerable numlwr enter the sea, 
although generally keeping near the coasts. They arc found not only in rivers, 
but' likewise in lagoons and mai-she.s. Day writes that “ they mostly pi-efer muddy 
to clear water, and the more develojietl the barlads the more these fishes appear to 
be adapted for an inland or muddy fresh-Avaku- residence. The wider and deeper 
the rivers, the more suited they are for the Siluridtv. consequently the larger fonns 
are comparatively rare in the south of India, whilst they abound in the Indus, 
Jumna, and Ganges, as also in the Irawadi and other Burmese rivers.” It may bo 
added that they are equally common in the muddy waters of the ILi Plata Biver. 

“ Owing to their usual resort,” continues the same writi'r, “ these fishes appear to 
employ their feelei's in moving about in muildy places, and consecpiently have less 
use for their eyes than forms that i-eside in clear pieces of water. This is one 
reason why the size of the eye as compaml with the length of the heail is much 
greater in the young than in tlie mlult. The eye, in fact, atrophies, instead of 
increasing in size in pixiporiion with the remainder of the head. In simie species 
the skin of the head passes over the eye without any trace of a free orbital maigin. 
In the genus Ariu», and some allied marine forms, the males appi-ar U) carry their 
ova in their mouths, perhaps until the young an* pi-o<liiced. Many of those fishes 
are credited with causing poisonous Avounds, and we frequently find such <^8 
admitted into hospitals. The injiiriiis may be divided into t\vo classes, imirndy, th^ 
in which the wounds arc of a distinctly venomous description, and those in which 
the jagged spines occasion intense inflammation, often of a dange-rous chaiwter. 
The flesh of the cat-fishes is of an inferior <|uality, and generally eaten on]y hy the 
lower classea All the meinlx'rs of the family are veiy tenacious of life, and 
extremely difficult to kill Geologically cat-fishes date from the lower Eocene 
London Clay, where they arc representod by the extinct Buelclun<hum appamntly 
allied to an existing African genus; while in the higher Eocene of the south of 
England there occur species referred to the existing ^nu8 Ar.«s. An exti^t 
genus has also been described from the Eocene of North Amenca; and m the 
Eocene of Sumatra, as well as in the Pliocene of India, the fossil fonns belong to 
existing genera, and some of those from the latter dei^ite even to 
inhabitiiS^ the same country. Numerically the cat-fishes fonn an 
large family, the existing types constitutmg considerably over a hundred gene , 
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many of which contain a multitude of species. In this work only a very few 
of the genera can be even mentioned, some of those selected including the largest 
members of the family. 

Clariaa anguillaris is a well-known representative of the first 
’subfamily, in which the long dorsal and anal fins extend nearly 
throughout the length of the trunk. It belongs to a minor group confined to 
Africa and the Oriental region, and characterised by the dorsal fin being either 
composed of weak rays throughout its length, or with its hinder portion modified 
into a fatty fin. 

The wels {Sihtrus glania), shown in the larger figure of the 
illustration on p. 436, is the typical representative of the second 
subfamily, in which the rayed dorsal fin is but little developed, and if present at 
all occupies only the hinder region of the trunk ; the fatty portion being small or 
wanting. The anal fin is not much shorter than the caudal region of the backbone, 
and the pelvic fins are behind or below the dorsal. In the wels and its congeners the 
short dorsal has no pungent spine ; the fatty fin is wanting ; there are two upper and 
two or four lower barbels ; the head and body are naked ; and the tail-fin is rounded. 
The wels itself, which is confined to the European rivers eastwards of the Rhine, 
has six barbels, of which the upper pair are considerablj^ longer than the head, and 
commonly attains a length of from 6 to 9 feet, although it occasionally grows to 
13 feet. In colour the head, back, and edges of the fins are bluish black, the sides 
greenish black spotted with olive-gi'een, and the under-parts reddish or yellowish 
white with blackish marblinga Frequenting rivers and lakes with muddy 
bottoms, the wels feed on fishes, frogs, and crustaceans, but it will also seize and 
pull down ducks, geese, or other birds swimming on the surface. The spawning- 
time is in the middle of summer, when these fish resort to the shallows in order 
to deposit their eggs on the stems and leaves of water-plants. 

Tasrrtii'i Oat- Another gigantic species is Yarrells cat-fish (Bagarims yarreUi\ 

Fiih, sto. from the large rivers and estuaries of India and Java, which attains 
a length of fully 6 feet, and from its huge head and mouth is one of the ugliest 
fishes in existence. The only member of its genus, it belongs to a subfamily in 
which the rayed dorsal fin is short, and sitiiated in the hinder part of the body in 
advance of the pelvics ; and there is always a fatty fin, wdiich may, however, be 
short; and the anal is shorter than the caudal region of the backbone. When 
nasal barbels are developed, they belong to the hinder nostrils. In the group of 
genera to which Yarrell’s cat-fish belongs the front and hinder nostrils are placed 
near together, with a barbel between them ; and in this paiticular foim there are 
eight barbels, and the upper surface of the head is naked. This gigantic species is 
of especial interest on account of its fossilised remains occurring in the Pliocene 
deposits of the Siwalik Hills in North-Eastern India. 

The vrell-known genus Arius, from all the tropical regions of the world, 
belongs to another group of the same subfamily, in which the front and hinder 
nostrils are close together, but have no barbel, although the hinder-pair are provided 
with a valve. The Tropical American genus Pinidt^us is the typical representa- 
tive of a third group of the same subfamily, in which the two pairs of nostrils ai'e 
equally devoid of barbels, but are placed at a considerable distance apart. The 
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largest species is the leopard cat-fish, or suravi (/•*. pati), ftom the rivers of 
Argentina and Uruguay, growing to a length of 6 or T feet, and having the 
yellowish skin marked with a number of black spots, like a hunting-leopard. 
Somewhat curiously, this genua is represented by two outlying species from West 
Africa. The best known representative of the fourth and last group of genera in 
this subfamily is the bayad {Bagrm hayad) of the Nile ; the group being easily 
recognised by the circumstance that while the two pairs of nostrils are rf^mote from 
one another, the hinder have Imrbels. Both species arc confined to the Nile, but 
the allied Clirysicthys ranges all over Tropical Africa, and Ma('rone« and Rita 
are Oriental forms. In these forms the short dorsal fin has a pungent spine, and 
the head and neck are generally protected by a tuberculated bony shield. 

Oat- On account of the pmperty from which they’ derive their nan»o 
Hsiwa brief mention must be made of the electric cat-fishes (Midaptemrutt) 
of Tropical Africa, belonging to a subfamily in which the rayed dorsal fin, when 
present, is short and confined to the hinder region of the body, while the pelvic fins 
ai'e inserted behind. From their allies these fishes are distinguished by the total 
absence of the rayed dorsal, so that they have only a fatty' dorsal immediately in 
front of the tail (which is rounded), and opposite the anal. The head and body are 
smooth, the pectoral tins have no spine, and there are six barbels. The species 
inhabiting the Nile grows to about 4 feet in length. 

KkUadOat- The only other members of the family', which space admits of 

mentioning, aro the mailed cat-tishes (CMichthyn, Loricaria, etc.), 
constituting a .subfamily mainly confined to Tropical and South America, although 
repi'esented by' a few Oriental forms. In all these fishes thero is always a rather 
short rayed dorsal fin, beneath or in front of wliich the pelvic are generally 
inserted The gill-membraucs are confluent with the skin of the isthmus, and the 
gill-openings constricted to small slits. The pectoral and pelvic fins are pW 
horizontally ; and the vent is in front of, or only slightly behind, the Muddle of the 
length of the body. Among these fishes the species of the genus CalhclithyH, 
which are confined to the rivera on the Atlantic side of South America, lielong 
to a group characterised by the nearness of the two pairs of nostrils, lietween which 
there is generally a short flap, and by the expansion and reveraion of the lower liji 
to form a broad flap more or less deeply notched in the middle. In the genus 
mentioned, the head is covered with bony plates, and the body encased in two rows 
of transversely elongated overlapping sliields on each side; all th«.^ species Vieiiig of 
small size. Like certain other South American foniis belonging U> another suli- 
family, of which the members of the genus are perhaps the liest known, 

these mailed cat-fishes are in the habit of making nocturnal jounieys during the 

hot season, when the pond they inhabit is about to dry up to another of greater 
capacity, and they likewise construct nests for their eggs. In the case of the 
genus iLt meutioL, these jounieys may occupy several nighte, dumg 
Sh travel in large coinpaniea As they have no special breathing-s^, th^ m^t 
apparently close their gill-oiienings, and thus keep the gills moist ’ 

which are made at the beginning of the rainy season, are foniied of leavM. 
beneath which the eggs are deposited and watched over by both parents ; the whole 

plLd ta . hoi. on th. of fhe nverorpood. 
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In the armoured cat-fish, forming the genus Loricaria^ the body is remarkable for 
its elongated and slender form; while the head is depressed, with a more' or less 
produced and spatulate snout, on the under surface of which the mouth is situated 
at a considerable distance from the extremity, its margins being surrounded by 
large folds, and each comer having a barbel. Both the dorsal and anal fins are 
short and elevated, and the entire head and body enveloped in a bony cuirass. 

SECTION PLECTISPONDYLI. 

The Carp Tribe, — F amilj’^ CrPEimDuE, 

Adopting a modification of Professor Cope's classification, the eels and their 
allies may bo regarded as forming one sectional group of the sul)order, while the 
cat-fishes constitute a second by themselves. A third equivalent gmup will then 
be made by the carps, togetljer with the under-mentioned family of the characinoids 
and certain allied forms. This third group — for which the name Plectispondyli has 
been proposed — while agreeing with the cat-fishes (forming the group Nematognathi) 
in having the first four vertebrsa fused together and highly modified, difters in the 
presence of a subopercular bone. As in the last family, the margin of the upper 
jaw is formed by the premaxillae, and the whole mouth is toothless, teeth being 
developed on the pharyngeal bones alone. While the head is invariably naked, the 
body is generally covered with scales, and although it may lx> scaleless it is never 
invested with bony plates. False gills may be developed, and, if so, are glandular. 
When an air-bladder is present, it is always of large size ; and it may be divided 
into two lateral moieties enclosed in an ossified capsule, or constricted into an 
anterior and posterior portion which are not thus protected. The numerous 
members of this family are fresh-water fish, confined to the Old World and North 
America, being (juite unknown in the southern half of the New World, and also in 
Australia. Showing much less diversity of form and habits than the cat-fishes, 
the carp tribe are for the most part omnivorous, although a few of its members 
restrict themselves to a vegetable diet. Although some of them prefer muddy 
situations, where their barbels are probably of assistance, the majority of the carps 
differ from the cat-fish in selecting clear waters for their haunts. The Indian 
forms seem to be more carnivorous than their European relatives, many of the 
larger kinds preying upon their smaller brethren. Geologically, the carps appear 
to be a comparatively nu)dern group, the earliest known forms occurring in the 
Eocene of Sumatra ; these being identified with existing Oriental genera. Other 
fossil carps have been obtained from the North American Eocene, and are assigned 
to extinct generic types ; while in the Continental Miocene we find representatives 
of a number of the existing Eui'opean genera, as well as of a few now mainly or 
exclusively Asiatic. On account of their more cleanly feeding-habits the flesh of 
the carps is superior to that of the cat-fishes. The family is represented by over 
a hundred existing genera, arranged under two subfamilies. 

itneOaxps. common carp {Cy primus carpio) claims our attention as the 

typical representative of the subfamily Cyprinince, characterised by 
the air-bladder (wanting in one Oriental genus) not being enclosed in bone, and 
divided into an anterior and posterior moiety. In the Oriental genus (Homalop-^ 
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ierua) without an air-bladder the number of barbels is six, but otherwise there are 
never more than four of these appendages, which may be reduced to a single pair, 
cr be wanting. 

Belonging to a group in which the anal iin is short and usually furnished with 
five or six branched rays, the true carps have the lateral line running along the 
middle of the tail, the dorsal fin placed opposite the pelvics, and containing a more 



► OK OARP. 

1, Carp ; 2, Large.8caleJ vsriety of C arp ; 3, Crucian Carp ; 4; Barbel (J nat. «te). 


or le» rtoogly «rr.te<l bony my, .nd n.o.o tl»n nine br»ch^ wM. ^ 
nharvn^eal teeth are arranged in three scenes, with those of the outermost one 
moSi^e The muzzle is rounded and blniit, with four barWs, and the rather 

nwrow month .1 ih. extremity. The Me e«n». form f ™ 

the temnerate parts of Eurept^ and Asia, the common species being a native of the 

doZticated Thenee it «•« intmdnoed into Germany and hweden, and auhae- 
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quently into Britain — it is said early in the seventeenth centurj’. The ordinary 
form is shown in the upper figure of the illustration on p. 467 ; but there are many 
domesticated varieties, diflering either in the form of the body or the size and 
arrangement of the scalea Among the latter, one of the most remarkable is the* 
so-called spiegd-karpfen (mirror-carp), shown in the right-hand middle figure of 
the illustration. In this variety, which is found only in ponds, the scales are three 
or four times the normal size, and instead of covering the whole body are arranged 
in from one to three longitudinal rows, with bare skin betw’een them. In Western 
Europe the carp has taken kindly to its new habitat, not unfrequently attaining as 
much as a yard in length, with a weight of 25 lbs., while very much larger specimens 
are on record. Preferring still water’s, with a soft muddy bottom in which it 
grovels with its snout for food, the carp feeds on various vegetable substances, as 
well as on insects and other small aquatic invertebrates When the surface of their 
haunts is locked in ice, carj) lie deeply buried in holes in the mud, frequently 
consorting in numbers, and undergoing a partial hibernation, which is not broken 
till the returning warmth of spring. Their growth is extremely rapid, and their 
fecundity extraordinary, nearly three-quarters of a million eggs having been counted 
in the roe of a medium-sized specimen. They are capable of living a considerable 
time out of water, especially if they are moistened from time to time ; and are 
known to live to a very great age. Carp will interbreed both with the Crucian 
and golden cai*p. 

Oraoia& and Easily distinguished by the absence of barbels, the Crucian carp 

CKddanOarp. (^Oarassius vulgaris), and the golden carj), or gold-fish (C. auratus} 
are the best known representatives of another closely allied genus; the former 
being a native of Central and Northern Europe, but also found in Italy and Siberia,, 
while the home of the second is China and the wanner pai*ts of Japan. Both are 
comparatively small species, and have been long domesticated ; whereas, however,, 
the Crucian carp always retain the original brownish colour, the domesticated 
variety of the golden carp has assumed the well-known golden tinge from which 
it takes its name ; an albino form being also known. Among the numerous varieties, 
of this fish the most curious is the so-called telescope-fish, shown in the right-hand 
figure of the illustration on p. 412, taking its name from the prominence of the 
highly movable eyes, and likewise characterised by the great development of the 
caudal fiiL In Europe gold-fish thrive best in waters heated somewhat above the 
ordinary temperaturo, and they are accordingly frequently kept in engine-ponds, 
where the water may have a temperature of some 80®, and in which they breed 
freely. The Crucian carp, shown on the left of the illustration on p. 457, is con- 
fined to ponds and lakes, where it seeks the deepest parts. 

Represented by some two hundred species from the tropical and 
temperate regions of the Old World, the barbels are best known by 
the common European species {Barbus vulgaris), show’n in the lowen figure of the- 
illustration on p. 467, and the gigantic mahasir {B. tor) of India* and Ceylon. 
Agreeing with the carps in the structure of the anal fin, and the position of the 
lateral line and dorsal fin, they belong to a subgroup of genera in which there are 
generally not more than nine lays in the doiaal fin, the pharyngeal teeth being^ 
arranged in three rows, the greater part of the cheek not covered with bone, the 
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anal scales not enlarged, and the eye unprovided with a fatty lid ; while they are 
specially characterised by the arched mouth — which is devoid of internal folds — and 
by the presence of fiilse gills. The anal fin is frequently tall, the lips are devoid of 
any homy covering, and the barbels, if present, may be either two or four in 
number. The scales may be either small or very large, and the body is fi^uently 
of a much more elongated form tliaii in the tru(' carps. While some species are 
not more than 2 inches in length, the mahasir, and some other kinds, may grow 
to at least 6 feet. Of the Indian forms. Day writes that tho^>o with four barbels 
(among W'hich is the mahasir), “ provided they are solx'vly coloured, attaiii a largo 
size ; the brilliantly coloured forms are mostly residents in clear* or rapid mountain- 
streams, or rivers contiguous to hills, and genemlly small. A stixing dorsal spine 
is usually (if not invariably) a sign that the spt^cies lives in tlie vicinity of high 
mountains, the streams of which it ascends to breed. An exception lias, hovrever, 
to be made of those forms with serrated doiml spines, which are usually resident 
in the waters of the plains.” The common barbel, which has four of the appendages 
from which it derives its name, not uncoinmonlj’’ growrs to a length of 2 feet, with 


a weight of from 8 to 10 lbs., but may attain much larger dimensions. 

Confining our attention mainly to the European representatives 
of the family, we have next to mention the gudgeons (Gohio), which 
may be distinguished from the foregoing by the pharyng(‘.al teeth lieing arranged 
in a double or single series; the body iKiiiig entirely covered with scales; and the 
muzzle having two small barbels, with tlie mouth inferior in jiosition, and the 
premaxillary bones protractile. The scales are of moderate size, the 8hoi*t dorsal 
fin has no spine, and the intestine is remarkable for its shortness. I heso small 
fishes are represented only by two species, of which 0. Jlwviafilis is British ; and, 
like the barbels, they are purely animal-feeding. The British species is shown in 


the lower figure of the illustration on p. 462. ^ ^ 

From the w’^hole of the members of the family noticed above the 
Wbite-FUh. « white-fish ” belong to a group of genera in which the anal 

fin i» short or of medium length, with from eight to eleven branched rays, and not 
extending forwards beneath the line of the doi-sal; tlie lateral line, when complete, 
running nearly or quite in the middle of the tail. From certain allied forms they 
are distinguished by the short dorsal fin having no Ixmy ray ; and the plmryn^al 
teeth form a single or double series, the margin of the lower jaw is not cutting, 
and there are no barbels. As distinctive peculiarities of the white-fish may be 
mentioned the protractile prema-xillary liones, the imbricating scales, and the 
smooth outer surface of the pharyngeal t-etli. The numerous representatives of the 
white-fish are distributed over the rivers of the North temperate zone, the New World 
forms somewhat exceeding in numbei>t thost; of the Old. Among t le uroptan 
ropresentatives of the genus, the roach (Uacm^ rufifus), shown in the nght- 
himd middle figure of our illustration, agrees with several other six, cies m havmg 
a single series of pharyngeal teeth, at least ten rays in the anal fm and tlie do^l 
nearly opposite the pelvic fins ; its deep body being sUvery and the lower ^ of 
the adult ^nerally tinged with red. Its range is confined to Europe north of tb 
Alps. On the other hand, the chub (L cepfudm), shown in the lowtu- figure of ^e 
illustration, may be selected as an example of a second group in which there are 
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series of pharyngeal teeth. This fish has a somewhat wider distribution than the 
last, extending southwards into Italy and eastwards into Asia ; it is uniformly 
coloured, with greyish margins to the scales. To tlie same group of the genus 
belongs the dace (i. wZgaris), with the same distribution as the roach, to which it 
presents a considerable external resemblance, although smaller and longer in form ; 






GROUP OF WHITE-FISH. 

Ide, Rudd, Roach, and Chub (} nat size). 

its sides being silvery, but the fins not tinged with red. Roach 'and dace are 
commonly found in company, and have identical habits. The fish Shown in the 
upper figure of our illustmtion is confined to the central and northern countries of 
tlie Continent, where it is known os the ide (X. idxis\ and is a uniformly-coloured 
species nearly allied to the last It is of special interest on account of a golden- 
coloured domesticated variety bred in Germany, and known as the orfe. Another 
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meniber of the same group is the rudd or red-eye (£. erythopthalmu^), of which a 
specimen is represented in the left-hand middle figui-e of the illustration; this 
species, which ranges all over Europe and Asia, may be distinguished by its scarlet 
lower fins, the general hue of the scales being coppery. The familiar and diminu- 
tive minnow* {L, plioxinus) difFei*s from all the foregoing mem ben's of this group by 
the incomplete lateral line ; its range being limited to Europe, although it is I’epi'e- 
sented by an allied species in North America. The habits of all these familiar fish 
are too well known to need notice ; but it may be mentioned tliat several of them 
will interbreed, as they will with species belonging to other genot’a of the family. 

Tsaoh. Representing a genus by itself, the European tench {Tinea 

vulgaris) <iitfers from the vrhite-fish by the presence of a small pair 
of barbels to the mouth ; the pharyngeal teeth forming a single series. The small 



TENCH (i imt. sizif). 

scales are deeply embedded in the thick skin ; there is a complete latc)*al line ; hoi\\ 
the dorsal and anal fins are short; and the cau*lal, instead of having the markedly 
forked form characterietic of the roach and its allies, is but slightly cmarginah?. 
The terminally-situated mouth has its lii>s moderately developed. Whci-eas white- 
fish prefer clear ruuning streams, the ttaich frequents ])onds, lakes, and other more 
or less stagnant water ; its colour, which is sometimes bronzy golden, and in other 
cases olive-green, with a more or less blackish tinge, is stated to vary with the 
purity or otherwise of the water in which it lives. Tench always keej) near or in 
the mud, beneath which they entirely bury themselves during the colder months, 
after the fashion of so many members of the family. A good tench will weigh 
4 lbs., but examples of 6 lbs., and even over, are not very uncoininon. It is prebably 
owing to the abundant supply of mucus secreted by the skin that the tench was 
considered to be endowed with healing powers. Tench are exceedingly prolific, 
and as they bear transport easily, are admirably adapted for stocking jrands. 
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BeaindOup name may be distinguished a small genus, containing 

seven species, from Continental Europe and Western Asia, and 
differing from the two foregoing by the margin of the lower jaw forming a cutting 
edge, overlain with a brown homy layer ; one of the species {Chondrostoma name) 
being represented in the lower figure of the illustration on p. 465. These fishes 
are further characterised by the medium or small size of the scales, the termination 
of the lateral line in the middle of the deepest part of the tail, by the dorsal fin 
having not more than nine branched rays, and being situated opposite the root 



BITTERUNO, BLEAK, AND GUDGEON (nat. size). 

of the pelvics, and also by the rather elongate anal bearing ten or more raya 
The mouth is inferior in position, and tiunsverse; and there are no barbela 
Commonly known in France as le nez, the figured species does not usually exceed 
18 inches in length, with a weight of about 3 lbs. It is generally found in deep 
water, where it feeds on various vegetable substances, but more especially on the 
green confervoid growth covering submerged stones,, which is neatly mown off 
by a scythe-like action of the homy margin of the transverse lower lip. 

The small roach-like fish known as the bitterling (Rkodeus 
amarxis), of which two examples are shown on the left side of the 
accompanying illustration, is the European representative of four genera of small 
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carps mainly characteristic of Eastern Asia and Japan, and having the following 
^slmustive features. The anal fin is of moderate length, and extends forwards to 
below the line of the dorsal ; the lateral line, when fully developed, runs on or 
near the middle of the tail ; and there is but a single series of pharyngeal teeth. 
The bitterling, which belongs to a genus characterised by the incomplete lateral 
line, and the small size of the scales, is locally distributed in Central Europe, 
where it is not unfrequently found in hot springs. It is one of the smallest of 
European fishes, the females being generally about inches in length, while the 
nnftlAs do not exceed twice this size. The name is derived from the bitter taste of 
the flesh ; and it is only perch and eels that will take this fish when used as a bait. 
In common with its allies, the bitterling is remarkable for the circumstance that 
in the breeding-season the oviduct of the female is 'produced into an elongated tube, 
projecting a considerable distance beyond the surface of the Ixsly. This organ, 
which may be compared to the ovipositor of an insect, is introduced within the 
shells of fresh-water mussels, and the eggs are thus deposited in a situation where 


they will be protected from the attacks of enemiea 

The common European bream (Abramia brama), shown in the 
******’ lower figure of the illustration on the next page, is the type of a largo 
group of genera, characterised by the elongation of the anal fin, and by a portion 
or the whole of the abdomen being compressed so as to form a sharp edge. In the 
type genus the much compressed Ixidy is deep or oblong in form, with the scales of 
moderate size, and the lateral line running below the middle of the tail ; the short 
dorsal fin, which is not furnished with a spine, being situated opposite the interval 
between the pelvic and anal fina In both jaws the lijis are simple, the upper 
being protractile, and generally longer tlian the lower, although occasionally the 
reverse condition obtains. The pharyngeal teeth may be an-anged in either a 
single or double series ; and the scales do not extend across the sharp edge of the 
lower surface of the hinder pari of tiie bcnly. Distribut' d over Europe north of 
the Alps, portions of Western Asia, and North America, the breams are repre- 
sented by about fifteen species, of which the common bream and the white bream 
(A. blicea) are found in Britain. The white liream, shown in the upper figure of 
our illustration, has the general colour of the sides bluish white, without any t^ 
of the golden yellow lustre, from the presence of which the common species is often 
termed the carp-bream. They may also bo distinguished by the iris of the eye m 
the latter being yellow, and in the former silver^’ white, tinged with pink. Yarrell 
writes that “ bream swim in shoals, feeling on wonns, and other soft-tolied animals, 
with some vegetable substances; and if the water they inhabit suits them which 
is generaUy the case, as they are hanly in their nature, they grew rapidly, and 
spa^ in May. At this season one female is generally followed by thr^ or four 
mries, and they bear at this time a whitish tubercle on their scales, which causes 
them to feel rough to the hand.” In some of the Irish lakes bream run to as 
much as 12 or 14 lbs. in weight ; and as they are a greedy fish, great nurnliere ^n 
be taken by the aid of greund-baiting. Of the other two species here 
zope (A. ballerua), forming the second figure from the top, is an inhabitan o 
Germany, Holland, and Sweden; while the zarihe (A. v^mba), is found in 
Danube as well as in the rivers of North Germany, Sweden, and Russia. The 
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latter epecles may be easily recognised by the keeled upper surface of the tail, 
and the projecting muzzle ; while the zope is characterised by the great elongation 
of the anal fin, which commences opposite to the dorsal, and extends nearly to the 
tail, combined with the oblique direction of the cleft of the mouth. 

a 



OROUF OF BREAM. 

White Bream, Zope, Zarthe, aod Common Bream (} nat. size). 

Rapftei. name is known in Austria the t3rpical representative 

(Affpius rapax) of a small genus of carps, containing four species 
from Eastern Europe and China, and somewhat intermediate' in structural 
characters between the breams and the bleaka Agreeing with the former in the 
shortness of the gill-rakers, these fishes always have the lower jaw projecting 
considerably beyond the upper, which is but slightly protractile; the anal fin 
never has less than thirteen rays; and the sharp lower edge of the abdomen 
behind the pelvic fins is crossed by the scalea Common in Eastern and Northern 
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Europe, although unknown in the British Islands, the rapfen, is generally found 
» aowmg level co«.t.y, „ it clS tat L.q.a 

weten. fc colour it is bluish black above, with the aides hliiiah white, and the 
unto aurto wtate ; tte doiwU and anal fins heing blue, «id the oth.™ thigwi 

with red. In weight this fish does not exceed a dozen pounda, and in length never 
measures more than a yard. 









f- 

8ICHEL, IlAf-rKN, AND DKAKED CARP. 


Especial interest attaches to the beautiful little fish known as 
the bleak (Albumins lucid us\ of which a figure is given on the 
right side of the illustration on p. 462, on account of the use of the pearly matter 
from its scales in the manufacture of artificial pearls. Of bleak there are fifteen 
species, ranging over Europe and Western Asia; the common Britisli species being 
found only to the north of the Alps, although represented by an allied form in 
Italy. From both the preceding genera these fish are di.stinguished by the slender 
and lanceolate form of the closely set gill-rakers. The IxxJy is more or less 
VOL. V. — 30 
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elongate, with the scales of moderate size, and the lateral line running below the 
middle of the tail The fins are generally similar to those of the last genus ; and 
the lower jaw projects more or less beyond the upper, which is protractile. In 
the hinder part of the abdomen the scales do not extend across the sharp lower 
edge. Generally about 4 or 6 inches in length, and never exceeding 7, the 
common bleak is steel-blue in colour above, with silvery white sides and under 
surface, and the dorsal and caudal fins grey, the others being colourless. It is 
found in rivers, lakes, and ponds, preferring clear water; and in calm, warm 
weather swimming rapidly about near the surface in search of flies and other 
insecta During the spawning-season, which is in May and June, bleak collect in 
large shoals, which arc preyed upon not only by perch, but likewise by gulls 
and terns. 

Nearly allied to the bleak is a small fish {Lencobspius delineatus) from the 
rivers of Eastern and Southern Europe, distinguished by the extreme shortness of 
the lateral line, which scarcely extends beyond the extremities of the pectoral fina 
The scales also are of a regular ovate form, without the distinct fan-like rays so 
characteristic of the bleak. 

The last member of this great subfamily that we shall mention 
is the curious-looking fish {Pelecus cxdtratus) shown in the upper 
figure of the illustration on p. 466, known in Germany as the sichel, and forming 
the sole representative of its genua It is at once characterised by the whole of 
the abdominal surface of the oblong and compressed body forming a sharp cutting 
edge ; the scales being small, and the lateral line making a sudden descent behind 
the pectoral fin towards the lower surface. The cleft of the mouth is always 
peculiar in having a nearly perpendicular direction. The pectoral fins are 
unusually tall, and the dorsal is placed far back, and above the anal, which 
resembles that of the bream in its numerous rays. On the pharyngeal bones the 
teeth are arranged in a double series, and are strongly hooked. In profile this 
fish, which generally ranges from 6 inches to a foot in length, is remarkable for 
the straightness of the line of the back, and the convexity of its lower border. It 
is widely distributed in Eastern Europe, being common in the Black and Caspian 
seas, as well as in their affluent rivers. In form this fish makes a curious approach 
to the members of the herring tribe. 

With the small fishes known as loaches, of which there are three 
European genera, we come to the second subfamily {Cdbitinai) of 
the carp tribe, which is characterised by the air-bladder being either partially or 
entirely enclosed in a bony capsule; false gills being always absent. In these 
fishes the body may be elongate, oblong, compressed, or cjdindrical, but is never 
depressed ; the muzzle and lips are fleshy ; and the small, inferiorly-placed mouth 
is furnished with from six to twelve barbels. The median fins are spineless, the 
dorsal having a variable number of rays, but the short anal possessing but few, 
while the pelvic pair may be wanting ; scales small, rudimental, or ab^nt, and when 
present, cycloid, and usually immersed in mucus ; in one Oriental genus, developed 
upon the back and sides of the head. The loaches of this subfamily are confined 
to Europe and Asia; and while some of those from the former continent are 
partial to swift clear streams with a stony bottom, the Indian forms delight in 
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muddy tanks, where they bury themselves in the mud. All are carnivorous ; and, 
in spite of their small size, the European species are esteemed as food. The giant 
loach {Miagicrnus fosMis), foniiing the central figure of our illustration, is the 
largest European member of the group, and belongs to a genus of four species, 
common to Europe and Asia north of the Himalaya. The genus is characterised 
by the elongate and compressed form of the body, the absence of an erectile spine 
near the eye, and the presence of from ten to twelve barlx^ls, four of which belong 
to the lower jaw; the doi'sal fin being placed above the pelvic pair, and t!.e caudal 
rounded. The European species, wliicli grows to a length of 10 inches, is found 
in stagnant waters in Southern and Eastern Geimany, and North-Western Asia ; 



giant loach, common loach, and sriNT LOACH (i Iiat. 8iz«). 

being replaced by an allied fon.i in China an.l Japan. Tl.e true ]mehm(Ne^- 
chUuB), L the ihcr hand, have .six upiK-T barbels, and noiw on the lower jaw. 
They are represented by some fifty si)ecieK from Europe and lemi«rato Asia; the 
common British loach (.V. shown in the upper figure of the illustration 

being found in clear streams all over Euniiie with tlie exixytion of Denmark am 
Scandinavia. The spiny loacli shown in the lower corner of the 

SLtoUra.,»th» tjTW ™p™«..U«vo .,t .» third 

Ust by the pmenoe of . email, bifid, etectde apine below cmd. eye. Tht fitW 
aneci^ is locally and sparingly distributed in Britain, but more common on the 
Smtinent CeLin Indian loaches fonnerly included in this genus are now 
regarded as distinct, the subfamily being represented by eight other genera 

in the same country. 
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African Loaches, — F amily 

Two Biwii.11 loach-like fishes from the fresh waters of Tropical Africa, one of 
which {Kneria congoUnaia) is figured in the annexed illustration, alone represent a 
family distinguished from the preceding by the absence of teeth on the pharyngeal 
bones, and by the elongated air-bladder being undivided, barbels being wanting. 
While the figured species is from the west coast, the other (K. apehei) inhabits 
Central Africa. 


The Characinoid Fishes, — Family EryterinjDjE. 

As an eva.iTnp1ft of a very extensive family of fresh-water fishes, confined to 
Tropical America and Africa south of the Sahara, we select an American form 
known as the piraya {SerraaaJ/nM piraya), since in our limited space it is quite 
impossible to deal with any of the others. It may be mentioned, in the first place. 



ANGOLA LOACH (uat. size). 


that these fishes are commonly known as the Characinidcey but as there is no 
such genus as Cliaracinua, it is obvious that this term cannot stand, and we have 
accordingly adopted another. According to Professor Cope’s arrangement, these 
fishes belong to the same sectional group as the carp tribe, from \vhich they may 
be distinguished by the brain-case not being produced between the orbits, and 
likewise by the number of upper pharyngeal l>one8 varying from four to one 
instead of being always two; a further point of difference occurring in the 
sti'ucture of the upper jaw, wdiich is formed in front by the premaxillaB, and at 
the sides by the maxillsQ. Like the carps, the lx>dy is scaled and the head naked ; 
but barbels are invariably wanting, and the jaws may be either toothless, or 
furnished with a dentition of a very powerful type. In most cases there is a 
small fatty fin behind the dorsal ; the air-bladder is always transversely divided 
into halves, and there are no false gilla Unfortunatelj% there are no* fossil forms 
to aid in the explanation of the peculiar geographical distribution of the family, 
which is very similar to that of the chromids ; but there can be little doubt that 
the ancestral types originally inhabited the great land-mass of the Northern 
Hemisphere, from whence they migrated southwards to their present isolated 
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distributional areaa It is, however, not a little rciinarkable that whereas in their 
migration to Africa they have been accompanied by members of the carp tribe, 
in Tropical America they entirely take the place of that family. The numerous 
genera, none of which are common to the two hemispheres, are ranged under 
eleven groups or subfamilies, the majority of which arc confined to either the one 
or the other half of the distributional area, although a few hare repi*esentative8 
of both. As regards their habits, some of these fishes are strictly carnivorous, 
while others are as exclusively vegetable-feeders. 

The figured species belongs to the last subfamily, which Includes four exclus- 
ively American genera, representt'd by some forty species, and characterised by the 
somewhat elongated dorsal Htj, behind whhh is a small fatty fin; by the gill- 
membranes being free from the isthmus, and also by the distinct serration of the 
middle line of the under surface of the body. 

On account of their large size, two other genera of these fishes, which have 
respectively received the names of Hydrucyon and Cynodon, must bo mentioned ; 



THK riiiAYA (i nat. size). 

the former being from Tropie.1 Atriee, m.d the letto from 

They grow to the kngth of 1 feet, end ere highly predamoa. ; the Mhfmily to 
whiL toey belong being cliareeterieed by tbe preeenoe of n ebort doiml end nnel 
S^e l4e eo-^ ‘i*' "tteebment between tbe gill-membnme. 

and the isthmus, and the approximation of the nostnla 
The CypRinodonts, — Family 

The small fishes which, for want of an English title, we may desi^te 
• *■ Itrirnr US to the first family of another sectional group termed the 

&lSe^X”nS^.l S pikee." In midiUon to eertein otb» jtr.^n.1 
feaLes of the skeleton, this group is characterised by the first four vertebne being 
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separate and of normal form ; while in the skull the parietal bones are separated 
by the supraoccipital, all the opercular bones are present, and the pharyngeals are 
distinct, the upper ones being directed forwards, and three or four in number. As 
a family, the cyprinodonts are specially distinguished by the margin of the upper 
jaw being constituted solely by the premaxillsB, and the enlargement of the third 
upper pharyngeal bone. Externally they may be readily distinguished from the 
carps by the head being scaled as well as the body, and they have no barbela Both 
jaws are toothed, and the pharyngeals are also furnished with teeth, which are 
heart-shaped. There is no fatty fin, and the dorsal is situated in the hinder half 
of the body. The air-bladder is simple, and the false gills are wanting. Inhabiting 
either fresh, brackish, or salt water, these fish are distributed over the south of 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and America ; some being purely carnivorous, while others 
feed on the organic substances to be found in mud. Most of the forms are 
viviparous ; and the males, which are much inferior in size to the females, and, 
according to Dr. Gunther, probably the smallest living fishes, frequently have the 
anal fin specially modified to aid in the reproductive process. As a rule, the fins are 
relatively larger in the males than in the females, and there is likewise some 
difference in the coloration of the two sexes. In a fossil state, remains of the 

typical genus occur in the Miocene strata of the 
Continent, which have also yielded others re- 
ferred to an existing American genus; while 
the head of a species much larger than any now 
living has been described from the Pliocene of 
India, this specimen being figured in the accom- 
panying illustration in order to show the scales 
on the head so characteristic of the family. 
Cyprinodonts are represented by about a score 
of genera, which may be divided into two sub- 
families, according to the nature of the food. 
In the first of these, which includes the typical 
genus Cypriifiodont and has a distribution co- 
extensive with that of the family, all the forms 
are carnivorous or insectivorous, and are char- 
acterised by the firm union of the two branches 
of the lower jaw in front, and likewise by the shoitness, or slight convolution 
of the intestinea On the other hand, in the second subfamily, which is exclusively 
restricted to Tropical America, the species seek their food in mud, and have the 
two branches of the lower jaw but loosely joined together, while the intestine is 
highly convoluted. It is in this group that the sexual difierences are most strongly 
marked. 

example of the family we take a remdrkable genus 
belonging to the first subfamily, represented by three species from 
Tropical America, one of which {AnahUps tetroptlialmns) is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Having a broad and depressed head, with the region over the 
eyes much raised, the elongate body compressed in front and depressed behind, a 
protractile muzzle, and the cleft of the mouth horizontal and of moderate size/these 










HBAD OP A FOSSIL CYPRINODONT, WITH 
ONE OF THE SCALES ENLARGED. 
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fish are specially characterised by the structure of the eye, which is quite unique 
among vertebrates, and from wliich they derive tlieir name. In each eye the 
integuments are divided into an upper and a lower moiety by a dark-coloured 
transverse band in the outer layer ; the pupil being likewise bisected in the same 
plane by means of a lobe projecting from each side of the iria The scales are of 
small or moderate size ; the dorsal and anal fins short, the latter being placed in 
advance of the line of the former, and in the male (which in this genus is larger 
than the female) modified into a long, thick, scaly organ, with an apei*ture at the 
end These fishes are the largest existing membens of the whole family, growing 
nearly to a foot in length. They are abundant in North B:.'azil and the Guianas, 
where they frequent mud-banks on the coast and in the estuaries of the larger 



- ^ 


FEMA1.K AND MALE DOrBLE-EYK nat. size). 


rivere- many of them being often left stranded by the retiring tule, where they 
on the slime by a series of loapa After birth the young are earned a^ut 
by the female in a thin-skinned sac divided by a partition until they 
entlv advanced to take care of themwlvei*. When swimming, these fishes fiequentlj 
S on tle s^l with the eye half in and half out of the water ; and it is m 
with thi. habit that th. . y.« at. dWdaJ. th« uppar 
to ih tha air, white th. low.r te ..laptol for vaooa 

«.allv the case is proved by the structure of the lens of the ejt. In ^rrestn 
i, teoticolar' that i. to of th. .hape of 

wh.™. in o^i»,y 

..water to I'” Jto wltX^ to ta. tenti»l„. while in that 

Vision which is abo\e tne levei i • i iho flesh of these 

portion which is below the water the lens is spherical. In Biazil the flesh of 

fish forms an article of consumption. 
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The Blind-Fish,— F amily 

The celebrated blind-fish (AnMyopaia apdcea) from the Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky, the Wyandotte Cave in Indiana, and the subterranean streams which 
appear to connect the waters of the two, is generally regarded as the typical repre- 
sentative of a family closely allied to the last. This fish, which does not exceed 5 
inches in length, and breeds viviparously, closely resembles the genus Cyprinodon 
in that certain specimens (which have unnecessarily been separated as Typldichthya) 
lack the pelvic pair of fins. All traces of external eyes are wanting, and the skin is 
totally devoid of colour. In order to enable the creature to find its way about in 
the dark subterranean waters of the limestone rocks of the Central United States, 
its head is provided with a large supply of organs of touch, arranged in a series of 
transverse ridges on each side ; while its sense of hearing is also stated to be very 
highly developed. Professor Cope writes that if these fish “ be not alarmed, they 
come to the surface to feed, and swim in full sight like white aquatic ghosts. 
They are then easily taken by the hand or net, if perfect silence is preserved, for 



KENTUCKY BLIND-FISH (uat. Size). 


they are unconscious of the presence of an enemy except through the medium of 
hearing. This sense is, however, evidently very acute, for at any noise they turn 
suddenly downwards and hide beneath stones, etc., on the bottom. They must 
take much of their food near the surface, as the life of the depths is apparently 
very sparse. This habit is rendered easy by the structure of the fish, for the 
mouth is directed partly upwards, and the head is very fiat above, thus allowing 
the mouth to be at the surface. It thus takes food with less difficulty than other 
surface-feeders, as the perch, where the mouth is terminal or even inferior ; for 
these require a definite efibrt to elevate the mouth to the object fioating on the 
surface.” Nearly allied to that variety of the blind-fish in which pelvic fins are 
absent is a small fish known as Chologaater, in which small external eyes are retained, 
and the body is coloured ; the front of the head being provided with a' pair of horn- 
like appendagea These small fish were first known from three examples taken in 
the ditches of the South Carolina rice-fields, but a fourth specimen was captured in 
a well in Tennessee in the year 1854. The retention of the eyes and their dark 
colour indicates that these fishes have taken to a partially subterranean life more 
recently than the blind-fisk 
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The Umbres,— F amily Vmbmd^, 

A small fish from Austria-Hungary known as the umbre {Ihribra krameri), 
together with a second {U, limi\ locally distributed in the fresh waters of the 
United States, indicate a family distinguished from the Cyprinodmiidw bj* the 
upper jaw-margin being formed in front by the premaxillary bones and by 
the maxillary bones at the sides ; the base of tlie skull l)eing of simple structui^ 
in both families. Like the cyprinodonts, the umbi*e8 hs ve the head ar\d body 
scaled, and no barbels to the mouth. There is no fatty tiij, and the clorsal is 
opposite the pel vies, or a little behind them, while the :mal is short, and the 
caudal rounded. The stomach merely font's an expansion of the intestine; 
the air-bladder is simple; and the false gills ai*e hid<len anil glandular. The 
European species, which is known as the Imnch-jiHch in Germany, dwells in 
marshes and muddy pools, where it buries itself in the mud at the bottom. As in 
most cyprinodonts, the males are smaller and more slender than the females, scai'cely 
reaching a couple of inches in length, whereas the latter grow to 3 or 3^ inches. 


The Pike, — Family Esoew^. 


Such a familiar fish as the pike {Ehox Imiw) scai-cely requires much in the 
way of description, but it is an important one as representing, with other members 
of the same genus, a family by itself. Agreeing with the umbros in the structure 



of the jaws, pike may be distinguished externally by the absence of scales on the 
head and internally by the more complex structure of the base of the skull. The 
body is covered with cycloid sailes; there are neither barbels nor a fatty fin; 
and the dorsal is situated in the caudal region of the vertebral column, in the 
Dosition of the fatty fin of the salmon tribe. The stomach ha» no blind ap^nda^, 
the false gills are glandular and concealed, and the gill-opening is unusually wide. 
In the upper iaw sickle-shaped teeth are borne by the premaxillai, palatines and 
vomer, the maxillm being toothless, while the lower teeth are of variable shape 
The long narrow body terminates in a forked caudal fin ; and the long, br«^, and 
depressed snout has the lower jaw exceeding the upper in length. Omfined to 
the fresh waters of the temperate regions of the three northern continents, pike 
may be considered a western rather than an eastern type seeing that whereas the 
common species has a range equivalent to that of the family, the whole of the 
other six species are confined to the United States. In Europe the pike inhabits 
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all the Russian rivers, with the exception of those of the Crimea and Trans- 
caucasia, and is likewise found in Siberia In Lapland it extends even beyond 
the limits of the birch, while to the south it is common in the Venetian lagoons. 
Growing very rapidly, the pike not uncommonly attains a length of 46 or 46 
inches, with a weight of 35 or 36 lbs. ; and although fishes of much larger 
dimensions are on record, the accounts of these must be received with great 
caution. It is pretty well ascertained that fish of 45 inches are not commonly 
more than about fifteen years old, and the stories of examples living for a centuiy, 
or even more, appear to be legendary. Pike are among the most predaceous and 
greedy of all fresh- water fish, nothing coming amiss to their voracious appetites, 
since not only will they devour worms, leeches, frogs, trout, carp, and other fishes, 
but they pull under the young, and often even the adults, of all kinds of water- 
birds, and have no objection to an occasional water-vole. Their habit of lying 
like a log in the water (from which trait they probably derive their name), as well 
as the sudden rush they make after their prey, are well known to all ; and the 
damage these fish do to trout-streams is almost incredible. Pike are also great 
devourers of the smaller members of their own kind. Frequenting alike ponds, lakes, 
and rivers, pike in Ireland spawn as early as February, but in England a month 
or two later, while in some parts of the Continent the season lasts till May. Males, 
which are inferior in size to their consorts, are said to be more numerous than the 
latter ; and it is not uncommon for a female in spawning-time to be attended by 
three or four members of the opposite sex, who crowd around her as she lies quiet 
to deposit her eggs. 

The African Beaked Fish, — ^Family MormyriDjE, 

The very remarkable fish {Mormyrm petersi) shown in the upper figure of 
the illustration on p. 475, is the best known African representative of a large 
genus of fresh-water fishes confined to Africa, and constituting not only a family 
but likewise a distinct section, to which Professor Cope applies the name of 
Scyphophori. Having the narrow parietal bones of the skull distinct both from 
one another and from the supraoccipital, these fishes are especially distinguished 
by having each of the pterotics (which lie on each side of the parietals) large, 
funnel-shaped, and enclosing a cavity expanding externally, and covered by a 
lid-like plate of bone. The anterior vertebrsB are simple and unmodified; and 
a subopercular bone is present in the gill-cover. Externally both the body 
and tail are covered with scales, but the head is naked, and the muzzle has no 
barbels. In the upper jaw the middle portion is formed by the united premaxillss, 
and the sides by the maxillie ; the gill-opening is reduced to a small slit ; there 
are no false gills ; and the air-bladder is simple. A fatty fin is wanting ; and 
whereas in the typical genus all the other fins are well developed, in the allied 
Oymnarchua (which is likewise exclusively African, and is sometimes regarded as 
the representative of a distinct family), the caudal, anal, and pelvic fins are want- 
ing, the tail tapering to a point, instead of terminating in a deeply forked fin. 
The beaked fishes are divided into groups according to the length of the dorsal 
iin and the form of the muzzle, the figured species ^longing to a group in which 
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short scarcely exceeding the anal in length, while the 

distinmi?«SK'‘^+^“*^r“‘ • neateHi alUes the species in question is 

distm^hed by the production of the extremity of the lower jaw into an 

donated, TOmcal, dej^ndent. fleshy appendage, nearly equal in length to half 
the head. In colour the skin is dark brown, relieved by two lighter ci-ossbamls 
between the dorsal and anal fins. Other species have the muzzle shoH and blunt ; 
and whereM some grow to a length of between 3 and 4 feet, others are compara- 
tively small fishes. No less than eleven species of tliis genus are found in the 
Nile; which, together with some of the West African rivers, is likewise the home 
of the single representative of the genus Gymnarchus. In form the latter fish 
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is eel-like; its jaws being arnied witli a series of incisor-liko teeth, and its length 
reaching to upwards of (5 feet. Both genera are furnished with a pair of organs 
lying on the two sides of the tail, which are stated to >)e transitional in 
character between ordinary muscle and a true electric organ ; although, if this be 
correct, it is difficult to conceive what can Ije the object or use of such a structure. 
Each consists of an oblong capsule, divided by vertical partitions into a numbc^r of 
chambers filled with a gelatinous su Instance. One of the species {M. oxyrhyncJmH) 
from the Nile, is frequently depicted in the frescoes of the ancient Egyptians. 


SECTION ISOSPONDYLI.! 

The Feather-Backs, — F amily NotopteriDaE. 

Accoiding to the classification we are following, the whole of the remaining 
members of the tube-bladdered fishes form a group denominated Iso8[>oudyli, and 

1 On p. 333 the group Hosponilyli is given as of equivalent rank with the Physostotul, of which, in the 
acheme here followed, it should be only a section. 
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characterised as follows. The parietal bones are completely separate ; the 
symplectic bone, which is wanting in the group last treated of, is present; the 
anterior vertebras are simple and unmodified, and both the upper and lower 
pharyngeal bones are separate. The group includes the least specialised of all 
the bony fishes, and those forming a transition to the ganoids. From the 
peculiar form of the dorsal fin cei-tain fresh- and brackish-water fishes from 



West Africa and the Oriental region, one of which (Notopterua bomeensis) 
is shown in the illustration herewith, have received the not inappropriate name 
of feather-backs. They constitute a family differing from all the others in 
this section by the tail being tapering and fringed inferiorly by a continuation 
of the anal fin, as well as by the presence of a cavity in the ring-like pterotic 
bone, the base of the skull being double. Both the body and the head are 
covered with small scales ; barbels are wanting ; the margin of the upper jaw is 
formed in front by the premaxillaa and at the sides by the maxillm; and the 
opercular bones are incomplete. There is no fatty fin, and the dorsal, when 
present, is very short, and situated in the caudal region; the pelvic pair being 
rudimental or wanting. The air-bladder is divided internally into several com- 
partments, and terminates at each end in a pair of narrow prolongations, of which 
the anterior ones are in communication with the organ of hearing. A further 
peculiarity is that the spawn falls into the cavity of the abdomen previous to its 
exclusion. There are two Indian representatives of the genus, one of which grows 
to a couple of feet in length; a third is Bornean, and the other two are West 
African. An extinct species has been described from the Eocene of Sumatra. 

The Southern Pikelets, — Family Oalaxiidje. 

For want of a better name we may designate by the name of soiithem pike- 
lets a genus of small fresh-water fishes from the Southern Hemisphere, one of which 
(Galaxiae attenuates) is repre.sented in the lower figure of the illustration on 
p. 475. Together with the members of the next family, these fishes are dis- 
tinguished from the other genera of the present sectional group noticed here by 
having the base of the cranium simple, the tail being rounded or forked, and the 
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pterotic bone devoid of a cavity in its interior. Externally these fishes may ho 
recognised by the naked body and the absence of barbels ; the fatty fin being 
absent, and the medium-sized dorsal opposite the anal. Internally the air-bladder 
is large and simple ; and the eggs, as in the last family, fall into tlie alxlominal 
cavity. Represented by rather more than a dozen species, the lai*gest of which 
seldom exceeds 8 inches in length, these fish are of especial iutevest from a 
distributional point of view, since they occur in such isolated areas as New 
Zealand, New South Wales, Tasmania, and the southern extremity of Soutli 
America. From their spotted bodies, the New Zealand i-epresentatives of the genus 
were formerly known as trout by the colonists. An allied New Zealand genus 
(Neochanna), represented by a single species, dif^brs in the absenecj of pelvic fins ; 
all the known specimens of this singular form having been found burievl in Imrrows 
of clay or hard mud at a considerable distance fi*om the water. 



The Arapaimas,— F amily 

Affreeinff with the last family in the conformation of the base of the skull, 
the la5e tropical fresh-water fishes, which may be collectively known as arapaimas 
(althou?! this name pioperly belongs only to the Brazilian species here figured), 
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are fully as interesting as the latter from their geographical distribution, 
which presents a curious general similarity to that of the existing lung-fishes, 
although in the present instance one of the genera has a much wider range than 
either of the lung-fishes. In confirmation of the northern origin of the present 
group, it is noteworthy that an arapaima exists in Sumatra, and also that an extinct 
genus (Dapedoglo88U8) occurs in the Eocene strata of the United States. From the 
preceding the more typical representatives of this family are structurally dis- 
tinguished by the upper pharyngeal bones being three, instead of only two in number. 
ExWnally these fishes have the body covered with large, hard scales of a mosaic-like 
structure ; the lateral line being formed by wide openings of the mucus-canal ; and 
the scaleless head nearly covered with roughened ossifications of the skin. The 
margin of the upper jaw is formed both by the premaxillm and maxillas, the gill- 
openings are wide, and false gills are wanting. The long dorsal closely resembles 
the anal fin, over which it is placed in the caudal region of the body ; both coming 
very close to the tail-fin, with which they may unite as an abnormality. In 
structure the air-bladder may be either simple or divided into cells, 

Arapaima. arapaima (.dmjwima gigas) of the larger rivers of 

Brazil and the Guianas, which is the sole representative of its genus, 
occupies the proud position of being the largest fresh- water bony fish, its lengtli 
not unfrequently exceeding 16 feet, while its weight may reach upwards of 400 lbs. 
As a genus, it is distinguished by the broad cleft of the mouth, in which the lower 
jaw is very prominent, and the absence of barbels, as well as by the rounded lower 
surface of the body, and the moderate length of the pectoral fina In addition to 
an outer series of small conical teeth in the margins of the jaws, there are rows of 
rasp-like teeth not only on all the bones of the palate, but likewise on the tongue 
and hyoid bones. In spite of its enormous dimensions, the arapaima is captured 
by the natives of Brazil with a hook and line ; its fiesh being highly esteemed as 
food, and in a salted condition largely exported. It is also taken by being struck 
witli an arrow, to which a line is attached ; and a graphic account of this method 
of hunting is given by Schomburgk. It appears that a party go out in a boat, 
and row about until a fish is sighted, when the bow and arrow are brought 
into requisition, and if the shot be successful, the monster is at length landed. 
BarMied The four representatives of the typical genus Osteoglosaum may 

be distinguished from the last by the presence of a pair of barbels to 
the lower jaw, the obliquity of the cleft of the mouth, the sharp lower surface of 
the body, and the gi’eatt'r length of the pectoral fina Of the four species the first 
is American, and has the same distribution as the true arapaima, the second occurs 
in Sumatra and Borneo, while the other two are Australian. The two latter have, 
however, but a very local distribution, the one (0. leichardti) being confined to the 
rivers of Queensland, where it is known to the natives as the barraniundi, and to 
the colonists as the Dawson River salmon ; while the second (0. j&rdinei), which 
is distinguished by the absence of a spine to the anal fin, inhabits the rivers dis- 
charging into the Gulf of Carpentaria The flesh of both these species is highly 
esteemed as an article of food. 

•BuOl-Koathed The third genus of the family, which includes only a single 
Aiapslma. species {Heterotia nUotica), differs from both the foregoing in having 
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the pharyngeal bones numerically the same as in the southern pikelets, on which 
account Frofessw Cope regards it as the type of a distinct family. Differing from 
the other two genera in the comparatively small size of the deft of the mouth, and 
tdso in the approximate equality of the length of the jaws, this fish has no barbels, 
and only a single series of teeth in the jaws, teeth being also present on the 
pterygoid and hyoid bones, but wanting on the vomer and palatines. A fiuther 
peculiarity is to be found in the presence of a peculiar spiral organ on the fourth 
gill-arch ; and the air-bladder differs from that of tiie other members of the family 
in its cellular structure, while the stomach comprises a. membranous and a muscular 
portion. The fish in question is found alike in the upper Nile and in the rivers of 
Western Africa. It grows to about 2 feet in length. 

Moon-Eye and Chisel- Jaw,— Families fTroDOJvr/D.,® and P.^ArroDOJVT'/i).^. 

Elach of the two fishes figured in the annexed illustration is the only represent- 
ative not only of a genus, but likewise of a separate family ; these families agreeing 
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with all the remaining ones of the present section in having the pterotic bone 
normal, the base of the skull double, and four upper pharyngeal bones, all of which 
are distinct, and the third the largest and directed forwards. In the first family 
the parietal bones are united, and there are two true tail-vertebrao in front of the 
complex bone supporting the rays of the caudal fin. 
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Externally, the moon-eye {Hyodon tergiaua), as the single 
representative of the first of the two families is popularly termed, has 
the body covered with cycloid scales, the head naked, and no barbels. The margin 
of the upper jaw is formed by the premaxillaB in front and the maxillsB at the sides, 
the latter bones being articulated to the former at the point of junction ; and all 
the elements of the gill-cover are present. There is no fatty fin, and the short 
dorsal is placed in the caudal region, above the fore-part of the longer anal ; the 
caudal fin being forked. The gill-openings are wide ; the stomach is horseshoe- 
shaped, the intestine short, and the air-bladder simple ; false gills being absent. 
In form the body is oblong and compressed, with a part of the lower surface form- 
ing a sharp edge ; and the cleft of the mouth is somewhat oblique ; all the bones of the 
palate bearing small teeth, and the edges of the tongue carrying a larger seriea 
Before their exclusion, the eggs fall into the cavity of the abdomen. The moon- 
eye, shown in the lower figure of the cut on p. 479, grows to a length of from 
1 foot to 18 inches, and is confined to the fresh waters of North America, where 
it is abundant in the lakes and rivers of the western side of the continent. 

The small fish (Pantodon huchholzi) represented in the upper 
figure of the cut on p. 479, was discovered not very many years ago in 
the rivers on the West Coast of Africa, and takes its name from the strong dental 
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armature of the jawa Remarkably like a cyprinodont in external appearance, 
this fish has the body covered with relatively large scales, and the sides of the head 
with bony plates ; the margin of the upper jaw being formed in front by the united 
premaxillsB, and at the sides by the maxillsd. The short dorsal fin is situated still 
further back than in the last genus, its front margin being considerably behind 
that of the rather longer anal ; both the pectoral and pelvic fins are very tall, the 
rays of the latter forming isolated filaments, and the caudal is long and pointed, 
with some of its rays projecting. The muzzle is blunt, and the cleft of "the mouth 
directed upwarda In the gill-cover there is only an opercular and a preopercular 
bone, the gill-openings are vride, and the branchiostegal rays are numeroua 
False gills are absent ; the air-bladder is simple ; and the ovaries of the female, 
and the corresponding organs of the opposite sex, are furnished with a duct. 
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The Beaked Salmon, — Family OoNORHYNcmDA:. 

A third fish of the present section, constituting a family by itself, is the so- 
called beaked salmon {Gonorhynchus greyi) from the seas of the Cape, Japan, and 
Australia. Agreeing with the two preceding families in the absence of a fatty fin 
this fish differs in having barbels to the mouth, while in the tail there is no true 
caudal vertebra. Both the head and body are completely covered witli scales^ of 
which the free edges are spinose ; and the margin of the upper jaw is formed entirely 
by the short premaxillae, which are continued downwards over the inaxillaB. The 
short dorsal fin is situated far back on the l)ody, above the pclv’c paii*, the still shorter 
anal having a more posterior position; and the tail-fin is slightly forked. The 
gill-openings are narrow, the air-bladder is Avanting, and the stomach simple. 
Measuring from 12 to 18 inches in length, this fish seems to be partly pelagic 
and partly littoral in its habits ; being found in New Zealand, where it is known 
as the sand-eel, in bays with a sandy Ixittom, while elsewhere it has been taken 
in the open sea. In New Zealand its flesh forms an article of food. The family 
is also represented by an extinct genus (Notogoneus) from the Eocene of the 
United States. 

TriE ScoPELOiDS, — Family SCOPELIDJE, 

As an example of an important family of, for the most part, pelagic or deep- 
sea fishes, we select the so-called phosphorescent sardine, fScopelus emjravlis, as 
being a member of the typical genus. The members of this family agree with the 
last in having the parietal bones united and no true tail-v(^rtcbra, but they may 
be distinguished externally by the absence of barbels and the presence of a small 
fatty fin some distance behind the dorsal, and likewise by the want of spines on 
the scales, when the latter are present : soiik^ genera having the body scaled, while 
in othera it is nake<l. The margin of the upper jaw is always constituted solely by 
the premaxillaB ; the gill-cover may l)e incompletely developed ; the gill-opening is 
wide; false gills are present; but an air-bhuhkr is wanting. The intestine is 
remarkable for its shortness ; and the eggs are (mclosed in the sacs of the ovaries, 
whence they are extruded by means of bluets. Containing a large number of 
existing genera, the family is liki^wise represented by several extinct types, the 
earliest of which dates from the Cretaceous of Istria. 

In tlie typical genus the body is oblong in form and more or less markedly 
compressed, with the investing scales of large size. Along the sides run series of 
phosphorescent spots; while similar glandular structure's may in some species 
occur on the front of the lx)dy and on thiJ back of the tail. Tlie cleft of the 
mouth is unusually wide ; the premaxillary l)one8 being long, slender, an<l tapering, 
and the maxillae well developed. The teeth are villiform, and the eye is relatively 
large. The pelvic fins are inserted just in front of or immediately below the line 
of the foremost rays of the dorsal (which is situated nearly in the middle of the 
length of the body), and are composed of eight rays ; the fatty fin is very small ; 
the anal is generally long ; and the caudal forked. There are from eight to ten rays 
in the branchiostegal membrane. Dr. Gunther writes that “ the fishes of this genus 
are small, of truly pelagic habits, and distributed over all the temperate and 
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tropical seas; they are so numerous that the surface-net, when used during a 
night of moderate weather, scarcely ever fails to enclose some specimena They 
come to the surface at night only ; during the day, and in very rough weather, 
they descend to depths where they are safe from sunlight or the agitation of the 
water. Some species never rise to the surface ; indeed, scopeli have been brought 
up in the dredge from almost any depth to two thousand five hundred fathoms.” 
Upwards of thirty species of this genus are known, and there is also an allied 
genus (Gymnoscopelus) distinguished by the absence of scales. 

Among several other remarkable forms of the family, we may especially 
notice a very curious fish (Jpnops) obtained at great depths during the voyage of the 
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ChalleiHjer. Possessing an extremely elongate and cylindi'ical body, covered with 
large, thin, deciduous scales, this fish has a depressed head and an elongate, broad, 
spatulate muzzle, of which the whole upper surface is occupied by a luminous or 
visual organ, divided longitudinally into two lialves, and representing the highly- 
modified eyes. The whole length of this strange fi.sh does not exceed between 5 
and 6 inches. Another deep-sea fish {PUigyoduH) is noteworthy on account of 
its largo ilimensions, and the formidable armature of its mouth; the scaleless body 
being long and compres.sed, the snout much produced, and the teeth of the jaws 
and palate of very unequal size, some forming long and sharply-pointed tusks. 


The Phosphorescent Scopeix)ids, — Families Sterkoptychid^t. 
and STO^rATEWJE, 

More or less nearly allied to the scopeloids are two families of deep-sea or 
pelagic fishes usually bearing phosphorescent organs along the sides of the body ; 
an example of eacli lH>ing repre.sented in the accompanying illustration. ' 
auvery Lignt- The fish {Phoiidithys argentem) shown in the upper figure of the 
illustration, is taken as our representative of the first of the two 
families, of which, in addition to the phosphorescent organs, the leading characters 
are os follows. The body may be either covered with thin deciduous scales, or 
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entirely naked; barbels are wanting; and the fatty tin is either rudiniental or of 
verj' minute size. Both the preniaxillse and uiaxillie take a share in the formation 
of the maigin of the upper jaw, and bear pointed teeth of variable length. The 
bones of the gill-cover are not fully developed ; tlie gill-opening is of great width ; 
false gills may or may not be developed ; and, when pi-esent, the air-bladder is of 
simple structure. The ovaries ai-e furnished with ducta Whereas in the tigured 
species the teeth are small, in the allied genus Chatdio<Jn» they are greatly 
elongated, and thus indicate higlily predaceous habits on the part of their owner. 

BMcahOK- The membera of the second family, of M'hich the bearded 

hedgehog-month {Echimtoma barhatum), shown in the lower figure 
of our illustration, is taken as an example, may be readily distinguished from the 
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pi'ecediiifjf by thi* presence of n ]f)n^ barlxd to the Jiyoid ; the skin ^)eing either 
naked or coverefl with exceedingly delicate scales, and the fatty h'n (as in the 
figured specimen) frequently wanting In other characters these fishes closely 
resemble those of the preceding family. When a fatty fin is present, as in tluj 
genus Af^iro'nmthf^H, the rayed dorsal is of considerable lengtli, and placed in 
advance of the anal ; but in the other genera both the anal and dorsal are short, and 
placed opposite to one another a shoi-t <listance in advance of the forked caudal. 
In the genus represented by the figured speci<?s, the body is nakcid aiul the j)ectoral 
fins are filamentous ; but in the allied fitma'i/m there are exceedingly small scales 
which scarcely overlap one another. Occasionally met witli floating in a helpless 
condition, these fishes have lx*en dredged from deptlis of eighteen hundred fathoms ; 
and it will not escape the notice of the reader that, although dwelling in total 
darkness, they, like mast of their allies, have well-developed eyes. On this point, 
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Monsieur Filhol writes that “ the existence of eyes in fishes which we believe to 
live in a dark medium, seems at first sight impoasible to understand. But this fact 
receives an explanation when we learn that the creatures furnished with these 
organs are covered with a coating of luminous mucus, or bear phosphorescent 
plates. The phosphorescence with which the fishes of the ocean depths are endowed 
serves indeed both to guide them and to attract their prey, filling for them in the 
latter case the same office as a torch in the hand of a fisheraian. This peculiarity 
has been long noticed in surface-fishes which pursue their prey at night ; Bennett, 
for instance, having described a shark which gives off a bright green phosphor- 
escence from the lower surface of its body. On one occasion that zoologist 
brought into a room a freshly-caught specimen of this shark, upon w^hich the 
whole chamber was illuminated with the light given off from its body. It is 
probable that the different species of sharks living at moderate depths, like the one 
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described by Bennett, make use of their luminosity solely for the purpose of 
attracting their prey within reach. In most cases the origin of this light-giving 
mucus must be attributed to glandular organs distributed along the flanks and tail, 
on the head, and more rarely on the back. There exists, however, in certain Ashes, 
which lack these glandular organs, an apparatus of a totally diflerent nature for 
the emission of light ; this apparatus consisting of a kind of biconvex transparent 
lens closing the front of a chamber filled with clear fluid. This cavity is carpeted 
by a blackish membrane, formed of hexagonal cells, thus recalling the retina of the 
ej^e, and is connecteil wdth certain nervea Phosphorescent plates of this type 
may be situated either beneath the eyes, or on the sides of the body,” one of the 
fishes thus furnished belonging to the family now under consideration; in which it 
forms the genus Malaeosteiis, A specimen of this fish captured before‘s death had 
ensued was observed to emit a yellowish light from the uppermost plate beneath 
the eye, while that from the lower plate had a greenish tinge. In the genus 
Stomids, continues our author, ** the sides of the body present a double longitudinal 
series of phosphorescent plates, which emit light in such a manner as to cause- the 
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whole fish to be bathed in a brilliant luminous halo. This fish must, indeed, be a 
formidable creature to the other inhabitants of the ocean abysses j being in every 
way constructed and aimed for strife, and its powerful teeth admirably fitted 
to seize and tear the flesh of the other fishes upon which it preys.” In other 
species {€.g. itustomias) the barbel is greatly lengthene<l, all the fins form long 
dentated filaments; the whole of these structures being apparently modified for 
the emission of phosphorescent light. In our figured species not only aie there 
luminous dots down the sides of the body, but also larger plates beneath the eyea 

The Dorab, — Family CumocEXTRJVJE. 

With the fish represented in the accompanying illustration, which ranges 
from the Red Sea to the Malay Ai'chipelago, and is commonly known in the East 
as the dorab {Cliivocentrm dorah), we come to the first of what we may term the 
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herring and salmon group, tlie more typical members of which differ from the 
preceding families of this section in having the parietal bones of the skull separated 
from one another by the intervention of the supraoccipital. In common with tlie 
herrings, this fish, which is the sole representative of its family, has but a single 
true tail- vertebra. Externally the body is covered with thin deciduous scales; 
barbels, and a fatty fin are alike lacking ; but the elements of the gill-covers are 
fully developed. The margin of the upper jaw is formed partly by the premaxilla) 
and partly by the maxilla), which are firmly welded at their junction ; the short 
dorsal fin is situated in the caudal region of the vertebral column above the much 
longer anal, the tail is deeply forke<], the pelvic fins are minute, the lower 
surface of the body is sharp, the gill-opening wide, and false gills wanting. The 
upward direction of the cleft of the mouth, which is armed witli fonnidable teeth, 
coupled with the elongation of the lower jaw, gives a rather peculiar expnsssion to 
the head, and the eyes are remarkable for being covered with skin. The stomach 
is furnished with a blind appendage, the intestine is shoi*t, and the air-bla<lder 
cellulated. As this fish attains a length of fully a dozen feet it is a sufficiently 
fonnidable monster, and when captured is said to bite viciously at every object 
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within reach. Its flesh is of poor quality. It has been considered that the extinct 
Chi/rom/ystuSy from the Eocene of Brazil, may belong to this family. 

Long-Finned Herring, — F amily Bathythrissid^. 

Although its osteology has not apparently been described, we may place here 
the fish {Bathythriasa dorsalw) shown in the illustration on p. 486, which is 
another of the numerous forms in the present section representing a family by 
itself. Having an oblong body, with a rounded under surface, invested wdth 
cycloid scales, the head naked and devoid of barbels, and no fatty fiA, this fish may 
be at once recognised by the great length of the many-rayed dorsal fin, which 
occupies nearly the whole length of the back, and is situated in advance of the 
short anal. There is no air-bladder, and very small eggs are produced by the 
ductless ovaries. This fish, which attains a length of two feet, has been obtained in 
Japanese waters at a depth of between three and four hundred fathoms. 
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The Extinct Saurodonts, — Families Exchodontw^e, 
BAlJROCEPHALIDMy etc. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the herrings, we may briefly refer 
to a group of more or less closely allied extinct families, mainly characteristic of 
the Cretaceous period, but also represented in the lower Tertiaries. From the 

large size of their 
lanciform, reptile- 
like teeth, all the 
members of the gixmp 
arc collectively 
spoken of as the 
saurodont fishes. 

The first family 

(Dereetidiv) is typified by the genus Dercetis, of the Chalk, and is characterised by 
the elongated form of the body, the large size of the teeth, which are implanted in 
sockets, and the presence of several rows of large triangular bony plates along the 
sides of the l)ody ; the muzzle being frequently produced into a beak, and the dorsal 
fin single. Nearly allied is the family {Ei^choilouf idiv) represented by the widely 
spread Ci*etaceou8 genera Evchodus and Euryjdtol is : these fishes having the body 
moderately compressed, and either naked or partially protected by bony plates, 
and the elongated upper jawlxmes aniied (like those of the lower jaw) with small, 
immovably welded teeth. To a third family belongs the genus Saurocephalua, 
from the North American Cx’etaceous, w'hich, together with the allied forms, has 
the body much compressed, the large upper jaw anned with powerful teeth, usually 
set in sockets, and a single aeries of similar teeth in the longer jaw, the palatine 
.bones being toothless. A peculiarity of the vertebrae of these fishes, -with the 
exception of those of the neck, is the presence of two deep grooves and pits on 
their sides. Some of these fish attained huge dimensions; the American and 
Australian Cretaceous genus Portheus being distinguished by the presence of an 
enormous bony crest in the middle line of the skull. 
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The Heruing Tribe, — Family Clupeid.^. 

Second to none in their commercial importance, the herring tribe are remark- 
able for the enormous number of individuals by which several of the species 
are represented rather than for tlie multiplicity of the species themselves; this 
being probably one of the chief reasons for the great value of these fishes as a 
food-supply. Although the existing representatives of the family may be readily 
distinguished from the salmonoids by the absence of a fatty tin, yet extinct forms 
indicate such an intimate connection between the two groups as to induce some 
naturalists to include both in a single family. W))atevei. mny be the ultimate 
verdict on this point, in a work like tlie pre < nt, where we are mainly concerned 
with living types, it is obviously preferable to follow the ordinary system. Wliile 
the typical representatives of the family have the parietal bcjiies of the skull 
separated by the supraoccipital and but one true tail-vertebra, in the genus Elopn 
the parietals are in contact, and there are two caudal vertebrae On this account 
it has been proposed to make the latter genus the type of a distinct family ; a 
similar proposal having been made in tlie case of an analogous rleparture from the 
ordinary type among the salmonoids. In addition to the absence of the fatty lin, 
most herrings are characterised by the presence of small bony plates on the lower 
margin of tlie body. Externally the whole body is scaled, with the lateral line 
mostly wanting ; while the head is generally naked, and the muzzle always without 
barbels. The under surffitce is more or less compressed, and gcuierally so much 
so as to form a sharp edge, which is usually serrated. In the gill-cover the four 
elements are present, and the gill-opening are in most cases very wide. Both 
premaxillm and maxilhe enttir into the formation of tlie margin of the upper jaw, 
but each of the latter iKines is peculiar in Inniig composed of three separate pieces. 
The single short dorsal lin has a small or modei*ate number of weak rays, and the 
anal may be many-rayed. ^Flie stomach is furnished with a blind sac ; the air- 
bladder is of more or less simple stnictuni ; and well-developed false gills are usually 
present. Distributed over all temperate and tropical seas, herrings are mainly 
littoral fishes, none of them Ixnng inhabitants of deep water, and none truly 
pelagic. Although the majority are marine, many of them will enter fresh water, 
and some live permanently therein, while it is probable that all can Ikj acclimatiseil 
to such conditions. As might have l)ecn expecteil from their generalised structure, 
herrings are an ancient group, the typical genus dating from the period of the 
Chalk, while anchovies and other existing generic types are known from the 
Eocene. A numlier of more less nearly allied Cretaceous genera ajipear to connect 
the family very clo.sely with the higher ganoids. 

The common herring (Clvjmi harenguM) belongs to a group of 
Typioai Oroup. characterised by the equality in the length of the two jaws, 

the presence of free fatty lids to the eyes, and the serration of the lower border of 
the hinder part of the body ; the typical herrings being distinguished from the 
allied genera by the anal fin bcn’ng of moderate length, with less than thirty rays, 
and the serration of the under surface commencing from the chest or point of 
origin of the pectoral fins. Usually the scales are of moderate or large size, 
although they may be .small ; the cleft of the mouth is of medium width ; and if 
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teeth are present at all, they are rudimental and deciduoua In position the dorsal 
fin is opposite the anal, and the caudal is deeply forked. Represented by some 
sixty species, the genus has a distribution coextensive with that of the family ; 
but whereas the flesh of the majority of its representatives is of excellent quality, 
that of some tropical forms may acquire poisonous properties. In the case of such 
a well-known fish as the common herring it will be superfluous to give any descrip- 
tion ; but it may be mentioned that this species may be distinguished from its allies 
by the presence of a patch of small ovate teeth on the vomer. It has also the 
dorsal fin situated exactly midway between the extremity of the muzzle, and the 
longest ray of the caudal fin, and the pelvic fins are directly under the dorsal. 



SHAD, sprats, and herkino (tlie shad the others ^ nat. size). 


Whitebait are for the most part the young of this species. Common to both sides 
of the cooler regions of the Northern Atlantic, the herring ranges eastwards to 
the seas on the north of Asia. As.sociating in shoals numbering millions of 
individuals, the herring feeds upon crustaceans, worms, insects, and the young and 
eggs of other fishes, as well as those of its own kind. “ During the day,” writes 
Mr. J. M. Mitchell, “ the shoals are sometimes observable near the surface," and may 
be seen playing on the water, as the fishermen call it, making a ripple, -^a dark 
roughness similar to what we may see at the beginning of a slight breeze, this being 
somewhat observable without the appearance of either whales or birds. The passing 
near or over them of a boat or ship makes them instantly dart off in every direc- 
tion, leaving the appeaiance of long trails of light, if at night. We have been 
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informed by fishermen of Newhaven that the heri’ings take considerable flights out 
of the sea ; otf Stonehaven, in the month of September, one of these men having 
seen a shoal, after the spawning-season, rise up out of the water in a vast mass of 
yards in extent, sparkling and flashing and flying several feet above the 
surface. . . On some of the coasts, as on those of Norway, the hening-shoals an* 
frequently accompanied or pursued by nuinliers of wdniles and aquatic binls, whicli 
are all occupied in preying on them. The large dark masses of the wliales rising 
and blowing and throwing up great quantities of the herring into the air, sj arkling 
and glittering in the clear winter day ; the constant niovements of the birds, with 
their shrill notes, actively engaged in seizing the Ir easily-obtained food, V3dng with 
man in their attacks on the countless myriads of herrings, form a most wonderful 
sight. . . . When the herrings swim near the surface, if it is calm weather, the 
sound of their motion is distinctly heard at a small distance ; and at night their 
motion, if rapid, causes a beautiful bright line from the phospliorescent (pialit}’’ of 
the skin ; and it is also said, that when a gi'cat body of them swims near the surface, 
their presence is ascertainerl bj’ a strong fishy smell.” In another passage, after 
stating that the idea of fish migrating from the Arctic i-egions southwards is purely 
erroneous, the same author observes that “from all cii*cumstances known of the 
natural history of the hi‘rring, in regard to its visits on our own coasts and the 
coasts of other countries, it is reasonable to suppose that it inhabits the seas in the 
neighbourhood of the coasts on which it spawns, and tluit it arrives at pai’tieular 
seasons near the coasts for the puiqiose of spawning, tlie shoals leaving the coasts 
immediately thereafter ; and the early or late, distant or near, approach to the 
coast in difterent j^ears, perhaps depiaids 011 the clear and warm, or dark and cold 
weather of the seasons, as well as upon the depth of water at the feeding and 
spawning-grounds.” Herrings have l)een kept in a brackish- water pond com- 
municating with the Humber, where they became dwarfed in size. 

The much smaller spi’at ((/. sprattmX so al>undant uu the Atlantic coasts of 
Europe, differs by the absence of vomerine teeth; while the shad {Clfinta)y shown 
in the upper figure of the illustration on p. 488, may be distinguished ly having 
one or more black blotches on the sides. In this species, wliich not only fre<|uents 
the European coasts, but ascends rivers, and is abundant in the Nile, tlie bony gill- 
rakers, of wdiich there are from tw'^eiity-one to tw^enty-seven on the lioiizontal 
portion of the outer gill-arch, are short and stout. On the other hand, in tlie 
similarlj’^ spotted allice-shad {C. aloHit) the gill-rakers are very long and fine, and 
number from sixty to eighty on the part ineiitiuned. Both the shads are consi<ler- 
ably larger than the herring. Wh<n-<.‘as in Ixith the herring and the sprat the 
opercular bone is smooth, in the pilchard or sardine ((7. pilchard/m) this part is 
marked by ridges radiating towards the sulxipercular. This species is abundant 
in the English Channel, the seas of Spain and Portugal, and the Mediterranean ; 
Vigo Bay being noted for its sardine-fishery. 

The following account of the sardine-fishery is taken from the Amin news- 
paper. ‘‘ Saixlines are migratory in their habits, and the exact loccde of their 
winter quarters, despite frequent research on the point, remains a mystery. In 
ordinary years it is the custom for the fish to make their first appearance 
on the coast of Africa about the end of March, then passing northward in 
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large shoals, they follow the coast of Portugal, crossing the Bay of Biscay, till 
they strike the coasts of Vendee in the month of April or May. Before day- 
break the fishing-boats leave port to search for the slioals of sardines; indeed, 
many leave in tlie evening and anchor at sea. When a peculiar bubbling of 
the water reveals the fish, the nets are immediately thi’own. Each net is 
from 900 to 1000 yards in length, about 3 yards in width, and black in colour. 
On the upper pajLi) of the net are corkfioats, and on the lower part leaden 
sinkei*s to keep the net in an upright position. The oarsmen, generally two in 
number, row always cither against the wind or the tide. One man casts the net 
as the boat advances, while another throws the roque into the water. This bait is 
an important feature of the sardine catch, as it is expensive, and fishermen often lose 
considerable quantities of it. It is made of the roe of cod-fish or mackei*el mixed 
with clay, and costs from 30s. to £3, 10s. a barrel, and it is thrown into the water 
in small balls, which slowly dissolve and sink. At nightfall the boats return to 
port, where they sell their fish tf3 the canners at prices varying according to the 
abundance of the catch and the size and freshness of the fish. Sales are made by 
the * thousand,’ but this term docs not always indicate exactly a thousand sardines. 
For example, at Belle Isle 1240 fish are supposed to make a thousand. Factories 
for preserving sardines are located at all the ports, for the fish spoil easily and 
cannot bear transportation. The fishermen conv ey thti sardines to the factories in 
baskets. Tlie process of canning is as followrs : — The sardines are spread on boards 
and salted, and the heads removed. They are then thrown into brine, w’here they 
remain lialf an hour. They are next washed in clean water and dried on screens. 
This work is done almost entinJy by the wives and children of the fishermen, 
th(3ir united wages during the season enabling the family to subsist during the 
following winter. After the fish have been tliorouglily dried they are cooked by 
(lipping them for a few ininuti\s in oil heated to 21 2'" F. They are again drained 
and handed over to workmen, who pack them in small tin boxes, which are filled 
with pure olive oil and then soldered. The oil used is imported from the province 
of Bari, Italy. The boxes are next thrown into liot water, where they remain for 
two or three houi*s, according to the size of the boxes. When withdrawn, the boxes 
are first cooled, then rubbed with sawdust to cleanse and polish them, and packed 
in wooden cases of one hundred boxes for export : dui’ing their immei’sion in the 
boiling water oil will escape from all boxes not propeily soldered, and in .such cases 
the loss is sustained by the solderer, but so skilful arc those in the craft that a good 
workman rai*ely misses more than two or three boxes per hundred Periodically 
the fish entirely disappear for a season or so from the coasts of Spain, France, and 
Italy.” 

FTMli'Water Especial interest attaches to the Australian fresh-water herrings 
Htrrtngs. which differ from the typical genus in having a series 

of l)ony plates similar to those on the lower surface between the back of the head 
and the dorsal fin, since a similar type of fish has been long known in a fossil state, 
having been obtained from the Crotaceous rocks of Brazil and Syria, and the Lower 
Tertiary of the United States and Britain. The persistence at the present day of 
this ancient type of herring in the fresh waters of Australia is an instance 
of the survival of primitive forms of life in that region. 
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The common anchovy of the Mccliteri'anean {Ev^gravlis encnw- 
sieholuft) is the typical representative of a second widely-spread 
genus, with over forty species, differing from the last by the more or less nearly 
conical muzzle projecting beyond the lower jaw, and also by the eyes being covei'ed 
with skin ; while the cleft of the mouth is deep, and the tail-lin forked. In most 
cases each side of the body is ornamented wdth a bix)ad longitudinal silvery stripe. 
The common anchovy is met with off the south-western cojists of England, but 
wanders still further to the north, and serves to supply the maikets of the world. 
Some species have tlie rays of the pectoral fins pro'luced, and thus lead on to the 
allied Oriental genus Coilia, in which the foremost rays of these fins are fila- 
mentous, and the exceedingly long anal fin eict^oids backwards to join the caudal. 

A very distinct group whicli, as already mentioned, is regarded 
by some as a distinct family, is typicallj^ represented l)y the two 
species of the tropical and subtropical genus AVoyw. In addition to the characters 
of the skull noticed in p. 487, these fish have the lower jaw longer, a thin plate of 
l)one extending backwards from the point of union of the two branches of thti 
lower jaw, and the whole under surface of the body smooth and rounded. The 
common species grows to a yard in length. An allied ty2)e {RluivholejnFt) occurs 
in the Cretaceous I’ocks of Brazil. 

The eai*li<*st allies of the herring tribe seem to be the extinct 
slender-scales {Lepiolepulidai), of which there ai’e a considerable 
number of species, langing throughout the Jurassic periorl. In the tyi)ical 
Leptolepis the dorsal fin is j)laced immediately over the pi^lvic j)air, but in thi'. 
nearly allied Thrififiopfi it is over the anal. Although there are a number of other 
extinct generic types, more or less closely related to the herrings, it is iinpossibh.% 
to enter into their consideration here, and we accordingly pass on to 


Blender-SealeB. 
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The Smooth-Heads and Southeun Salmon. 

Families Alepocepiulid.E and Haplochitonw.e. 

The first of these two families is typically represented by the 
genus AlepocephalvM, of which a species {A. niger) is sliown in the 
annexed illustration. While agreeing with the typical salmonoids in the structure 
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of the skull and the presence of two true tail- vertebrae, as well as in other features, 
these fish may be distinguished by the absence of the fatty fin. Whereas barbels 
are invariably absent, and the head is always naked, the body may be either scaled 
or bare. Both preniaxillae and maxillae enter into the formation of the margin of 
the upper jaw, the former occupjdng the upper front edge of the latter. All the 
elements of the gill-cover are present ; the dorsal fin is situated opposite the anal 
in the caudal region ; the gill-openings are very wide ; false gills are present ; the 
air-bladder is wanting; and the curved stomach has no blind appendage. All 
these fish have the teeth feebly developed, the eye large, and the bones thin ; while 
they are remarkable for their uniformly black coloration. The whole of them are 
deep-sea fishes, with an apparently almost cosmopolitan distribution, some of them 
having been taken at a depth of over two thousand fathoms. Whereas the body 
of the typical genus is covered with thin cycloid scales, in another type the place of 
these is taken by fine granulea 



ZEBRA-SALMON. 

■otttbeni Salmon. name may be designated two genera of fresh-\vater fish, 

constituting a family w^hich represents the salmonoids in the Southern 
Hemisphere ; the zebra-salmon {Haplochiton zebrci) being figured as an example of 
the typical genus. Like the salmon and herrings, devoid of barbels, these fish 
agree with the former in the presence of a fattj^ fin, but differ in having the margin 
of the upper jaw fonned solely by the premaxillary bones. The body may be 
either naked or covered with scales; the gill-opening is wide; false gills are 
present ; and the air-bladder is simple. The ovaries are in the form of plates, and, 
in the absence of a duct, the eggs fall into the abdominal cavity. The species of 
the typical genua, which, altliough devoid of scales, are externally very- similar in 
appearance to tit)ut, are confined to the lakes and rivers of Chili and the extreme 
south of Patagonia and the Falkland Islands. In South Australia and New^ 
Zealand the family is represented by the genus Prototroctes, in which the body is 
scaled and the jaw's ai*e anned with minute teeth ; the New' Zealand species being 
commonly known to the colonists as the grayling. 
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The Salmon Tribe,— Family Salmonivje, 

With the salmon tribe, which include the finest and “ f^ainest ” of all fresh- water 
fish, we come to the last group of the true bony fishes, which may be distinguislied 
from the preceding family by the margin of the upper jaw being formed by the pre- 
maxillee in front and by the maxilhe at the sides. As a rule, tlu^ body is scaled, 
while the head is invariably naked ; the under surface of the body being i*ounded. 



flALMON AND SEA-TUOTIT (| liat. size). 

Inhabiting alike salt and fresh-watei-s, those species which spend a part or the 
whole of their existence in rivers or lakes are in the main confined to the Temperate 
and Arctic zones of the Northern Hemisphere., although one outlying genus occurs 
in New Zealand; and whereas the majority of the marine forms are deep-sea 
fishes, two genera are entirely pelagic in their habits. A considerabh; number of 
the species inhabiting fresh waters descend periodically or occasionally to the sea ; 
and in some cases it is perhaps rather difficult to say whether these fishes should 
be regarded as marine or fre.sh-water. All the salmonoids are remarkable for the 
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excellent quality of their flenh, which in many forms is of a more or less strongly 
marked pinkish hue, brought about by the crustaceans on which these carnivorous 
fishes so largely feed. Fossil marine salmonoids, some of which belong to existing 
genera, are known from the upper Cretaceous period, several of them apparently 
connecting the family very closely with the herrings. As mentioned above (p. 487) 
the more typical members of the family have the parietal bones of the skull 
separated from one another bj" the supraoccipital, but in Coregonns and Thymallus 
they unite together in front of it. There is, however, a genus (Stevodus) in 
which both conditions exist; so that there is no justification for making the 
union of the parietals a reason for referring Coregonus to a family apart. In aill 
cases the supraoccipital extends forwards to join the frontals (passing beneath 
the parietals in the genera where those unite), and is thus quite different from the 
condition obtaining in the carps and characinoids. 

Typical Group Having the doi*sal nearly or quite opposite the pelvic fins, the 

members of the typical genus Sahno are characterised by the small 
size of the scales of the body, tlie strong and fully developed teeth, and the presence 
of not more than fouii;een rays in the anal fin, and of numerous blind appendages 
to the intestine. The cleft of the mouth is always deep, the maxilla extending up to 
or beyond the line of the ej^e. Conical teeth are present not only in the margins 
of the jaws, but likewise on the vomer and palatine bones, as well as on the tongue, 
altliough there are none on the pterygoids. The eggs are remarkable for their 
relatively large size ; and the young, like those of most or all the other genera, are 
marked with dark crossbars. In tlie males the lower jaw is more developed than in 
the females, and at ceHain so'asons may be developed into an upturned hook. The 
genus is confined to the colder portions of the Northern Hemisphere, its southern 
limits in the Old World being the rivei*s of the Hindu Kush and the Atlas range, 
and in America the rivers flowing into the head of the Culf of California. 

Few zoological subjects have given rise to a greater amount of discussion than 
the life-history of the members of this genus, and tlie number of species by which 
it is represented. As regards the latter point, great difference of opinion still 
prevails among experts. Thus, for instance, Day considered that all the 
indigenous British salmonoids might be arranged under three specific types, 
namely, the salmon, the trout, and the charr; while other authorities admit an 
almost endless amount of species. The subject is not one which admits of dis- 
cussion in this work ; and vro shall accordingly confine our notice to the salmon, the 
typical sea- and river-trout, and the charr. As regards tlu^ variability of these 
fishes we may, however, (piote a passage from Dr, Giinther, who writes that “ these 
are dependent on age, sex, and sexual development, food, and tlie properties of the 
water. Some of the species interbreed, and the hybrids mix again with one of the 
parent species, thus pnxlucing an offspring more or less similar to the pure breed. 
The coloration is, fii’st of all, subject to variation; and consequently this ‘ character 
but rarely assists in distinguishing a species, there being not one which would show 
in all stages of development the same kind of coloration. The young of all the 
species are barred ; and this is so constantly the case that it may be used as a 
generic, or even as a family character, not being peculiar to Salmo alone, but also 
common to ThyniaUnfi, and prebably to Coregonw, The number of bars is not 
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quite constant, but the migratory trout have two (and even three) more than the 
river-trout. In some waters river-trout remain small, and frequently i>»tain the 
parr-marks all their lifetime ; at certain seasons a new coat of scales overlays the 
parr-marks, rendering them invisible tor a time. When the salmonoids have 
passed this ‘parr’ state, the coloration becomes much more diversified. Tlie males, 
especially during and immediately after the spawning- time, are more intensely 
coloured and variegated tlian the females ; specimens which have not attained to 
maturity retaining a brighter silvery colour, and being more similar to th: female 
fish. Food appears to have much less influence on the coloration of the outer-parts 
than on that of the flesh ; tlie more variegated specimens lx*i ng frequently out of 
condition, whilst well-fed individuals witli pir.kish flesh arc of a more uniform, 
though bright, coloration. . . . The water has a marked influence on tin* colours ; 
trout with intense ocellated spots are generally found in clear rapid rivers, and in 
small open Alpine pools : in the large lakes with pebbly bottom the fish are bright 
silvery, and the ocellated spots are mixed with or replaced by X-shaped black spots ; 
in pools or parts of lakes with mudtly or peaty bottom, the trout are of a darker 
colour generally ; and when enclosed in caves or hol(?s, they may assume an almost 
uniform blackish coloration.” A change of colour also takes place in the migratory 
species wdth the iH*no>’ation of the scales, ^vhich occurs during their residence 
in the sea, the newly-grown portion of the silvery scales concealing the spots; and 
this change of coloration varies gr(‘atly according to the haliitat of the individuals 
of some of the species. Variations of size are also coininon, tliese being for the 
most part dependent upon the abundance or otherwise of tin* food, and the extent 
of the area in which tin* tisli dwell ; hut difference's in this respect also occur 
among the fish hatched from tlic same liatch of spaw^ri, and li\^ing under the same 
conditions. The variations in the form and proportions of the body, and more 
especially in the head and jaws, accor<ling to ago, si^x, and H(?as(>n, are likewn'se very 
important, but cannot be notic«Ml fulJ^\ 

The true salmon (aV. mlar), together with the kindred species 
and the trouts, belongs to a group of th(^ genus characterised by tlie 
juesence of teeth on the wdiole length of the vomer during at least some period of 
life. In the case of such a well-known fish — and also one which is generally 
jiretty easy to distinguisli from its congeners — it will be unnecessary to give a 
description. Dr. Giinther gives, how^ever, ccriain characters by which this lish 
may ahvays be identified, aiul among the.se the following may be noticed. Tlie 
scales on the tail are of relatively large size, and eacli transverse^ series running 
from behind the fatty fin tow’urds tie* lateral line contains only eleven, or occa- 
sionally tw i'lve, wdiereas in the trouts there are from thirieen to fifteen. Secondly, 
the main part or bod}' of the vomer carrie's a single seriijs of small teeth, which, 
wdth advancing age, gradually disappear from beliind foiwards, so that half-grown 
and adult individuals have but a few remaining. Having a circumpolar distribution, 
the salmon ranges southwards in America to 41® north latitude, and in the Gld 
World to 43*", being uriknow^n in any of the rivers flowing into the Mc'diteiranean. 
Salmon wdll grow to a length of between 4 and 5 feet, and commonly reach as 
much as 40 lbs. Mucli heavier fish are, however, occasionally captured. Among 
these may be mentioned a salmon of 60 lbs. from the Severn in 1889 ; one from the 
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Tay of 62 lbs. in 1891 ; a third of 63 Iba from the Esk in 1890 ; another of 68 lbs. 
from the Tay in 1893; and a fifth from the same river taken in 1870, which 
weighed a fraction under 70 lbs. There is an earlier record of a British salmon 
of 83 lbs. weight, while a Russian is stated to have scaled upwards of 93 lbs. 

For the following brief sketch of the life-histoiy of the salmon, we are 
indebted to a paper by Mr. G. Rooper, from which the following extracts, with 
some verbal alterations, are taken. After mentioning the well-known periodiciil 
migration of salmon, the writer observes that the eggs are deposited by the female 
“ some time during the winter months, in beds of gravel over which a rapid stream 
flows, principally in the upper reaches of the river, where the water is more 
aerated and free from pollutions of any sort — since clay, earth, or any extraneous 
substance would choke and destroy the embryo fish. Indeed, from the time 
of entering the river, the object of the fish seems to be to arrive at its source. 
Until they have spawned they never descend, but, resting at times in favourite 
pools, continually struggle upwards. Only the late fisli spawn in the lower 
waters. To such as have onlj^ seen the salmon in prime condition, the aj)pearance 
of the fisli when on the eve of spawning would come as a surprise. The female 
is then dark in colour, almost black, and her shape sadly altered for the woi*se 
from that which she presented when in condition. As for the male, he is about 
as hideous as can well be imagined, his general colour being a dirty red, blotched 
with orange and dark spots. His jaws are elongated, and the lower one furnished 
witli a huge beak, as thick, and nearly as long as a man’s middle finger ; while his 
teetli are sharp and numerous, and his head, from the shrinking of the shoulders, 
appears disproportionally large. His skin also is slimy and disagreeable to 
handle, and, in fact, scarcely a more repulsive creature in appearance exists. 
Arrived on tlie spawning-gi’ound the female, then called a baggit, alone proceeds 
to form the nest, or * redd ’ as it is termed. This she effects by a sort of wriggling 
motion of the lowei’ paH of her body working on the loose gravel. Many authors 
state that this is effected by the action of the tail, but I think the convex 
formation of the lx)dy at that period would prevent the tail touching the gravel, 
unless the fish stood at an angle of 45®, in which case the stream would carry 
ht»r down. The redd, a deep trench, being formed, the female proceeds, attended 
by the male fish — frequently by two kippera, as they are then called — to deposit 
her eggs. This she does, not all at once, but in small quantities at intervals, 
frequently re,turning to the re<ld for the purpose. The eggs are at once fecundated 
by the milt of the kipper ; this process going on for two or three days, the fish 
sinking down occasionally into the pool below to rest and recover their strength. 
The effect of the fertilisation of the ova is to add gi’eatly to their specific gravity ; 
the eggs sink, and are at once covered with gravel by a similar motion on the 
part of the baggit to that used in the formation of the redd. Here, the process 
being completed, the eggs remain during a period of from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and forty days, according to the temperature of the water. At 
the expiration of that time, the little fish come into existence, and, after a few days, 
wriggle out of their gravelly, bed and seek refuge under an adjacent rock or 
stone, where they remain in safety for some twelve or fourteen days longer. 
The appearance of the young fish at that time gives little promise of the beautiful 
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fb]^ to which they subsequently attain. They are indeed shapeless little 
monsters, more like tadpoles than fish, each furnished with a little bag of 
hutriinent forming a portion of the abdomen. On this, for two or three weeks, 
they subsist, until it is absorbed, when they take the form of fishes. They are then 
about 1 inch in length, and are known as salmon-fry or samlets. A portion of 
the eggs are washed down the stream during the process of spawning, and become 
the prey of trout and other fish which attend the redds for the j)urpose of feeding 
on them. In this they do no harm whatever, for these eggs, being uncovered and 
unfecundated, could never arrive at maturity The kippe.s, when not actually 
engaged in the spawning piocess, swim rapitlly about tlio redd, fighting fiercely 
with one another. The use of the beak appears then to come into operation. 
Many authors erroneously describe this beak either as a weapon of offence, or as 
a sort of pickaxe used in digging out the redd ; but it seems to me that nature 
has provided this singular excrescence as a protection and safeguard against the 
savage attacks made on each otlior. So large is its size, and so closely does it fit 
into the hole or socket formed in the upper jaw, that it would appear almost 
impossible for the fish even to open his month ; but he does so, to some extent at 
least, and with its cat-like teeth inflicts deep, and sometimes dangerous wounds 
on his antagonists. As to its alleged use as a digging implement, the substance 
of the beak is cartilaginous, not horny, an<l by no means hard ; it would be worn 
down in the process of digging in ten minutes, and, moreover, the female alone 
prepares the redd. After* leaving the stone or rock under wliich it has sought 
protection, the young fish grows very rapidly, as is natural in one ilestined to 
attain sucli huge dimensions as the salmon. In the course of a month or six 
weeks the fry have attained to the length of 4 inches, and are then called ‘ pan* ' ; 
when they bear conspicuously on their bodies transverse marks or bars, which 
are common to tlie young of every member of the salmon family. Unfortunately, 
there is another little fish, a liumblo relation of the lordly salmon, also barred, very 
similar in appearance, which too is called a parr, and the identity in name and 
similarity in appearance has occasioned great confusion and controversy, especially 
as they are inhabitants of the same waters, and aflect to some extent each other’s 
company. Tlie time of their remaining in the parr stage is also a subject of 
dispute ; and while some say two, three, or sometimes four years, my opinion is 
that they remain one year only. In the second April of their existence a change 
in the appearance of tlie pan* occurs, wdiich assumes the silvery scales of the adult 
fish, wearing his new apparel over his old barred coat,. He is now called a * smolt,’ 
and perhajjs, with a wish to exhibit himself in his new and beautiful apparel, 
evinces a daily increasing restlessness and desire to quit his home. With the 
first floods in May myriads of these lovely little fishes start on their downward 
journey tow^anl the sea. It is a lieautiful sight to watch their movements when 
descending ; and for many days the river teems with them, not a square foot of 
water being without one when the stream is at all rapid. As fry the smolts were 
exposed to many dangers, but they were nothing to those which beset them as 
parrs on their journey towards the sea. Their enemies are legion. Trout and 
pike devour them: gull swoop dow-n and swallow them wholesale. Herons, 
standing mid-leg deep in the water, pick them out as they pass ; and even their 
voL. v. — 32 
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own kindred devour them without scruple. Unluckily, too, for them, a certain 
number of great, hungry kelts (as the fish are called after spawning), having 
recovered to a great extent their condition, accompany them on their seaward 
journey, and prey upon their young companions as they travel; and I believe 
that a hungry kelt will devour upwards of forty or fifty smolts in a day. Arrived 
at the sea, the little fish are met by a fresh array of enemies. The army of gulls 
is always with them, and these are reinforced by cormorants, divers, and other 
sea-birds, besides which shoals of ravenous fish await their arrival, and assist in 
thinning their ranks. It is wonderful that any should escape, and, but for the 
extraordinary fecundity of the salmon, they would speedily be annihilated; but 
such is their prolific nature that a remnant always survives to return to the 
spawning-beds and keep up the supply. Buckland calculated that the number of 
eggs laid by a salmon was about one thousand to the pound weight, a fish of 
16 lbs. therefore producing fifteen thousand eggs. The food of the smolt during 
his sojourn in the sea is abundant, consisting chiefly of sand-eels, molluscs, and 
marine insects. The smolts increase accordingly very rapidly in size, and in three 
or four months the fish that came down 5 or 6 ounces in weight returns to the 
river from whence he came, a grilse of from 4 to 6 lbs. ; the grilse being the fifth 
stage of the salmon s existence. Unless accidentally prevented the grilse always 
returns to the river from whence it came, and after spending the autumn and 
winter at home, and providing for the continuance of the family by spawning, as 
already described, returns as a kelt to the sea in the following year, reappearing 
the next as a salmon of at least 10 or 12 lbs. weight. It should be added, that, 
after spawning, the fish speedily recover their colour, and to a great extent their 
condition ; the baggit at once losing her dark complexion, and the k ipper discarding 
his hideous livery, his great beak being rapidly absorbed, his sides becoming 
silvery, and his back assuming a dark bluish tinge.” 

With reference to the statement in tliis account that salmon always return to 
tlie river of their birth, it may be observed that although this is generally the 
case, the cii'cumstanco that salmon occasionally make their appearance at the mouth 
of the Thames and other rivers which they have ceased to inhabit, shows that 
tliere are exceptions to the iTile. The obstacles that salmon will sunnount in 
their ascent of rivers during the return from the sea are too well-known to require 
notice; but it is probable that the height to which they can leap has been 
exaggerated. The period of spawning varies with the country, taking place in 
the south of Sweden and North Germany at the latter part of October or earlj^ 
in November; while in Denmark it may be deferred till February or the 
beginning of March ; November and December being the usual spawning-months 
in Scotland. 

In spite of their diversity of habitat, and likewise of coloration 
and structure. Day is of opinion that the migratory sea-trout, or 
salmon-trout (S. trutta\ and the stationary river-trout (S. fario), as wciU as the 
various fonns from the British lakes, are nothing more than varieties of a single 
variable I'ace ; and it must be confessed that no one has hitherto been able to define 
all the nominal British species with anything like definiteness. Still, however, in 
the modem sense of the words tl)ei*e is no possibility of drawing a hard-and-fast 
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line between a specieB and a variet}’ ; and the question is accordingly of no very 
great importance one way or another. Some of the characters distinguishing the 
salmon from the trout have been already indicated on p. 494 ; and it will suffice to 
note very shortly some of the reasons given by Day for regarding all the British 
trout as referable to a single species. It is well known that sea-trout — as 
represented not only by the typical form, but likewise by the so called sewen 
(& cambricus) of the Welsh rivers — are silvery in colour with black spots during 
their sojourn in the sea; when, however, they enter the riv’ers for tjio purpose of 
spawning, an orange margin appears on the uppei* and lower edges of the caudal, 
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and likewise on the fatty, fin ; while spots of the same colour show themselves on 
the body. On the other hand, the nonmigratory fonns may be arranged under 
two types of coloration, some loch-trout (which may have be^iff originally migiutory, 
but are now landlocked) being mainly silvery during the smolt-stage, and subse- 
quently golden and spotted ; while the estuarine, lake, and river-trout are all 
golden, with purplish reflections, and more or less fully marked with black and 
vennilion spots. It appears, indeed, that a long re^sidence in fresh water generally 
leads to the disjippearance of the silvery sheen characteristic of the salmonoids 
while in the sea (and which is probably their primitive type of coloration), and to 
the promotion of colour. As a partially transitional type between sea-trout and 
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river-trout may be taken the Lochleven trout, which is somewhat silvery during 
the smolt-stage, with the spots generally black, and no omnge border to the fatty 
fin, but at a later stage assumes the general coloration of the river-trout, although 
lacking the white black-based front margin to the dorsal, anal, and pelvic fins 
characteristic of the latter. Silvery trout do, however, occasionally occur in fresh 
waters, where there is no possibility of their having migrated from the sea. In 
concluding his observations concerning the coloration of trout, Day writes that 
“ reasons have been shown for admitting that sea-trout might breed in fresh waters 
without descending to the sea. That they can be traced step by step, and link by 
link, into the brook-trout, and vice-verad ; that the Lochleven trout, which normally 
possesses a smolt- or grilse - stage, passes into the brook-trout; and also that 
breeding any of these two forms together sets up no unusual phenomena.” Later 
on, he observes that some of the chief distinctions between the sea- and fresh-water 
forms of trout consist in the comparatively more complete system of dentition in 
the fresh-water races, their generally longer head, blunter muzzle, and stronger 
'upper-jaw, irrespective of the smaller number of blind appendages to the intestine. 
The dentition is, however, excessively variable ; and specimens with the coloration 
and form of the river-trout taken in estuaries, or even in the sea, usually have the 
small number of vomerine teeth characteristic of the migratory forms ; while, on 
the other hand, fresh-water examples with the coloration of the migratory type, 
may have a dentition of the nonmigratory type. “It has been asserted that 
brook-trout invariably have a double row of teeth along the body of the vomer, 
and some authors have gone so far as to assert that these teeth are not deciduous. 
Doubtless it is not uncommon to find trout up to 2 lbs. weight, or even more, with 
all the vomerine teeth thus remaining intact when a double row is present ; but 
it is by no means rare to see only one irregularly-placed row, while in very large 
specimens these teeth (unless they have entirely disappeared) are always in a 
single row, and the vomer may be found toothless, or with only one or two teeth 
at the hinder edge of the head. Equally incorrect is the statement that the teeth 
disappear differently in different forms, for in all they first assume a single row, 
and then fall out, first commencing from behind. But in the rapidly growing 
sea-trout the vomerine teeth are shed sooner than in the brook-trout.” The limits 
of our space preclude our entering further into the consideration of this interesting 
subject. The ordinary sea-trout, which is essentially a North-European fish, much 
more common in Scotland than in England, and grows to a length of 3 feet, is 
depicted in the lower figure of the illustration on p. 493 ; while, as an example of 
a spotted form, we take a variety of the Continental lake-trout (S. lacnatria)^ 
shown in the upper figure of the illustration on p. 499. Known on the Continent 
as the maiforeUe (May-trout), this fish has the sides of the body marked with 
irregular angular or X-shaped black spots, between which are red spots, these 
spots becoming less numerous beneath the lateral line, while the undejr surface 
may be tinged with red. On the gill-cover the spots are larger and more rounded. 
In the typical variety of this trout, from the Lake of Constance, the spots do not 
extend below the lateral line ; this form being known as the achwehforMe, The 
migrations of the sea-trout are verj^ similar to those of the salmon ; in Sutherland 
the great run of these fish to the sea taking place in June, while they reasceiid 
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the rivers in autumn to spawn. Jardine writes that “ in approaching the entrance 
of rivers, or in seeking out, as it were, some one they preferred, shoals of this fish 
may be seen coasting the bays and lieadlands, leaping and sporting in great 
numbers, from 1 to 3 or 4 lbs. in weight ; and in some of the smaller bays the 
shoals can be traced several times circling it, and apparently feeding.” On the 
other hand, the Continental May-trout spends the colder months in the deepest 
waters of the mountain-lakes, only coming to the surface in May. During the 
summer these trout may be seen swimming round the shoals of stnrll fishes on 
which they prey until they get them well together, when they make a sudden rush 
among them. 

Much the same differenc-ts of opinion as obtains with regard 
to the number of species of trout exists in the case of charr, 



ORATLINO AND CBARR (( nat. slze). 

Dr. Gtinther recognising five British lacustrine species, which he regards as distinct 
from flf. UTnbla of the Swiss lakes ; while Day includes the whole of these under 
the latter, which is also taken to embrace the seebling (Sf. aalvelinua) of the 
mountain-lakes of Bavaria and Austria, as well as the migratory northern charr 
(8. alpinua), ranging from Lapland and Scandinavia to Iceland and the northern 
parts of Scotland. All charr differ from salmon and trout in having the teeth at 
all ages confined to the head of the vomer, instead of being distributed over its 
whole length; and all the forms mentioned above, which have a very uniform 
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type of coloration, agree in having median teeth on the hyoid bone. Without 
committing ourselves definitely, we confess that we are inclined to agi'ee with 
Day as to the specific identity of the whole of them. To illustrate the group, we 
have the ssebling depicted in the lower figure of the illustration on p. 501. 
In the spawning^season the upper-parts of this fish are brownish green, and the 
sides lighter ; the under surface passing through all shades of orange to vermilion, 
from the throat to the pelvic fins, where the colour attains its greatest intensity. 
The sides are ornamented with rounded spots varying from white to red in colour ; 
the dorsal fin has dark markings, and the pectoral and pelvic fins are brilliant red. 
This form commonly grows to a length of 8 or 9 inches, but the northern charr 
attains much larger dimensions. Day writes that “the colours of the British 
charr do not vary to so great an extent as in the trout, owing to their residing in 
deeper waters, and usually merely ascending towards the surface at night-time to 
feed, while other changes in tint are consequent upon the breeding-season. In 
the Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire this fish in its ordinary 
state is the case-charr of Pennant; when exhibiting the bright crimson belly 
which it assumes before spawning, it is called the red charr ; when out of season, 
the spawn having been shed, it is distinguished by the name of the gilt charr. . . . 
Charr are a more delicate and apparently shorter-lived fish than trout, requiring 
deeper and stiller pieces of water, and a colder temperature ; they have even been 
recorded as residing in lochs where the sun never reaches the surface of the water. 
They are readily destroyed by poisonous substances ; while attempts to introduce 
them to fresh localities have not been so uniformly successful as with the trout.” 

The North American charr {B. fontiwdis\ which has been successfully intro- 
duced into British waters, together with the hucho {8. hiicho) of the Danube, differ 
from the foregoing in the absence of median teeth on the hyoid bone ; the latter 
fish being shown in the lower figure of the illustration on p. 499. The general 
colour of the American charr is greenish, — lighter above than beneath, — beautifully 
shot with purple and gold, ornamented with numerous dark spots above, and fewer 
below the lateral line, many of which in front of the dorsal fin coalesce into 
streaks, and also with red spots above the aforesaid line. Most of the fins have 
dark markings ; and in tlie breeding-season the male assumes a black line along 
tlie under surface. These fish usually range in size from 2 to 3 lbs., although 
they may be larger. The hucho, on the other hand, which is readily characterised 
by its elongated, slender, and almost cylindrical form, attains dimensions equal to 
those of the salmon. 

Ibuiy-Bayed A group of migratory salmonoids (Onchorhynchus) inhabiting the 
sw»oa. North American and Asiatic rivers flowing into the Pacific differ 
from the typical genus in having more than fourteen rays in the anal fin ; while 
their kelts are remarkable for the degree to which the jaws are hooked, and the 
liumping of the back. An early writer in describing the hordes in which these 
salmon annually visit Eamschatka, states that they “ come from the sea in such 
numbers that they stop the course of the rivers, and cause them to overflow the 
banks ; and when the waters fall there remains a surprising quantity of dead fish 
upon the shore, which produces an incomparable stink ; and at this time the bears 
and dogs catch more fish with their paws than people do at other places with their 
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neta*' Dr, Guillemard adds that “ every year the various kinds of salmon arrive 
at the mouths of the Kamschatkan rivers with surprising regularity. The date of 
the advent of these different species extends from May to mid- August ; but each 
has its own time of arrival, which, from its constancy, appears to be more or less 
independent of seasonal influences. A few fish apparently remain at or about the 
river mouths during the summer, and eventually return to the se^i, but these are so 
few as to be scarcely worthy of mention. The vast majority— practically all, in 
fact — ascend the streams to spawn, and, having once done so, die. Ir the case of 
some species every fish appears to perish ; in others, a few get back to the sea.” 
The Oriental salmon (0. onentalis) of Kan^hatka commonly gi’ows to a weight of 
from 50 to 60 lbs. ; and the flesh is said tc. be superior in flavour to that of any 
other member of the family. 

Emeiti beautiful and delicately flavoured little fish known as smelts 

are represented by three species, one of which {Osmenis eperlanna) is 
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an inhabitant of the seas and many freah waters of Northern and Central Europe, 
while the second (0. virideficens), which is perhaps only a variety, is confined to 
the opposite side of the Atlantic, and the third (0. tIudeicJdhys) is found on the 
coasts of California. These fish form a kind of connecting link between the 
faalmnn and its allies and the under-mentioned Coregonuo, hut internally differ 
from both, the appendages to the intestine -being short and few in numl)er, and the 
eggs small, while the teeth are strongly developed. The scales are of moderate 
size ; the cleft of the mouth is wide, with the maxillary bone extending nearly or 
quite to the hinder maigin of the eye ; the teeth of the upper jaw are much smaller 
than those of the lower; the vomer is armed with a transverse series of teeth, 
several of which are tusk-like ; the palatines and pterj’goids bear conical teeth ; 
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while there are also tusk-like teeth on the front of the tongue, and several 
longitudinal series of small ones on the hinder part of the ^me. In length the 
pectoral fins are medium. Growing to a length of 7 or 8 inches in the sea, the 
common smelt is also found in rivers and landlocked lakes, where its size is always 
considerably less. The allied candle-fish (Tltcdeichthys), of the Pacific coasts of 
North America, distinguished by its rudimental teeth, has flesh of such an oily 
nature that it can be burnt as a candle, although it is likewise used as food. 

For want of a collective English name, we must allude by a 
Oor^gonoidf. their Latin title to an extensive group of mostly 

fresh-water salmonoids, among which the powan (Coregonua clupeoides), the 
vendace (C, vaifidesiiba) of Lochmaben, and the pollan (C. pollan) of the Irish lakes, 
are well-known British forms. In these fish the scales are not strikingly large ; 
the cleft of the mouth is of moderate size, with a broad maxilla, either short or of 
medium length, and not extending beyond the front margin of the socket of the 
eye ; while the teeth, if present at all, are minute and deciduous, in the adult 
usually remaining only on the tongue. The dorsal fin is not over long, and 
the caudal is deeply forked. Whereas in the small size of their eggs these fish 
resemble the smelts, they differ in having about one hundred and fifty blind 
appendages of nearly uniform length attached to the intestine. As already 
mentioned, these fish differ from the typical salmonoids in the relations of the 
bones on the top of the skull, on which account they are regarded by Professor 
Cope as indicating a separate family. Bepresented by over forty species, 
ranging over Northern Temperate Europe, Asia, and North America, core- 
gonoids are for the most part entirely fresh-water fishes, although a few make 
periodical migrations to the sea, while the European schnmpel (G. oxyrhynchua) is 
as much a marine as a fresh- water fish. Local in their distribution in Europe, 
although as many as three different species may inhabit the same lake, coregonoids 
are extremely abundant in all the fresh waters of North America (where they are 
commonly known by the name of white-fish) ; and whereas all the British forms 
are small, some of the continental species may attain a length of fully two feet. 
The genus may be divided into groups, according to the conformation of the muzzle 
and jaws. Of these, the first is represented solely by the schnmpel (0. oxyrhynchua), 
which frequents the coasts and rivers of Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Sweden, 
and occasionally wanders into British waters. It is easily distinguished by the 
production of the extremity of the upper jaw into a conical fleshy snout projecting 
beyond the lower, while its scales are more or less nearly circular. In length, this 
fish gi*ows to a foot and a half. As an example of the group in which the muzzle is 
obliquely truncated, with the nose projecting, we may take the marane (0. 
lavaretica), shown in the lower figure of our illustration ; this fish being widely 
distributed in the lakes of the Continent, where its flesh is highly esteemed as food. 
Whereas in the Austrian lakes this fish does not exceed 14 or 15 inches In length, 
with a weight of half a pound, in Lake Constance it grows to a couple of feet in 
length, and from 4 to 6 lbs. in weight. Living at great depths, this fish feeds 
on worms, insects, and water-snaik While the powan belongs to another group 
characterised by the vertical truncation of the muzzle, the pollan and vendace are 
assigned to yet another division in which the lower jaw is longer than the 
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into a shallow notch of which it is fitted As a representative of this latter group we 
take the pigmy marane (C. albiUa) of Northern Europe, shown in the upper figure 
of the illustration. Pollan, which grow to a length of about 6 inches, are largely 
sold in Belfast during the spawning-season, at which time they come up from the 
deep waters of Lough Neagh to the shallows. At times they occur in enormous 
numbers, upwards of seventeen thousand having been taken on one occasion in the 
early part of this century. 
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The last of the salmonoids that we have space to notice are the 
Grayling. of which the European species {Thymallna vulgaris) is shown 

in the upper figure of the illustration on p. 601. Nearly allied to the coregonoids, 
the grayling are readily distinguished by the greater height and length of the 
dorsal fin, which includes from thirteen to twenty-three rays. The cleft of the 
mouth is also smaller, and the maxilla of small size. Small teeth are present 
in the jawbones, as well as on the palatines and the head of the vomer, but they 
are wanting on the tongue. The blind appendages of the intestine are less 
numerous than in either the salmon or the coregonoids, and the air-bladder is 
unusually large. The range of the genus includes a large portion of Europe, 
Northern Asia, and the colder regions of North America. The common species is 
found locally over a great part of Europe, ranging from Lapland to Venice, and 
from England to Bussia. It is, however, unknown in Ireland, and has only been 
introduced of late years into Scotland \ while in England it is most abundant in 
the rivers flowing from the limestone Pennine chain in the north, and the Red 
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Sandstone districts of the central counties, and likewise in the chalk streams of the 
south. In the latter area grayling occasionally run to nearly 4 Iba in weighty 
but in Northern Scandinavia they may reach 1 lb. more. In Switzerland they are 
found in Lake Constance and other large pieces of water. An elegantly-shaped 
fish, the grayling varies considerably in colour according to the season of the year, 
the back being generally greenish brown, passing into grey on the sides, while the 
under-parts are silvery. The sides of the head are yellow, with black spots, which 
also occur on the fore-part of the body ; and brownish grey longitudinal stripes 
run in the direction of the rows of scales. The pelvic and anal fins are violet, 
frequently marked with brown crossbars ; the pectorals are yellow, turning to red 
in the breeding-season ; while the black-bordered dorsal and caudal are generally 
red, although sometimes blue; the former, and sometimes also the latter, being 
ornamented with longitudinal dark bands or rows of spots. A second species, 
with smaller scales, inhabit the mountain streams of Dalmatia, but the other two 
are North American. 

A remarkable fish from the fresh waters of the United States 

Psroopsii. 

known as Percopaia guttata, which has the general characters of a 
salmonoid but the mouth and scales of a perch-like type, is regarded as represent- 
ing a family (Perco 2 )aidce) by itself, nearly allied to the salmon tribe. 

The Bony Pike and its Kindred, — S uborder ^theospondyli. 

The remaining groups of the Teleostomous fishes exhibit a more or less decidedly 
lower type of organisation than those described above ; and, although the sturgeons 
are still well represented, these groups as a whole are evidently waning ones 
at the present day, having only very few living forms, whereas in past epochs 
some of them formed the dominant types in the fish-fauna of the world. The bony- 
pikes of the fresh waters of North America constitute a family (Lepidoateidee) 
which forms the sole existing representative of a distinct suborder. While 
agreeing with the preceding suborders in the divisional characters mentioned 
on p. 384, the members of this group and the next exhibit much more 
marked differences from all tlie foregoing groups than do the latter from one 
another. Witli the exception of the extinct spear -beaks, the tail is of the 
abbreviated heterocercal type ; that is to say, that while its fin is more or less nearly 
symmetrical, the vertebral column, which retains its primitive tapering extremity, 
runs in the upper half. The scales are ganoid, and very frequently quadrangular, 
although they may be rounded and distinctly overlapping. In the living represen- 
tatives of both suborders the air-bladder is connected with the oesophagus by a 
duct, in the same manner as in the tube-bladdered fishes ; but the optic nerves 
simply cross one another, without any interlacing of their fibres, and there is 
a spiml valve to the intestine. Whereas, with the exception of bne extinct 
group of herrings, the whole of the suborders of bony fishes hitherto noticed are 
unknown previous to the Cretaceous epoch, members of the two groups to 
be now considered were abundant in the antecedent Jurassic period. The 
group including the bony-pike may be distinguished from the next by the full 
ossification of the internal skeleton; the scales being always of the typical 
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quadrangular ganoid type, and the branchiostegal rays having no gular plate 
in advance of them. 

SiUttag Fimiilr ^ bony-pikes, of which the common sj^ies 

* (Lepidosteiis osteus) is shown in our illustration, are distinguished 
from all other fish by having the bodies of the vertebrae convex in fi’ont and con- 
cave behind, instead of having both surfaces cupped. The fins are funiished with 
fulcra, the dorsal and anal consisting of soft rays only, and placed far back, and 
near the caudal, which is of the abbreviated heterocercal type ; while th( trunk is 
much longer than the abdominal portion of the vertebral column, and the bran- 
chiostegal rays are comparatively few, and have not an enamelled outer surface. 
In form, the body of the bony-pikes is elongate and subcylindrical ; the long 
muzzle is either spatulate or beak-shaped ; the cleft of the mouth wide ; and both 
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the palate and jaws are armed with bands of rasp-like teeth, and also with larger 
conical ones. There are four gills and three branchiostegal rays on each side ; and 
the air-bladder is cellular. Bony-pike, of which there are three existing species, 
are now confined to North and Central America and Cuba ; but they are repre- 
sented in the European Eocene, and by allied extinct genera in the Eocene and 
Miocene strata of the United States, one of these also occurring in the French 
Eocene. The existing forms grow to a length of 6 feet, and are carnivorous, feed- 
ing upon smaller fishes. They are often known by the name of gar-pike, although, 
as mentioned on p. 400, that title is best restricted to a totally different group. 

The extinct Jurassic spear-beaks constitute a 

SiMurBeaki. family {AspidorhynchidGb\ distinguished by the normal 

structure of the vertebrae, the homocercal tail, and the production of the upper 
jaw ; the general form of the body and the arrangement of the fins being very 
similar to that obtaining in the bony-pike. 
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The Bow-¥in and rrs Allies,— Suborder Protospondyli. 

The so-called bow-fin (^Amia calva) of the fresh waters of the United States 
is the sole existing representative of a second and larger subordinal group, diflfer- 
ing from the last by the imperfect ossification of the skeleton, the notochord being 
either persistent throughout life, or if more or less completely replaced by vertebrae, 
those in front of the caudal region have their bodies composed of three distinct 
elements (pleurocentra and intercentrum), which remain separate and alternating 
even when fully developed. The lower jaw is complex, and composed of several 
pieces ; in the pectoral arch the infraclavicular plate is absent; and the pectoral fin has 
more than three basal elements belonging to the true internal skeleton ; while the 
tail is always abbreviated heteracercal. 
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Bziltliiff Family Together with three extinct genera., the bow-fin constitutes a 
^ tainily (Amiidw) characterised as followa The lower jaw has its 
suspending arrangement directed backwards, and the cleft of the mouth is wide ; 
the degree of ossification of the vertebr® is variable, although these often form 
complete discs ; the body is elongate or fusiform ; the margins of the jaws are 
armed with an outer series of large and conical teeth, internally to which are 
smaller ones ; fulcra to the fins are either wanting or of minute size ; and the 
dorsal fin is of variable, although usually of considerable length. Having the scales 
thin, somewhat rounded, and overlapping, the bow-fin represents a geiitm in which 
there are no fulcra, and the long dorsal fin occupies three-fourths the length of the 
body, while the anal fin is short, the caudal rounded, and the throat furnished with 
a single gular plate, followed by a number of branchiostegal rays. The single 
existing species of the genus, which attains a length of 2 feet, is confined to the 
fresh waters of the United States, where it is exceedingly abundant in some of the 
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ziorthern lakes, but remains of extinct species have been obtained, not only from 
the Eocene rocks of the same country, but likewise from the upper Eocene and 
Miocene strata of Europe. Carnivorous in its diet, preying both upon other fish 
and also upon aquatic crustaceans and insects, the bow-fin is capable of living for 
fully an hour out of water ; and when in its native haunts, especially where the 
water is foul, comes frequently to the surface to breathe, rising to the surface, and 
taking in large mouthfuls of air without the emission of a single bubble. When 
near the surface, this fish often utters a bell-liko note, probably due to th j passage 
of air from the air-bladder. The breeding-season, during which the colours of the 
fish are more brilliant, lasts from May till the beginning of J une. The bow-fins 
breed among floating islands of herbage fringing the great lakes. Here they lay 
thousands of minute eggs on the water-plants which form the base of a series of 
tunnels, composed partly of root-fibres, and partly of a moss-like growth. Of the 
nest thus formed, the male fish takes entire charge till the fry are hatched ; the 
development of the eggs being unusually rapid. The embryos, while agreeing in 
many respects with those of the typical ganoids, are stated to approximate in other 
points to those of the higher bony fishes. MegalumSy from the upper Jurassic, is 
an allied extinct genus with a shoi’t dorsal fin and fulcra; while the Jurassic 
Ev/rycormu8 and Liodemnus likewise belong to the same family. 

Among several 
Extinct FkmllleB. c 

extinct families of 

which the members are mostly 

of Jurassic age, we may notice 

the Pachycoinnidce, as represented 

typically by Pachycormus, in 

which, while the body and jaws 

have the same form and structure skeleton of an extinct amioid {Catums). 

as in the bow-fish, the notochord 

is persistent, and the ethmoid bone fused with the vomer to form a long beak ; the 
fin-rays being slender and closely set, the dorsal fin short, and fulcra absent or 
minute. Eugnathun and CaUiruH are well-known members of a third family 
distinguished by the vertebrae being usually represented by incomplete rings, by the 

large fulcra, and the short dorsal fin; the caudal 
fin being forked. The Pycnodonts, ranging from 
the Lias to the Eocene, constitute another family 






BiaHT HALF OF THE liOWER JAW OF A 
FTCiroDONT (JfModcn).— After Gaudry. 


group, in which the body is either deeply fusiform 
or rhomboidal ; the notochord has no ossification 
around it ; the cleft of the mouth is narrow ; the 
teeth are small, nodular, and aggregated into a 
pavement, without vertical successors; the gill- 
cover is of> a very simple type ; branch iostegal 
rays and fulcra are alike absent ; and the dorsal 
fin is elongated. The family is typically repre- 
sented by the genus Pymodu8\ but we have 
figured as an example of the dentition the lower 
jaw of the allied Meaodon. Yet another family 
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{Dapediidoi) is represented by Dapedius^ Lep'idotus, and several other allied 
genera, in which the body is more or less deeply fusiform, the suspensory apparatus 
of the lower jaw either vertical or inclined forwards, the cleft of the mouth narrow, 
the teeth cylindrical or in the form of button-like knobs, the vertebrae not more 

rings, and the 
dorsal fin not ex- 
tending more than 
half the length of 
the body. In this 
family the teeth 
have vertical suc- 
cessors ; and while 
some of the earlier 
genera date 
the Trias, the 

tooths {Lepidotua), of which an example is figured in the illustration, survived till 
the Chalk. Some of the species of this genus attained very large dimensions ; and 
their remains are beautifully preserved in the Lithographic Limestone of Bavaria. 
In all these the scales are of the typical quadrangular ganoid type. 


^ n nni , : 
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THE QIANT SCALE-TOOTH, WITH A DETACHED SCALE AND TEETH 

(much reduced). 


The Sturgeon-Tribe, — Suborder Chondrostei. 

This important suborder brings us to the last group of the fan-finned fishes 
(Actinopterygii), which forms a division by itself differing in several important 
particulars from the one including the whole of the foregoing suborders ; the moi’e 
important characters of the first division having been given on p. 334. Whereas 
in that division the number of dermal rays in the dorsal and anal fins is equal to 
the supporting elements in the true internal skeleton, in the present division the 
dermal rays are more numerous than their supports. Then, again, whereas in the 
former division the pelvic fins have their superior row of supporting ossicles, or 
haaeoata, rudimental or wanting, in the present group these are well developed. 
The living representatives of the sturgeon tribe agree with the bow-fish and its 
allies in the want of any interlacing of the fibres of the optic nerves at their crossing, 
and likewise in the presence of a spiral valve to the intestine. In both the living 
and extinct types the tail is of either the diphycercal or heterocercal type. As a 
suborder, the sturgeon tribe may be characterised by the more or less completely 
persistent notochord, by the inferior and superior supporting ossicles (axonosts and 
baseosts) of the dorsal and anal fins forming a simple and regular series, and also 
by the presence of a pair of infraclavicular plates in the pectoral girdle. In all 
the known forms there is a single dorsal and anal fin, both of which are well 
separated froifi the caudal ; while in the existing members the air-bladder is fur- 
nished with a duct. Although represented at the present solely by the sturgeons 
and their allies, the group was very abundant during the Secondary epoch ; and 
whereas the sturgeons, together with certain extinct families, form what may be 
termed a degenerate specialised series characterised by the absence of ganoid scales 
in a second and normal series the body was covered with such scales. 
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TdoUMd The toothed sturgeons, of which there are two existing repre- 

Stoigsoni. sentatives, each fonning a genus by itself, constitute the family 
Polyodontidce, While agreeing with the other members of the series in having 
the cartilaginous skull invested with a series of superficial bony plates, these fishes 
are specially distinguished by possessing a median unpaired series of bones in tliis 
shield ; by the absence of branchiostegal rays ; the presence of minute teeth in the 
adult ; the heterocercal tail ; and by the skin being eitlier naked or with some scales 
on the upper lobe of the tail. The first of the two existing genera is represented 
by the spoon-beaked sturgeon {Polyodon folitia) of the Mississippi, whidi grows to a 
length of 6 feet, and is characterised by the production of the upper jaw into a 
very long spoon-like beak, with thin, flexible margins, equal to one-fourth the 
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total length in the adult, but still longer in the young. The gill-cover ends in a 
long tapering flap ; the upper lol)e of the tail bears a numerous series of narrow 
fulcra; and the air-bladder is cellular. On the other hand, the slender-beaked 
sturgeon (Paephurus gladius) from the Yang-tse-kiang and Hoangho rivers of China, 
differs in the more conical form of the beak, and in the large size and small number 
of the caudal fulcra. Growing to an enormous length — it is said as much as 
20 feet — ^this fish agrees with the preceding in the very small size of its eyes, from 
which it may be inferred that both seek their prey without depending upon sight. 
Indeed, in the muddy waters of the rivers they inhabit, eyes can be of little use, 
and it has been suggested that these fish depend chiefly upon their beak, which is 
probably employed as an organ of touch. The flesh of both species is eaten. 
Among several fossil forms, we may mention the genus Croasopholia, of the North 
American Eocene, on account of the retention of a series of oblique rows of scales 
VOL. v.— 33 
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on the upper lobe of the tail, as we thus have evidence of the descent of the family 
from fully scaled fishes. 

Toothieu From the preceding family the typical sturgeons {Adpeofiseridce) 

storgeoiiB. jjjay distinguished by the absence of teeth in the adult, and the 
presence of five longitudinal rows of bony plates on the naked body, which is 
elongate and subcylindrical in form, as well as by the presence of four barbels in a 
transverse line on the under surface of the muzzle. The muzzle is somewhat 
produced, and either subspatulate or conical in form, with the small, transverse 
mouth on its lower surface. All the vertical fins are amied with a single series of 
fulcra on their front edges ; the dorsal and anal are situated at a moderate distance 
from the caudal ; and the large air-bladder is simple. Confined to the temperate 
regions of the Northern Hemisphere, sturgeons are either exclusively or partially 
fresh-water fish, some of them only ascending rivers for the purpose of spawning, 
after which they return to the sea. With the slender-beaked sturgeon, they 
include the largest fresh-water fishes of this region, several of the species commonly 
growing to 10 feet, while some are much larger. The females deposit enormous 
numbers of extremely minute eggs, the product of a single individual having been 
estimated at upwards of three millions during a season. This wonderful fecundity 
easily accounts for the enormous numbers in which sturgeon, in spite of constant 
persecution, still crowd the northern rivers during the spawning-season. In 
addition to the excellence of their flesh, sturgeon are valued for their roe, from 
which is manufactured caviare, and for their air-bladder, the inner coat of which 
forms the basis of isinglass. In a fossil state sturgeons are unknown before tlve 
upper part of the Eocene period. All the members of the genus are exceedingly 
voracious fishes, and the majority are mainly carnivorous. During the winter 
many or all of them crowd together, either in inlets of the sea, estuaries, or the 
deep pools of rivers, where they undergo a kind of hibernation ; and it is stated 
that in some localities they bury their noses in the mud, with their bodies and tails 
standing vertically upwards like a scries of posts. They increase very rapidly in 
size; and the eggs are hatched in five days. Although still abundant in the 
northern rivers, in those of Central Europe sturgeon have greatly decreased in 
numbers, and few really big fish are now taken. In the beginning of the year, 
when they are still torpid, sturgeon are captured by breaking the ice, and stirring 
up the mud at the bottom of their haunts with very long poles armed with barbed 
prongs. As the fish seek to escape, some are stabbed with the spears ; and it is 
said that half a score of large fish may be thus taken by a single fisherman. In 
summer regular fishing-stations are established on the Russian rivers, where the 
approach of a shoal is heralded by a watchman. Upwards of fifteen thousand 
sturgeon have been taken in a day at one of these stations ; and when the fishing 
is suspended for a short time, a river of nearly four hundred feet in width, and 
five-and-twenty in depth has been known to be completely blocked by a solid 
mass of fish. 

Titw flimi W u f common sturgeon {Acip^iser sturio), of which a small 

* example is shown in the illustration facing p. 510, is the tjrpical 
representative of the first genus, in which the rows of bony plates remain distinct 
from one another on the tail, spiracles are present on the head, the upper lobe of 
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the tail is completely surrounded by the fin-rays, and the muzzle is either short or 
developed into a narrow beak of moderate length. There is some doubt as to the 
exact number of species of sturgeons, as these fish vary considerably according to 
their age, but it is probable that nearly twenty different kinds may be admitted. 
Among the better known forms one of the most esteemed is the sterlet {A. nithvmtia), 
which although rarely exceeding a yard in length, yields better flavoured flesh and 
finer caviare than any of the others. It is characterised by its narrow, pointed 
snout, and by the great number of bony plates on the sides of the body; these 
varying from sixty to seventy. Common in the Black Sea and Caspian, as well as 
in their influent rivers, the sterlet is likewise found in the Siberian rivers, while it 
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ascends the Danube as far ns Vienna. In contrast to this species, may be noticed 
the giant sturgeon, or hausen (*Sf. huHo\ shown in our full-page illustration. 
Having from forty to forty -five lateral bony plates, this species may be readily 
distinguished by the absence of shields on the muzzle, which is rather short and 
pointed. It is found in the Black Sea, Caspian, Sea of Azov, and their tributaries, 
and occasionally enters the Mediterranean. -At one time this sturgeon was to be 
met with in the Danube by thousands, among which specimens of upwards of 
24 feet in length were by no means uncommon; but relentless slaughter has 
greatly reduced not only their numbers but likewise their size, although even now 
fish of from 1200 to 1500 lbs. weight are occasionally taken. These, however, arc 
mere pigmies to certain Russian examples, one of which is stated to have weighed 
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2760, and a second 3200 lbs. Migratory in its habits, this sturgeon crowds into 
the Russian rivers as the ice is breaking up, when many individuals are more or 
less severely injured by being jammed against the floes. It appears that only full- 
grown fish ascend some rivers, as no small ones are found in the Danube ; but in 
the Volga these sturgeon are stated to remain during the winter in a semi-torpid 
condition. Although extremely powerful, the hausen is an inactive and timid fish, 
fleeing even from the diminutive sterlet, and passing much of its time on the mud 
at the river-bottom, but rising occasionally to swim near the surface. In diet it is 
both carnivorous and herbivorous, feeding on vegetable substances, other fish, 
especially various kind of carp, and even water-fowl. Its isinglass is inferior to 
that of the common sturgeon. Rarely visiting the British coasts, where it is a 
“ royal ” fish, the latter species has only from twenty-six to thirty-one lateral plates, 
and from eleven to thirteen down the middle of the back ; the muzzle peing pointed, 
and about equal to one-half the length of the head. It is a widely distributed 
form, frequenting the coasts of both sides of the Atlantic, but absent from the 
Caspian, although found in the Black Sea. In Italy it ascends the rivers from 
March to May ; and while in that country it does not commonly exceed 6 or 6 feet 
in length, specimens of upwards of 18 feet are on record. 

8iio7«l-Beaked The four species of the genus Scaphirhynchua (which must not 
Btuigeoni. i 30 confused with the toothless sturgeons) differ from the preceding 
genus by the production of the muzzle into a spatulate beak, by the narrow and 
depressed hinder portion of the tail being completely covered by the bony plates, 
as well as in the absence of spiracles, and by the fin-rays not surrounding the 
extremity of the upper lobe of the tail, which terminates in a long filament. Of 
the four species, one is restricted to the Mississippi river-system, while the others 
inhabit the rivers of Central Asia ; all being exclusively fluviatile in their habits. 

Amed Eztinot The genera ChoTidrosteua and Belonorhyiichas from the European 
FamlUes. severally represent two families differing from all the modem 

sturgeons in the absence of a median unpaired series of bones in the head-shield, 
and also in the possession of branchiostegal rays. In the latter family, the tail is 
diphycercal, and there are longitudinal series of bony plates on the body ; whereas 

in the former the tail is heter- 
ocercal, and the body is either 
naked or with a small series of 
scales on the upper lobe of the 
tail ; both being furnished with 
teeth. 

^ The scaled 
Scaled Types. , r xu- 

types of this sub- 
order are so utterly unlike the 
sturgeons in external appear- 
ance that it is only by a study 
of their internal structure that 
their true affinities have been 
determined. They are all 
extinct, and mainly character- 
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istic of the Secondary period, their remains being especially common in the British 
Lias. In both of the two principal families the tail is of the heterocercal type. 
In one family, as typified by the genus PalcBoniacuSy the body is elongated fusiform, 
and the teeth are slender and conical or straight. On the other hand, PlatysoTnus 
represents a second family (PlatyaomatidcB), in which the body is rhomboidal, 
and the teeth — in the upper jaw mainly confined to the pterygoid bones — obtuse. 
In both groups the scales are of the ganoid type. 

The Fringe-Finned Ganoids, — Order Crossopterygii. 

The whole of the members of the subclass under consideration described in 
the foregoing pages constitute one great order (Actinopterygii), characterised, as 
mentioned on p. 384, by the fan-like structure of the paired fins, and frequently 
also of the caudal fin ; the scales being generally of the cycloid or ctenoid type. 
These fishes form, indeed, the dominant group at the present day ; whereas the group 
now to be considered is represented only by two existing species — ^referable to as 
many genera, and is mainly characteristic of the earlier epochs of the earth’s 
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history, being abundant even in the Devonian and Carboniferous epochs, since 
which time it has been steadily decreasing in numbers. These fringe-finned 
ganoids, as they may be called, have the paired fins lobate, with an internal 
longitudinal axis belonging to the true skeleton more or less fringed with dermal 
rays, the caudal fin being either of the diphycercal or heterocercal type. A pair 
of large jugular plates, bounded in some instances by a series of smaller lateral 
ones, and an anterior unpaired element, are developed in the branchiostegal 
membrane to fill up the space between the two branches of the lower jaw, and 
thus representing the branchiostegal rays of the first order. In all the scales are 
coated with ganoine, although they may be thin, overlapping, and rounded, or thick 
and quadrangular. The existing forms have the optic nerves simply crossing one 
another, a spiral valve in the intestine, and a duct to the air-bladder ; the presence 
of the latter being also shown in certain extinct types. Next to the sharks and 
rays, this group is one of the oldest, being well represented in the Devonian. 

Bpedea existing survivors of this great group of fishes are the 

bichir (Polypteraa bichir) of -the Nile, and other rivers of Tropical 
Africa, and the reed-fish {Calamoichthys calaha/riciLa) from Old Calabar; these 
constituting the family Polypteridoe, which has no fossil representatives, and 
probably forms a subordinal group by itself. In this family the notochord is more 
or less constricted and replaced by ossified vertebrae; the baseosts, or superior 
supporting elements, are rudimentary, or wanting, in the median fins ; whereas the 
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axonosts, or inferior supports, form a regular series equal in number to the dermal 
iin-rays with which they articulate. The scales are ganoid, and the fins without 
fulcra. The dorsal fin is divided into a number of finlets, each formed by a spine 
in front and a series of rays behind; the anal fin being situated close to the 
diphycercal caudal, and the vent near the end of the tail, while the whole caudal 
region is very short. In the bichir the body is moderately elongated ; the teeth 
are rasp-like, and arranged in broad Imnds in the jaws and on the vomers and 
palatines, the jaws also bearing an outer series of larger pointed teeth ; and the 
pelvic fins are well developed, but do not show the obtusely lobate structure 
characterising the front pair. The large air-bladder is double. The bichir is 
found in the Upper Nile and the rivers on the west coast of Tropical Africa, 
examples being occasionally carried down into the Lower Nile. The number of 
finlets varies from eight to eighteen, and in size this fish grows to as much as 
4 feet. Nothing is known of its habits. The reed-fish is a smaller form, charac- 
terised by the great elongation of the body, and the absence of pelvic fins. 

Extinct FftmUlei Very little can be said here as to the numerous extinct repre- 
sentatives of this group. One subordinal group (Actinistia) is 
represented by the hollow-spined ganoids (CrBlacanthida^, which range from the 
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Cai'boniferous to the Jurassic, and are best known by the genera Coelacanthus and 
UifidiTKi, In tliese fishes (as shown in the accompanying figure) the notochord 
persists ; the axonosts of the anal and two dorsal fins are fused into a single piece ; 
in the caudal fin the dermal fin-rays are each supported by a series of axonosts, 
equal in number to the upper and lower spines of the vertebrae ; and each pelvic 
has a single axonost, which is not united with that of the opposite side. In these 
fishes the body is deeply and irregularly fusiform, with the scales overlapping, 
rounded, and more or less coated with ganoine. There is a gill-cover and a single 
pair of jugular plates ; the paired fins are obtusely lobate ; the tail is diphycercal, 
frequently with a small supplemental fin at the extremity ; and the .air-bladder 
is ossified. A third suborder (Bhipidistia) includes most of the other forms, 
especially those from the Devonian formation, and while agreeing with the 
preceding group in having a more or less completely persistent notochord, and 
the axonosts of the anal and two dorsal fins each fused into a single piece, difiera 
in that in the caudal and other median fins the baseosts are fewer in number than 
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the dermal fin-rays, by which they are overlapped. The suborder is represented 
by three well-defined families. In the first, which is typified by the genus 
Holoptychiiifi, the lobes of the pectoral fins are long and acute, while the teeth 
have complex infoldings of the outer layer, somewhat after the manner of those 
of the primeval salamanders, an<i the scales are thin and cycloidal. The second 
family, of which Rhizodus is the typical genus, differs by the lobes of the pectoral 
fins being shorter and blunter, and also by the less complicated infoldings of the 
teeth. To this family belongs Gyroptychiw, from tlie Devonian 01 Old Red 
Sandstone of Scotland. While agreeing with the last in the obtusely lobate 
pectoral fins, the third family, as represented typically by Osteolepis of the 
Old Bed Sandstone, is characterised by the walls of the teeth being slightly 
infolded only at their bases, and by the scales being of the true quadrangular, 
ganoid type. Remains of these fishes occur in extraordinary abundance in the 
Old Red Sandstone of Scotland ; and as this deposit is of fresh-water origin, it is 
evident that they were either fluviatile or lacustrine forms. The reason why these 
and so many other ancient creatures were enveloped in coats-of-mail has not yet 
been discovered. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sharks and Rays, — Subclass Elasmobranchii. 

The last subclass of the fishes is represented by the existing sharks and rays, 
together with a number of more or less closely allied extinct forms ; some of the 
latter being the most primitive members of the order yet known. Indeed, taking 
these primitive types into consideration, and remembering that sharks and their 
allies are the oldest fishes with which we are acquainted — dating from the lower 
Ludlow beds of the Silurian epoch — ^it seems probable that the present subclass 
may have been the stock whence all other fishes were derived. Agreeing with 
the bony fishes and ganoids in having the suspending apparatus of the lower jaw 
movably articulated to the skull (generally with the intervention of a distinct 
hyomandibular element), the sharks and rays have the skeleton entirely cartila- 
ginous throughout life; membrane-bones — except in one extinct group — being 
entirely wanting. The gills open by separate external clefts, and have no cover. 
When bony elements are developed in the skin, these agree in structure with teeth, 
and have nothing to do with true bone. In all the living members of the subclass 
the optic nerves cross one another without giving off any mutually interlacing 
fibres, the arterial bulb of the heart is furnished with three valves, the intestine 
has a spiral valve, the eggs are large and detached, and an air-bladder is wanting. 

The whole of the existing representatives of the subclass form an order 
(Selachii) characterised by the cartilaginous internal skeleton being, as a general 
rule, only superficially calcified ; while, except in some of the earlier extinct types, 
the notochord is constricted at the centre of each vertebra. The superior and 
inferior arches of the vertebras are short and stout, and intercalary cartilages are 
very generally developed. The pectoral fin has not a segmented longitudinal 
central axis, its cartilaginous rays forming a fan-shaped structure radiating from 
an abbreviated base, into the anatomical details of which it will be unnecessary to 
enter here; and the axis of each pelvic fin is developed in the males into a 
“ clasper,” connected with the reproductive function. With regard to the structure 
of the skull, it may be mentioned that the hyomandibular usually intervenes 
between the palatopterygoid bar (forming the functional upper jaw, and carrying 
the teeth) and the cranium proper ; but in the genus Notidanus the hyomandibular 
takes no share in the support of the jaws, the palatopterygoid bar ai^ticulating 
directly with the cranium by means of a facet behind the socket of the eye ; this 
structure being probably the original one. We have already said that the tooth- 
bearing palatopterygoid bar serves the function of an upper jaw, by which name 
it may be conveniently referred to ; and similarly the functional lower jaw is in 
reality the element known as Meckel’s cartilage. The gills are attached to the 
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skin by their margins, and usually communicate with the exterior by means of 
five vertical slits on the sides of the neck, although occasionally the number of 
these cjlefts is increased to six or seven. Very generally the mouth is situated on 
the inferior aspect of the head ; and the teeth carried on the functional jaws may 
be either sharply-pointed and separate, or blunt and articulated together, so as to 
form a more or less pavement-like structure. In the former case there is a 
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continuous succession of new teeth to replace the old ones as they are worn away 
and shed. As a rule, the tail-fin is heterocercal, with the upper lobe greatly- 
elongated ; the pelvic fins are always abdominal in position ; and the dorsal fins 
of many extinct and a few living types hear large spines on their front edge, 
which, unlike those of the bony fishes, are simply imbedded in the flesh, without 
articulating with the internal skeleton, and are consequently immovable. Spiracles 
are frequently developed on the upper surface of the head ; and the intercalary 
cartilages already alluded to are ovoid or diamond-shaped structures occurring 
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type of a laterally compressed cone with cuttmg ed^, at the baild of 
or more smaller cones maybe developed;, but in one e xistifi g WMsy 
genm^a the hinder teeth have blunt crowns adapted for crui^in^. The two 
of the jaws do not run parallel to each other, in consequence of which the 
form oblique rows, whereas in the rays they are set in straight lon^tudinal 
From the other sharks the members of the present family may be |isvingaijshe<S 
by the absence of spines in both the dorsal Ims, of which the first is situated above 
the interval between the pectoral and pelvihpaiis ; by tl^ presence of a nictitating 
membrane to the eye; and by the^teethy^wh^ fully formed, being hollow, and 
usually pointed. The bony elements in the skin take the form of minute granuleB, 
thus constituting tlie w'ell-known “ shagreen,'" as the dried skin is termed. 

flHrtHi ff members of the typical genus (Carcha/rias) 

the muzzle is produced forwards, and the inferiorly-placed mouth 
is crescentic and armed with large, flat, triangular, single-coned teeth, of 
which the upper ones differ considerably in form from those of the lower jaw. 
Spiracles are absent, and there is a pit at the root of the caudal fin, which has a 
distinct lower lobe. At the present day these sharks are represented by between 
thirty and forty species, of which the blue shark is one of the commonest and 
most widely distributed; while in a fossil state the genus is known from the 
Tertiary formations. The blue shark frequently attains a length of from 12 to 
15 feet, but some of the other species are stated to grow to as much as 25 feet. 
In common with the other larger members of the suborder, all these sharks are 
more abundant in tropical than in temperate seas ; but the blue shark is by no 
means an uncommon visitor to British waters, more especially on the southern and 
western coasts of Ireland. Mr. J. T. Carrington writes that they more usually 
wander to the British coasts “in warm weather, especially in autumn, but they 
have been seen in June, and even in the month of March. They are nocturnal in 
their more active habits, taking rest and sleep in the daytime, often on the surface 
of the water, with a portion of the dorsal fin and extremity of the tail exposed 
above in the air. So gentle are they in their movements that, unlike many other 
monsters of the deep, they do not disturb the luminous creatures, which at the 
same time will be lighting every wavelet with their phosphorescence. Blue 
sharks are not very particular as to what fish they take as food, though those 
which are gregarious in their habits, like mackerel, pilchards, and herring, are 
most commonly hunted by them. It is on record that big fish, such as congers 
and the larger dog-fish, were found in a dead specimen from Com\yall. Occasion- 
ally they become entangled in the drift-nets set by the pilchard-fishers, but these 
sharks will also take a bait. Great care is necessary in landing a hooked specimen, 
in case it gives a blow with its tail, which may result in serious consequences, such 
as broken limbs or ribs.” It is a somewhat remarkable fact that in places li]0 
Aden, where sharks of various kinds abound, the natives will swim and ^ 
fearlessly in the open sea, where a European would be almost instantly dcvduijsd 
by these monatera The blue shark has the whole of the upper-parts slaty hlttl^' 
and the under surface white. 
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Our next representative of the family is the small shark 
commonly known as the tope (Oaleus cani8\ which belongs to a 
genus including only two species and characterised as follows. The muzzle is 
short and the mouth crescent-shaped ; very small spiracles are present ; there is no 
pit at the root of the caudal fin, which has only a single notch ; and the teeth, 
which are similar in the two jaws, have serrated edges, and a notch on the hinder 
border. The common tope, which is usually about 6 feet in length, although it 
may grow to 7 feet, is a very widely spread species, ranging over all temperate 
and tropical seas, and visiting the shores of such widely separated localities as 
California, the British Islands, and Australia. In colour it is dark grey above, 
and dirty white beneath. The second living species inhabits the Japanese seas ; 
and teeth from the Tertiary formations of Europe have been referred to the 
genus. In habits the tope is a bottom-haunting species — especially during the 
winter months — and devours other fish, crustaceans, and star-fishes. It is not 
unfrequently taken by the line, and is thus a great source of annoyance to fisher- 
men, especially on the Norfolk coast, where considerable numbers are sometimes 
hooked. The young are produced alive, and it is stated that there have been 
instances of as many as fifty individuals in a single brood. 

_ Having teeth very similar to the true sharks, the five species 

Hanuuerheads. ^ 

known as hammerheads, or hammer-headed sharks, one of which 
(Sphyma malleitfi) is represented in the illustration on p. 521, form a genus unique 
among fishes in the extraordinary confomiation of the head. Instead of retaining 
the usual more or less pointed form, the front part of the head of these sharks 
is broad, flattened, and expanded on each side into a process, on the flat terminal 
surface of which is situated the eye. This, of course, is quite sufticient to dis- 
tinguish the genus ; but it may be added that the caudal fin has a single notch 
and a pit at its root, there are no spiracles, the nostrils are situated on the 
front edge of the head, and the mouth is crescent-shaped. The teeth differ from 
those of the true sharks in being similar in both jaws ; thedr margins being either 
smooth or serrated. Hammerheads range over all the warmer seas, the common 
species being sometimes taken on the British coast; and an extinct forai occurs 
in strata of Miocene age. Growing to a length of some 14 or 15 feet, the common 
hammerhead is one of the most formidable and voracious of its tribe, and is much 
feared in the Indian seas. 

Hounds. somewhat inappropriate title are designated two small 

British sharks, one of which (Mustehis Iwvis) is shown in the lower 
figure of the accompanying illustration. Externally these sharks are not unlike 
the tope, but the snout is less pointed. As a genus they are characterised by the 
rather short muzzle ; the crescent-shaped mouth ; the presence of minute spiracles ; 
the absence of a pit at the base of the caudal fin, which has scarcely any lower 
lobe; and the slight difference in the size of the two dorsal fins.. The teeth, 
moreover, are small and numerous, being either blunt or with indistinct cusps, 
and forming a kind of pavement-like structure; those in the upper jaw being 
similar to those in the lower. The smooth hound, which is the species here 
figured, is generally about 4 feet in length, although it may reach to 6 feet. The 
sides of the back are marked by a series of whitish spots, more distinct in 
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the young than in the adult. Feeding on molluscs and crustaceans, this species 
(which ranges over most warm seas) produces about a dozen young at a birth, 
these being attached by a placental structure to tlie walls of the uterus of the 
parent. Curiously enough such connection is, however, totally wanting in the 
young of the other British species (if. vulgaris). In habits the hounds are bottom- 
haunting species, as indeed might be inferred from the nature of their food. On 
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the English coast the smooth hound generally makes its appearance during the 
summer in pursuit of the shoals of pilchard and herring. Several other genera of 
this family must be passed over without notice. 

The Porbeagle Group, — Family Lamxid^. 

Agreeing with the typical sharks in the position of the two spineless dorsal 
fins, the members of the present family may be distinguished by the absence of a 
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nictitating membrane to the eye ; and also by the solid structure of the fully 
formed teeth, which are pointed, and in most of the genera relatively large. In 
addition to these features, it may \>e noted that the gill-openings are generally 
wide, and the spiracles either minute or wanting. This family dates from the 
period of the Chalk, where there occur remains of species some of which are 
referable to genera still existing, such as the porbeagles, while others indicate 
extinct generic type. The fox-sharks and the gigantic Carcharodon are, however, 
unknown before the Tertiary period. 

Porbeaffies. shark {Lamna conivhica) commonly known to the British 

fishermen as the porbeagle — a word supposed to he derived from 
its porpoise-like appearance and active predatory habits — is the type of a genus 
containing three existing species, and characterised by the small size of the second 
dorsal and anal fin, and the presence of a pit at the root of the caudal fin — of which 
the lower lobe is much developed — and also of a keel along tlie sides of the tail. 
The teeth are narrow and slender, with one or two pairs of small accessory cones 
at their bases ; the edges of the main cone being smooth. The common porbeagle 
wanders all over the North Atlantic, and has also been taken in Japan; it does 
not commonly exceed 10 feet in length, and its colour is dull grey above and 
whitish beneath. Its food chiefly consists of fishes, which are apparently 
swallowed whole; the lancet-like teeth of this shark being apparently more 
adapted for seizing and holding than for tearing prey. The porbeagle is stated to 
be a viviparous species. 

Rondeletl’B The most formidable of all the existing members of the group is 

the gigantic Rondeleti's shark (Carcharodim romleletii), distinguished 
from the porbeagles by the great size of the broadly triangular teeth, which have 
strongly serrated edges, and may possess basal cusj)s. The existing species, whicli 
is a purely pelagic creature ranging over all the wanner seas, is known to attain 
a length of 40 feet, one of the teeth of a specimen of 30 feet in length measuring 
2 inches along the edge of the crown, and If inches across tlie base. Similar 
teeth are found in the Crag deposits of Suftblk, and are referred to the existing 
species; but from these same beds, and also from the bottom of the Pacific, 
between Polynesia and Australia, there are obtained other teeth of much larger 
dimensions, some of them measuring upwanls of 5 inches along the edge and 
4 inches in basal depth. These teeth evidently indicate sharks beside which the 
existing form is a comparative dwarf ; and it is not a little remarkable that the 
specimens dredged from the bed of the Pacific indicate that these giants must in 
all probability have survived to a comparatively recent date. Observations are 
still re(}uired as to the mode of life and breeding-habits of Rondeleti*s shark. 
Two other species of large sharks constitute the genus Odontaapis. With teeth 
almost indistinguishable from those of the porbeagles, these species differ by the 
second dorsal and anal fins being nearly as large as the fii-st dorsal, and the 
absence of a pit at the r(X)t of the caudal fin, and of a keel on the sides of the tail. 


Pox Sbark. Another species not uncommonly met with in British waters is 

the fox-shark or thresher {Alopecias wipes), the sole representative 
of its genus, and easily recognised by the inordinate length of the upper lobe of 
its tail-fin, from which it derives its name. Growing to a length of 15 feet, of 
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which more than half i8 taken up by the tail, this shark has the second dorsal and 
anal tins very small ; the caudal lin extremely elongated, and without a pit at its 
root ; no keel on the sides of the tail ; and the teeth, which are similar in botli 
jaws, of small size, compress(?d and triangular, with smooth edges. Like most 
sharks, the thresher has a wide range, b(?ing abundant througliout the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, and also found ott'the coasts of New Zealand and California. The 
comparatively small size of its teeth indicates that it is not adapted for killing 
large prey ; and, as a matter of fact, this shark chiefly feeds upon th^' various 
species of the herring tribe and mackerel, among which it inflicts terrible destruc- 
tion. It derives its name of threslier from its habit of beating the water with its 
long tail in order to drive the members of tlie shoals on which it preys into a 
compact mass, when they can be the more readily seized ; and its voracity may bo 
inferred from the. fact of no less than ninetoun mackerel and two herrings having 
been taken from the stomach of a single individual. It is commonly reported by 
sailoi*s that threslicrs, in company with killera and sword-tish, make attacks on whales 
by leaping high in the air and belabouring the unfortunate cetaceans with powerful 
blows of their tails as they dtjscend ; but tluise statements have been generally 
discredited by naturalists, apparently on the ground that the teeth of these sharks 
are not adapted for rending the flesh of large animals. It is, however, somewhat 
difficult on such grounds to refuse to believe the circumstantial accounts we 
possess, and it may be that the tlireshers join in tlie fray in order to feed on the 
smaller fragments left by their more powerfully armed coadjutors. 

The largest of the North Atlantic members of the suborder is 
Basking haxk. basking-shark (Celorhin iut 7 tuixlni iist\ which now alone represents 
a genus with the second dorsal and anal fins very small, a pit at the root of the 
caudal fin, a keel on each side of the tail, the gill-clefts very large and wide, 
and the teeth very small, numerous, and conical, without basal cusj^s, and seldom 
serrated at the edges. This shark, which gi-ows to a length of over 30 feet, is 
regularly hunted on the west coast of Icelaial for the sake of the oil from its liver, 
of which a single flsh may yield considerably moi*e than a ton. It derives its 
name from its habit of lying motioidess during calm, warm weather on the surfaci*, 
of the water, with the tall first dorsal flu and a consideJ*abl(j portion of its back 
exposed ; several individuals often consorting together. The gill-arches are provided 
with very long rakers bearing granular tootli-like structures ; and in the young 
the muzzle is relatively longer and more pointed than in the adult. Unless 
attacked, when it can inflict blows with its tail capable of staving in the sides of 
a boat, this shark is perfectl}^ harinl<*ss, its food consisting entirely of small Ashes 
which swim in shoals, and various invm tebratiis. Kemains of an extinct species 
occur in the Pliocene deposits of Belgium, while others from older Tertiary beds 
have been tentatively assigned to the genus. 

Indo-Pacific Baskinq-Shark, — Family 'RuinodontwjE. 

Although resembling the true basking-shark in the large size of its gill-clefts 
and the structure of its gill-rakers, the gigantic species (Rhinodon tyjncuff) figurerl 
in the illustration on p. 528 differs in having the mouth and nostrils situated 
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near the extremity of the muzzle, as well as in the backward position of the small 
first dorsal fin, which does not reach to the level of the highest point of the back, 
instead of standing immediately above it. Moreover, instead of being subcylindrical, 
the whole body of this shark is markedly depressed and the huge mouth forms a 
nearly oblong aperture, and is armed with bands of very small and numerous 
teeth. The sides of the tail bear a well-defined keel, and the lower lobe of the 
caudal fin is well developed. In its varied coloration this fish diflers markedly 
from the majority of sharks, being ornamented with buff spots and stripes upon a 
dark ground. Although probably widely distributed within the tropics, this 
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monster has hitherto been met with but locally. For many years the sole evidence 
of its existence rested upon a specimen, 15 feet long, brought ashore in Table Bay 
in April 1828, which fell into the hands of the late Sir Andrew Smith, who 
described and figured it. This specimen was preserved by a French taxidermist, 
who sold it to the Paris Museum, where it still remains. Forty years later, in 
1868, Dr. Perceval Wright, whilst staying at the Seychelles, met with this shark, 
and obtained the first authentic information about it. It does not seem to be rare 
in that archipelago, but is very seldom obtained on account of its large size and the 
difiSculties attending its capture. Dr. Wright saw specimens which exceeded 
50 feet in length, and one that was actually measured proved to be more than 
45 feet long. Nothing more was heard of the species until January 1878, in 
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which year the capture of another specimen was reported from the Peruvian coast 
near Callao; finally, in the ‘'nineties” it was discovered on the west coast of 
Ceylon, where two or three specimens were obtained. One of these was presented 
to the British Museum ; and, having been mounted, is now exhibited in the Fish 
Gallery, wliere it forms one of the most striking objects, although only a young 
example, measuring 17 feet from the end of the snout to the extremity of the tail. 
It has been stated that this fish feeds on seaweeds, but it is more probable that 
its food is similar to that of the basking-shark. 
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The Dog-Fishes and their Allies, — Family Scylliidas, 

Agreeing with the preceding families in the absence of spines to the dorsal fin, 
the dog-fishes and their allies may be distinguished from the sharks hitherto 
noticed, in which the mouth is inferior in position, by the more backward situation 
of the first dorsal, which is placed above or behind the line of the pelvic fins. 
They have no nictitating membrane to the eye; and the teeth are small, with 
several series generally in use at the same time. In all there are distinct spiraclea 
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Represented in British waters by the larger {Scyllivm canicvZa), 
and lesser spotted dog-fish {S. catuluus), this genus is characterised by 
the first dorsal fin being above or behind the line of the pelvic pair ; by the origin 
of the anal being in advance of the line of that of the second dorsal ; the absence 
of serration of the upper edge of the caudal fin ; and the small and delicate teeth, 
which are arranged in numerous series, and generally have a long central cusp, 
flanked by one or two small ones on each side. About half a score of species have 
been described, ranging over the coast-regions of most temperate and tropical species, 
and all of comparatively small size ; the majority having prettily spotted skins. 
Their food consists mainly of crustaceans and molluscs ; and their flesh is eaten 
not unfrequently by fishermen, while in the Orkneys, where the British species are 
more abundant than elsewhere, it is regularly dried for winter consumption. The 
shagreen of their skins is also employed in wood-polishing. These sharks lay eggs 
of the form shown in our illustration. Fossil dog-fishes date from the period of 
the Chalk ; and they are represented in the Kimcridge Clay by the extinct 
Palmoscyllium, in which the origin of the second dorsal fin is placed in advance of 
that of the small anal. 

other Genera. Among several allied genera we may especially notice the zebra- 
shark {Siegosioma tigrinum) of the Indian Ocean, attaining a length 
of from 10 to 15 feet, and noticeable for its handsome coloration, which consists of 
a brownish yellow ground-colour, marked with black or brown transverse bars 
or roxind spots. In this fish the first dorsal fin is above the line of the pelvic pair, 
while the second is in advance of the line of the anal, which is approximated to 
the caudal ; the latter being greatly elongated, and equal to half the total length. 
Young specimens of this shark arc generally met witli near the coast, but the 
adults are more or less pelagic. Dog-fishes of smaller size from the Indian Ocean 
constitute the genus Chiloscy Ilium, in which the first dorsal fin is either alx)ve or 
behind the line of the pelvics ; while the anal is far beliind that of the second 
dorsal, and close to the caudal ; the teeth being small and triangular, with or 
without lateral cusps. The existing species are very liandsomcly ornamented with 
dark bands and spots. In a fossil state the genus has been recorded from the 
Miocene Tertiary. Three bottom -haunting sharks from tlie Japanese and Australian 
seas have been described under the name of CrossorhinuH, and are remarkable for 
the pi’esence of leaf-like expansions of the skin on the sides of the head. As in 
the case of other fish similarly adorned, these stnictures are probably for the 
purpose of attracting prey ; and in order that they may be well concealed, these 
sharks have a coloration closely assimilating to that of a rock covered with sea- 
weed or corallines. 

The Pavement-Toothed Sharks, — Family CesthacioktiDuE. 

The well-known Port Jackson shark {Cestracion philiiypi) and* three allied 
species are the sole existing representatives of a family which was exceedingly 
abundant during the Secondary epoch. They differ from all the foi-egoing in 
the presence of a strong spine on the front edge of each of the two dorsal fins. 
The first dorsal fin is situated above the space between the pectoral and pelvic 
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pairs ; and the teeth, of which several series are in use at tl)e same time, are more 
or less blunt and broad, moi’e especially in the hinder part of the jaws, although 
those in each oblique row are never fused together into continuous plates. In 
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the existing genus there is no nictitating membrane to the eye; the body is 
moderately elongated, with the second dorsal fin in advance of the lino of the 
anal ; and the mouth is aliiiost or quite terminal. In the dentition, the front teeth 
are small, numerous, and 
sharp, while the hinder ones 
are broad and flattened, with a 
slight longitudinal ridge and a 
net-like ornamentation. The 
spines of the dorsal fins are 
smooth, covered on the sides 
with a thick layer of ganoin ; 
the shagreen is fine; and the 
head is devoid of spines. In 
the existing species the egg- 
capsules assume a remarkable 
scrcw-like form, quite unlike 
that of any other member of 
the fainil\\ The living mem- 
bers of the genus, none of 
which exceed 5 feet in length, 
have been recorded from the 
seas of Japan, Amboyna, 

Australia, the Galapagos 

Islands, and California ; while remains of extinct forms occur in the Cretaceous 
and Upper Jurassic strata of Europe. Very little appears to be known as to theii* 
habits ; but their foori is stated to consist principally of molluscs, the hard shells 
of which are crushed by the pavement-like hinder teeth. 
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Of the numerous fossil genera of the family only a very brief 
Extinct Types, made. One of the earliest is the Carboniferous 

OroduSf with teeth very like those of the later Hybodua, ranging from the Trias 
to the lower Cretaceoua In the last-named genus the notochord is persistent, the 
bluntly conical or cusped teeth have a central and two or more lateral cusps, the 
fin-spines are ridged, and there are two hook-like spines below each eye. Acrodua, 
with a nearly similar range, has, on the other hand, blunt teeth ; while the Jurassic 
Aateracanthua differs from Hyhodua by its rhomboidal, roughened, and flattened 
teeth, and the star-like ornamentation of the spines of the dorsal fins. In 
Synechodua of the Chalk all the teeth are cusped ; the anterior ones having a tall 
central cusp, flanked with from three to five small lateral pairs. An allied extinct 
family (CocJdiodontidob), confined to the Carboniferous rocks, differs by the 
component teeth of at least one of the oblique rows being fused into a continuous 
curved plate, which may be either smooth or ridged. Many of the extinct 
representatives of these families exceeded the Port Jackson shark in size. 


The Comb-Toothed Sharks, — Family Notidanidjs. 
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A very remarkable family is now represented by the four species of comb- 
toothed sharks {Notidanua) and the frill-gilled shark {ChlamydoaeUtche anguineua), 
the latter of which is shown in the illustration. Whereas in all other sharks the 
gill-clefts are four in number, in the present family they are increased to five or six ; 

while there is a further 
peculiarity in regard to the 
structure of the skull. It has 
been already stated (p. 520) 
that in the more typical 
sharks the functional low()r 
jaw is articulated to the 
cranium by the intervention of the hyomandibular element; but in the Port 
Jackson shark this element becomes reduced in size, and the palatopterygoid bar 
(the functional upper jaw) has a facet by which it articulates directly with the 
cranium. In the present family, on the other hand, the hyomandibular takes no 
share in the suspension of the jaws, which are articulated to the cranium solely 
by means of the facet on the palatopterygoid bar ; the latter joining a corre- 
sponding facet on the cranium behind the socket for the eye. In addition to their 
more numerous gill-slits, the comb- toothed sharks are distinguished externally 
from all those hitherto considered by having only a single dorsal tin, which is 
situated far back on the body and has no spine. The eye is devoid of a nictitating 
membrane ; the spiracles are small ; and the teeth, of which several series are in 
use at the same time, have sharply-pointed cusps. 

In the typical genus the body is moderately elongated, the 
mouth inferior in position, and the gill-openings, which may be either 
six or seven in number, are devoid of flaps. The principal teeth consist of a series 
of cusps placed upon a long base, all inclining in one direction, and decreasing in 
size from the front to the back ; the number of these cusps being greater in the 
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teeth of the lower than in those of the upper jaw. With the occasional exception 
of some portions of the tail, the notochord persists throughout life. At the present 
day the range of the existing members of the genus includes most temperate and 
tropical seas, some of the species reaching as much as 15 feet in length. Whereas 
in the grey comb-toothed shark (Notidanv^ griseua), of the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, the number of gill-clefts is six, in each of the other three species it is seven. 
Fossil species occur from the Pliocene to the middle Jurassic ; many of these, like 
the one of which two teeth are shown in the illustration, being of hiuch larger 
dimensions than any of the existing forms. As to the habits of these sharks, there 
appears to be practically no informatioa 

wu-am«d From the typical genus of the family the Japanese frill-gilled 
Sbazk. shark dilFers by the greatly elongated and slender form of the body ; 
and by each of the six gill-clefts being protected by a frill-like flap of skin. The 
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teeth are also of a somewhat simpler structure, being similar in both jaws, and each 
consisting of three slender, curved, and subconical cusps, separated by a pair of 
rudimentary ones ; while there is an unpaired median series at the extremity of 
the lower jaw only, instead of in both the upper and the lower. Although mainly 
persistent, the notochord is in part replaced by ill-developed vertebrm of the type 
characteristic of the suborder. Fossil teeth from the European Miocene have been 
assigned to this genus. 

The Spiny Dog-Flshes and their Allies,— F amily Spinacid^, 

Although the members of the present family approximate in their external 
conformation more to the typical sharks than to the rays, yet in the structure of 
their vertebras they agree with the latter. Accordingly, both the spiny dog-fishes, 
rays, saw-fishes, and their kindred are regarded as fonning a suborder (Tecto- 
spondyli) distinguished from the one including the preceding families by the 
following characters. In the bodies of the vertebrae, when fully developed, the 
concentric calcified plates are more numerous than those radiating from the centre ; 
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and the anal fin is invariably wanting. In the inoi e specialised forms the body is 
greatly developed, and the pectoral fins attain an enormous development ; while the 
spiracles are of large size, and always retained. The present family includes the 
most generalised members of the group, in which the body is cylindrical or 
triangular, and but very slightly depressed ; the mouth being gently arched, and 
the muzzle blunt. The pectoral fins have no forward prolongation, and are not 
notched at their point of origin; and the small and lateral gill-clefts may be 
either in the line of the pectorals, or half below. The large spiracles are placed 
behind the eyes ; there is no nictitating membrane to the eye ; and the two dorsal 
fins may or may not be provided with spines. 

B Do FiBh common spiny, or picked, dog-fish {Aca/athi(t(i vulgar'is)^ 

’ shown in the upper figure of the illustration on p. 525, is the most 
faiiriiliar representative of a very small genus characterised by the presence of 
.spines to the dorsal fins, and by the peculiar form of the teeth, which are similar 
in the two jaws, and small, triangular, and compressed, with the points much turned 
aside, and the cutting-edge formed by the inner margin. The common species 
measures from 3 to 4 feet in length, and is slaty blue above, and yidlowish white 
Ixjneath. It is very abundant on the British coasts, sometimes making its appear- 
ance in such incredible numbers that upwards of twenty thousand were once 
captured in a single haul on the Cornish coast. In common with an allied species 
{A, hlainvillei)y this dog-fish presents the peculiarity of inhabiting the two 
temperate zones but being unknown in the intervening tropical seas. The eggs 
are hatched within the body of the female, and a considerablo number of young 
are produced at a birth. Somewhat dangerous wounds result from the spines, 
other Genera. Among other types, we may notice the genus Centroj)hiwUii, 
represented by eight European species, and a ninth fiom the Moluccas, 
all of which differ from the last by the upper teeth being erect and spear-like, with 
a single cusp ; the dorsal spines being often very small. Apparently not exceeding 
5 feet in length, these sharks are notewoiiihy on account of the depth at which 
they live ; one of the species being caught with lines at a depth of from three to 
four hundred fathoms off the coast of Portugal. When hauled up, these fish are 
quite dead, owing to the diminished pressure. A fossil species occurs in the Chalk 
of Syria. In the typical genus Spinax the teeth in the two jaws are likewise 
dissimilar ; but those of the lower one are broader than in the last, although with 
the points similarly turned aside. The genus is now represented by three small 
species from the Atlantic and the extremity of South America; but has been 
recorded from the Miocene Tertiary. The Greenland shark {Lmmargus borealis) 
of the Arctic seas, which occasionally strays as far south as Bi*itain, represents 
another genus characterised by the small size of all the fins and the want of spines 
to the dorsals, the first of which is situated considerably in advance of the pelvic 
pair ; the skin being uniformly covered with small tubercles. In the upper jaw 
the teeth are small, narrow, and conical; but those of the lower jaw, which are 
numerous and form several series, have their points so much bent to one side that 
their inner margins form the cutting-edge, which is not serrated. Growing to a 
length of 15 feet, the Greenland shark is a determined enemy to the right whale 
of the same seas; and when feeding on the carcase of one of those mammals 
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becomes so intent on its occupation as to allow itst'lf to be harpooned without 
attempting to escape. Four living young are stated to be produced at a birth. 
Finally, we have the spiny shark (Echinorhiniis s^yinosus) of tlie Mediterranean 
and Atlantic, which while agreeing with tlie last in the small size of the fins and 
the absence of spines to the dorsals, differs by the teeth being alike in both jaws, 
and by the presence of large rounded tubercles scattered over the skin ; the body 
being very bulky, and the tail short. This shark lives at considerable depths, and 
but rarely comes to the surface. 

The Extinct Petalodonts, — ^ f'amily Petalodvntid.^. 

The extinct genera Petalodun and Janami, together with several other allied 
types from the Carbonifei-ous rocks, repitjsent a family apparently connecting tlie 
last with tlie more typical i*ays. In these fishes the body is moderately depressed, 
and the pectoral fins are large and continued anteriorly towards the head. The 
teeth, which generally have large roots, are compressed from front to back, with the 
crown more or less bent backwards, and either with a sharp cutting-edge, or very 
blunt. In the mouth they were arranged in straight rows to form a pavement. 

The Angel-Fish,— F amily Squatinid.e. 

The sole existing representative of its family, the angel-fish, or monk-fish 
(Sqivatina vulgar constitutes, so far as external fonn is concerned, a kind of 
connecting link between the sharks and the rays. Having the body as much 
depressed as in some of the latter, tlie angel-fish differs in the nearly terminal 
position of the mouth, and also in the circumstance tliat while the basal portion of 
the pectoral fins is much produced forwards, it does not extend so far as to join 
the head. The wide gill-chdts are lateral in position, and partly covered by the 
base of the pectoral fins ; tlie sjiiracles are wide and placed behind the eyes ; and 
the teetli are conical and pointed. Spines are wanting to the dorsal fins, which are 
situated on the tail ; and tlm skin is studded with tubercles. Not unfrecpiently 
growing to a length of at least 5 feet, the angel-fish has an almost cosmopolitan 
distribution, and is by no means uncommon on the British coasts, more especially 
in Scotland. In colour it is inotth^d chocolate-brown above, and whitish beneath, 
and except that it produces living young, which may number as many as 
twenty at a birth, its general habits are similar to those of the rays. Fossil 
species of angel -fish range through the Tertiary and Cretaceous strata to the 
upper Jurassic. 

The Saw-Fishes, — Families PniETiOPHoniDjE and Peistiike. 

Unique among the whole class on account of the production of the upper jaw 
into a long fiatten(?d beak, furnished on either edge with a series of large, sharp, 
and pointed teeth, set in distinct sockets at a considerable distance from one 
another, the saw-fishes form two well-defined families, the first of which approxi- 
mates to the sharks in the position of the gill-clefts, while the second agrees with 
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the rays in the same particular. Each contains but a single existing genus, and 
the first is unknown previous to the present epoch. 

Side-Giued The four species belonging to the first family, one of which 
Saw-FiBhei. (Pristiophorus japonicua) is shown in the illustration, are com- 
paratively small fishes confined to the Japanese and Australian seas. Having the 
body scarcely depressed, and the pectoral fins of moderate dimensions, and not 
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extending forwards to the head, these saw-fishes are distinguished by the lateral 
position of the gill-clefts, and full development of the so-called^ prepalatine 
cartilage, and the presence of a pair of long tentacles on the lower aspect of the 
jaw. In habits these fishes probably resemble those of the next genus. 

Ttua Saw-FlEiieB Distributed over all the warmer seas, the members of this genus, 
among which Pristis antiquorum of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
is most commonly met with, differ from the last, not only in the inferior position 
of the gill-clefts, but likewise in the small development of the prepalatine 
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cartilages. The teeth of the saw are firmly implanted in distinct sockets of calcified 
cartilage, while those in the jaws are minute and blunt. The wide spiracles are 
situated behind the eyes ; the dorsal fins are without spines, the first being placed 
above or near to the line of the base of the pelvic pair ; and the large caudal fin 
may or may not have a distinct lower lobe. The saw consists internally of three, 
or sometimes five, hollow calcified cartilages, in the form of long tapering tubes, 
placed side by side, and held together by integument, which is likewise more or 
less hardened by the deposition of calcareous matter. Several existing species of 
the genus have been described, which are most abundant in the tropical seas, and 
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some of which are distinguished by the shape of the caudal fin, and the number of 
pairs of teeth in the saw. These fishes not uncommonly grow to 20 feet in 
length, but Day records one of 24 fetjt ; in such monsters the saw may be fully 
6 feet in length, with a basal width of 1 foot. Some of the Indian species ascend 
rivers to a considerable distance beyond the influence of the tides. Saw-fishes use 
their weapon of oftence by striking sideways through the water, and thus inflict 
terrific injuries, literally tearing to pieces the soft-parts of such animals as they 
may strike ; and it is stated that in the Indian estuaries large ones have been 
known to cut bathers completely in two. After tearing off pieces of flesh, or ripping 
up the body of their victim with the saw, these fishes seize and swallow the smaller 
fragments thus detached in their mouths. In the Malayan region the flesh of one 
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of the species is highly esteemed as food ; and its fins, like those of sharks, are, 
after due preparation, exported to China. 

Fossil remains of extinct species of the genus occur throughout a large portion 
of the Tertiary formations ; and an allied Eocene genus, Proj[yri8tis, differs by the 
circumstance that the teeth of the saw are not implanted in calcified sockets. A 
very remarkable type of saw-fish (Sclerorhynchiui) has left its remains in the 
Cretaceous rocks of Syria. Not only does this fish differ from the living forms by 
the distinctly depressed fonii of the relatively short and broad bo<^ly, and the 
backwai-d extension of the pectoral fins, which almost reach the pelvic pair, but 
the teeth, instead of being implanted in sockets, are merely attached to the skin by 
an expanded and crimped base. ‘Moreover, the central of the three rods in the 
interior of the saw extends to the saw’s extremity, instead of stopping short; 
and it is not a little interesting to find that fix)m the smaller teeth at tlie base of 
the saw a complete gradation can be traced to the tubercles dotting the skin. 
Assuming, as is most probably the case, that saw-fishes are nothing more than 
highly specialised sharks, it is somewhat remarkable to find that the earliest known 
member of the family has a somewhat skate-like form of bod}^ and a type of 
dentition which could not apparently be very readily modified into that of the 
existing forms. 


The Beaked Rays, — Family Rtiinobatid^e, 

With this family we come to the fii'st of what may properly be termed the 
rays and skates, in all of which the pectoral fins are so extended forwards as to 
join the head, and thus form, with the body, the so-called “disc”; the dorsal fins 
being always situated on the tail, and the mouth being generally, and the gill-clefts 
always, inferior. In the present family the tail is long and powerful, with two 
well-developed dorsal fins, and a longitudinal fold on each side ; the disc is not 
excessively dilated, the rayed portion of the pectoral fins stopping short of the 
beak ; and there is no electric organ. Skates and rays in general are among the 
most hideous and repulsive of all fish, some of them — especially in the warmer 
seas — attaining enormous dimensions ; while some are dangerous from the wounds 
inflicted by the spines of their tails. The tooth - like tubercles on the skin 
frequently attain a great development, and are aggregated into prominent bosses 
or longitudinal ridges. Dr. Giinther writes that the mode of life of these fishes is 
quite in accordance witli the form of their body, the true rays leading a sedentary 
life, moving slowly on the bottom of the sea, and rarely ascending to the surface. 
Their tail ha’s almost entirely lost the function of an organ of locomotion, acting in 
some merely as a rudder. They progress slowly by means of the pectoral fins, the 
broad and thin margins of which are set in an undulating motion, entirely identical 
with that of the dorsal and anal fins of the Plruronectid(v. Like the sharks, they 
are exclusively carnivorous, but being unable to pursue and catch rapidly moving 
animals, they feed chiefly on molluscs and crustaceans. The colour of their integu- 
ments assimilates, however, so closely to that of their surroundings, that other fishes 
approach near enough to be captured by them. The mouth of the rays being 
entirely on the lower surface of the head, the prey is not directly seized by the 
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jaws; but the fish darts over its victim so as to cover and liold it down with its 
body, when it is conveyed by some rapid motions to the mouth. Kays do not 
descend to the same depth as sharks ; with one exception, none are known to have 
Iteen caught by a dredge working in more than one hundred fathoms. Tlie majority 
are coast-fishes, and have a comparatively limited geographical range, none extend- 
ing from the northern into the southern temperate zone. Some of the eagle-rays 
are, however, more or less pelagic, although when these are met with swimming in 
the open sea it is probable that shoal-water exists at no gi-eat distance. As may 
be observed in many of the lochs on the west coast of Scotland, where these loath- 
some creatures may be seen flapping lazily alone at the bottom of the clear water, 
skates and rays ai-e moi-e or less gregarious fishes. They frequently an-ive suddenly 
on oyster-beds, to the dismay of the owners, — where they appear to remain so long 
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as any of the molluscs are obtainable. Writing of the species aimed with caudal 
spines, Day observes that they “ lie concealed in the sand, and are reputed to be 
able to suddenly encircle fish or other prey swimming above them with their long 
whip-like tails, and then wound them with their serrated tail-spines.” Many rays 
ascend rivers to considerable distance, and some kinds, especially in Tropical 
America, are exclusively inhabitants of fresh waters. Nearly all lay eggs. 

Typical Genus illustrate the typical genus, which is represente<l by about 

a dozen species from the warmer seas, we take the halavi ray 
{Rhinohatis halavi)^ which ranges from the Mediterranean and the coasts of Western 
Africa to China. In these fish the depressed body passes imperceptibly into the 
tail ; the muzzle is produced into a long beak, the space between which and the 
pectoral fin is occupied by a membrane ; and the wide nostrils are oblique, with 
their front valves separate. The blunt teeth are marked by an indistinct trans- 
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verse ridge ; the dorsal fins, which are situated far behind the pelvic pair, have 
no spines ; and the caudal has no lower lobe. Fossil species are found from the 
Tertiary to the upper Jurassic. The allied Australian genus Trigonorhina differs 
in having the front nasal valves united, and forming a broad quadrangular flap. 
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The third genus of the family, which is represented by two 
species from the coasts of the tropical portions of the Indian Ocean, 


differs in that the first dorsal fin is placed above the pelvic pair, in the presence 
of a lower lobe to the caudal, and also in the form of the dental plate, which is 
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deeply undulated, so that the prominences of one jaw lit into hollows in the 
opposite one ; the individual teeth being more or less diainond-shaped: These rays 
do not exceed 8 feet in length. Several extinct genera occur in the upper 
Jurassic strata of Europe 

The True Rays or Skates, — Family Raiidje, 

Represented by upwards of seven British species, all of which belong to the 
typical genus, the true rays are characterised by the broad and rhombic form of 
the disc, the skin of which is generally marked with tooth-like rugosities. The 
tail has a longitudinal fold on each side, the degree of development of the median 
fins is variable, and the rayed portion of the pectoral fins extcmds to tlie muzzle. 
With the exception of occasional traces in the tail, electric organs are wanting. 
Of the typical genus we take as a 
well-known example the common 
British thomback (Raia chivata), 
of which two examples are shown 
in the illustration. In this genus 
the tail is very sharply defined 
from the disc, which is generally 
covered with rugosities ; the 
pectoral fins stop short of the 
extremity of the muzzle ; the 
pelvics are deeply notclied, with 
a stout front cartilaginous ray; 
the tail carries two dorsal fins, 
and the caudal is rudimentary, or 
wanting. Most of these skates arc remarkable for presenting sexual differences, 
which in the thomback and several other species display themselves in the dentition, 
the teeth of the males being sharp and pointed, while those of the opposite sex 
are blunt and flattened. Whereas the males of all the species are armed with patches 
of claw-like spines lying in grooves on the upper surface of the pectoral fins, and 
frequently also on the sides of the head, the females of some species have a kind 
of buckler of asperities on the disc, which is wanting in the other sex. In other 
cases the variation takes the fonn of a difference in colour. The numerous 
members of this genus are in the? main characteristic of the cooler seas, and while 
they are more abundant in the Northern than in the Southern Hemisphere, some 
of them approach nearer to the Arctic and Antarctic Circles than is the case with 
any other rays. The flesh of all of them is eatable, that of many species being 
commonly sold as an article of food. The common skate {Raia haf is\ which is 
ordinarily of from 2 to 4 feet in length, is gieyish white in colour, with black 
specks, the whole upper surface being more or less granulated. Buck land records 
an unusually large specimen which weighed 90 lbs. The thomback takes its name 
from having the vrhole of the upper surface studded at intervals with the above- 
mentioned claw-like spines ; the tail being also armed with longer spines, of which 
a row runs along the middle of the back. The prevailing colour of the upper 
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surface is brown, with numerous lighter spots, w’hile beneath it is pure white. 
Fossil skates of this genus range through the Tertiaries to the upper Cretaceous. 
At the present day the family is represented by three genera, each with but few 
species, from the warmer seas ; and there are likewise certain extinct generic types. 

The Electric Rays, — Family TorpedinjdjE. 

In common with the electric eel, the members of this family are characterised 
by their power of communicating galvanic shocks; the organs from which this 
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power is derived taking the form of a series of vertically-placed prisms, situated 
on each side of the front of the disc between the head and the pectoral fins. In 
addition to this distinctive feature, these rays are characterised by the broad and 
smooth disc, in which the rays of the pectoral fins do not extend in advance of 
the base of tlie muzzle, wdiile the median fins are W'ell developed. The family is 
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represented by several genera, ranging over tlie Mediterranean, Atlantic, and Indian 
Ocean, into the distinctive features of which it will be unnecessary to enter here. 
A well-known example of the typical genus is the marbled electric ray (Torpedo 
marmoraia), represented in the lower figure of our illustration. The hexagonal 
prisms forming the electric organs are subdivided into a series of cells by a number 
of delicate transverse partitions; the cells at the two ends of tlie prisms being 
in contact with the skin, and the whole structure liberally supplied with nerves. 
Internally each cell is lined by a nucleated structure, within wliicli is a mass of jelly- 
like substance. “The fish,” writes Dr. Gunther, “gives the electric shock voluntarily, 
when it is excited to do so in self-defence, or intends to stun or kill its prey; but to 
receive the shock the object must complete the galvanic circuit by communicating 
with the fish at tw'o distinct points, cither directly, or througli the medium of 
some conducting body. If an insulated frog's leg touches the fish, by the end of 
the nerve only, no muscular contractions ensue on the discharge of the battery, 
but a second point of contact immediately pro<luces them. It is said that a painful 
sensation may be produced by a discharge convoyed through the me«lium of a 
stream of w'ater. The electric currents created in these fishes exercise all the other 
known properiies of electricity ; they render the needle magnetic, decompose 
chemical compounds, and emit the spark.” Specimens measuring from 2 to 3 feet 
across the disc aixi stated to be able to disable a man by the discharge of the 
battery. A writer in Land and Water, for 1869, in reply to Buckland, observes 
that “ I have taken two toi*pedos in the estuary of the Tees. You say the one you 
dissected had nothing in its stomach. I was curious (mough to see wdiat those I 
caught w^ere living upon, so I put my knife into one, and took from him an eel 
2 lbs. in w^eight, and a flounder nearly 1 lb. The next one I opened also, and was 
astonished to find in him a salmon between 4 and 5 lbs. w’^eight ; and what I w^as 
more astonislied at was that none of the fish ha<l a blemish of any description, 
showing that your idea of the fish killing his prey with his electrical force is 
quite correct.” 


The Eagle-Rays, — Family Myliobatid^. 

Know’u also by the ill-sounding title of devil-fishes, the eagle-rays include tlje 
largest represimtatives of their tril>e, and are character! se<l by the extreme width 
of the disc, owing to the great development of the pectoral fins, wliich an?, however, 
interrupted at the sides of the head, to r<^app<ar as one or two small cephalic fins 
on the muzzle. The tail is slender and wdiip-like, the cleft of the mouth straight, 
and the te(!th, when present, take the form of a solid pavement, adapted for 
crushing tin* shcdls of molluscs, and other hard substances. The eagle-rays are 
inhabitants of tropical and temperate seas ; and the members of some of the genera 
are remarkable for the development of the so-called cephalic fins into a pair ol 
honi-like appendages, w hich arc stated to Ih} employed in capturing the prey and 
helping to convey it to the mouth. Five genera are included in the family, all 
the membt‘rs of which appear to viviparous. 

The typical genus is represented by a small number of existing 
Tsrpicai Genus, European ; one of these, MyliohatiH aquila, 
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occasionally visiting the British coasts, where it is often termed the whip-ray. 
In this group the head is free from the disc, and the fin on the muzzle single. 
The large, flat, hexagonal teeth form a tesselated pavement, highly convex in the 
upper, but flat in the lower jaw; the individual teeth are arranged in seven 
longitudinal rows, those of the unpaired middle row being much elongated and 
transverse, while the others form less irregular hexagons. The whip-like tail, in 
addition to a dorsal fin near the root, is generally armed with a large barbed spine 
about the middle of its length. In the young the middle row of teeth are not 
larger than the lateral ones, and their relative width continues to increase 
throughout life. The species above named, which has an almost cosmopolitan 
distribution, may attain to a length of upwards of 15 feet, with a weight of about 
800 lbs. When captured, these rays lash out with their tails, and thus inflict 
severe wounds with the spine. Fossil species of this genus occur through most of 
the Tertiary strata ; and among these one from the Eocene of Egj’pt is remarkable 
for its enormous size, the teeth of the middle row being rather more than 5 inches 
in width. Although it is difficult to form an estimate of the exact size of the fish 
to which these teeth belonged, it is thought that the width of tlio disc must have 
been about 15 feet. 

other Genera allied genus Aetohatis, now represented by a single 

widely-spread tropical species but common in the Tertiary forma- 
tions, the muzzle carries two fins, and the dentition comprises only a single series 
of transversely elongated teeth, corresponding to the central row of the typical 
genus. In a third genus (Rhinoptera), of which there are seven living and several 
Tertiary species, the so-called fins on the muzzle are likewise double, while the 
tesselated teeth form five or more series. Of these the middle one is the largest, 
the first, or first and second, lateral series somewhat narrow, and the remainder in 
the form of more or less nearly regular hexagons ; the dental plates of both jaws 
being strongly arched from back to front. The largest exivsting members of the 
family belong to the genera Dicerohatis and Cephaloptera, which are mainly 
confined to the tropical seas, and to which the name of devil-fish might well be 
restricted. In the former of these the pectoral fins do not extend on to the sides 
of the head, which is truncated in front, and furnished with a pair of forwardly- 
directed appendages containing fin-rays, the nostrils being widely separated. 
Both jaws contain numerous rows of flat or tuberculated teeth ; and the whip- 
like tail has a single dorsal fin above and between the pelvic pair, and may be 
armed with a spine. In the second genus, the mouth is terminal, and teeth are 
present only in the lower jaw. One of the Indian representatives of the first 
genus is known to measure fully 18 feet across the disc, and a weight of over 
1200 lbs. has been recorded. Sir W. Elliot states that the hom-like appendages 
“ are used by the animal to draw its prey into its mouth, which opens like a huge 
cavern between them. The fishermen [in India] say they see these creatures 
swimming slowly along with their mouths open, and flapping these great sails 
inwards, drawing in the smaller crustaceans on which they feed.” The capture 
of such hideous monsters is a work of no little diflSculty and danger, as they are 
quite capable of overturning a boat ; and tlie danger is said to be the greatest in 
the case of a female accompanied by its single oflspring. We must not leave this 
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family without referring to the curiously-ridged (juailraiigular teeth from the 
Chalk described uiidei* the name of Ftycluxhis, which appear to indicate an extinct 
type of eagle-ray. In these teeth the highly-polislied crown is ornamented with 
large transverse or radiating ridges, surrounded by a more finely-marked marginal 
area of variable width. They are arranged in longitudinal rows ; the upper jaw 
having the teeth of the middle row the largest, and those of the lateral ixjws 
gradually decreasing in size ; while in the lower jaw the middle teeth are rather 
small, and the two adjacent I’ows the largest. 

The Sting-Rays, — Family Thyooxiikk. 

AppaiHinily the most specialised members of the entire group are the sting- 
rays, in which the pectoral fins arc^ continued uninterruptedly round the extremity 
of the muzzle, so tliat the whole of the margin of the very wide disc is formed by 
these tins, in the centre of which is the more elevated head and lx)dy. The long 
and slender tail, which is frequently armed with a serrated spine, is shaiq>]y 
defined from the body ; and the median tins, if present at all, are either imperfectly 
developed, or are modified into serrated spines. The fonns with armed tails, to 
which the name of sting-ray is alone strictly applicable, inflict very severe wounds, 
dangerous not merely from tlie actual lesion, but apparently also from the pre- 
sence of some poisonous substance. In the larger kinds these formidable spines 
may be as much as 8 or 9 inches in length ; and, as they wear out, they are from 
time to time shed and replaced by new ones growing from behind. Veiy 
numerous in species, and arranged under several gontjra, the sting -rays are 
most abundant in the seas of the tropics, although some range into temperate 
waters. 

The typical genus includes some twenty-five species, one of which {Trygon 
pastinaca) ranges from the south of England westwards to America and east- 
wards to Japan. In this group the greatly elongated and tapering tail is armed 
with a barbed arrow-sliaped spine, while the skin is either smooth or dotted over 
with tubercles, the nasal valves unite to form a (piadrangular flap, and the teeth 
are flattened. Mainly cliaracteristic of tropical latitudes, these rays are most 
abundant in the Indian and Atlantic Oceans, although some species are inhabitants 
of fresh-water lakes in Eastern Tropical America. The rough ray {UrogymnuH 
nsperriiiiu^\ of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, which may measure from 4 to 5 
feet in length from the head to tht‘, root of the tail, is the sole representative of 
a second genus, characterised by tlie long tail being devoid of either fin or spine, 
although sometimes furnished with a narrow fold of skin below. The wliole 
of the body is thickly covered wdtli b^eth-like tubercles, the teeth themselves 
being flattened. The third genus ( Uroloph uM ) — in which the tail is of medium length, 
furnished with a distinct terminal raye<] fin, armed with a Imrbed spine, and some- 
times with a nidimental dorsal fin, while the teeth are flattened — contains several 
rather small-sized species from the tropical seas, and likewise an extinct one from 
the Eocene rocks of Italy. A fourth genus {PferophUea)^ of which thi‘re are some 
half-dozen representatives from temperate and tropical seas, is characterised by 
the great width of the disc, which is at least twdee as long as wide, and also 
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by the shortness of the thin tail, which always bears a serrated spine, and may 
have a rudimental fin ; the minute teeth being either singly or triply cuspidate. 
The oldest representative of the family seems to be the extinct Cyclohatis from 
the Cretaceous rocks of Palestine, in which the disc is either circular or oval in 
form, the tail very short, only slightly projecting beyond the margin of the disc, 
and devoid of either spine or fin, while the upper surface of the lx)dy has one or 
more longitudinal series of large spiny tubercles running backwards from the 
pectoral girdle, the remainder of the body and disc being more or less sparsely 
covered with minute prickles. 

The Extinct Lobe-Finned and Fold-Finned Sharks, — Orders Ichthyotomi 

and Cladodontia. 

The whole of the preceding members of the subclass are included in a single 
order, the charactci-s of which have been already described ; but in the Palteozoic 
strata of both Europe and the United States there occur remains of extinct sharks, 
indicating two perfectly distinct ordinal groups. 

Lobe-Fiimed The essential characteristic of this group, as shown in the restored 

Group. skeleton figured on p. 817, is tho lobed structure of the pectoral fins, 
which consist intenially of a long tapering segmentc<l axis, from which are given 

off a double series of cartilaginous rays, 
as shown in the figure on p. 819. The 
internal skcileton of those sharks shows 
gi’anular calcifications in the cartilage; 
but the notochord is never or but seldom 
constricted into distinct vertebra), the 
calcification, except in the tail, stopping 
short at an incomplete stage, when the 
body of each segment of the backbone 
consists of three separate pieces, as in 
the example figured on p. 812. The 
uppiU’ and lower arches and spines of the 
backbone are tall and slender ; the upper spines having no intercalary cartilages 
between them. As represented by the genus Pleuracantftus, common to the 
Pemiian and Carboniferous rockm of l)oth sides of the Atlantic, these shaiks are 
fui*ther characterised by the slender and slightly depressed form of the body, the 
tenninal position of the mouth, and the diphyccrcal tail. The long and low 
dorsal fin is continued along the whole of the back from a short distance behind 
the head, and its cartilages are more numeiDus than the subjacent spines of the 
vertebra) ; immediately behind the head is a long barbed spine, and the body was 
piDbably devoid of shagreen. The teeth, as shown in the annexed illustration, 
are very peculiar, consisting of two divergent and generally unequal-sized cones, 
supported on an expanded base. 

Fold-Flxined The oldest and most primitive representatives of the entire 

Group. subclass are the annoured sharks of the Devonian and lower 

Carboniferous epochs, especially characterised by the simple structure of thwr fins, 
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which, as explained on p. 319, are of the fold-type, and consist simply of a series of 
parallel cartilaginous rods arising from a broad base. In many, but rK)t all of them, 
the granules con- 

stituting the sha- ^ 

shields protecting 
the body ; and 

these fish were y^||y\ 

also armed with 

more or less mark- 

odly triangular 

spines inserted in 

the skin by tlieir ^^ 1 / 

bases. In some , , ,7 ^ 

RESTORATION OF A FOLP-FINNED SHARK Aftor Dean. 

cases the teetli con- 
sisted of a single cone, with one small basal cusp ; but in other forms they seem 
to have coalesced into a pavement-like structure. No traces of calcification have 
iieen detected in tlie notochord. As might have been expected, these i^rimitive 
sharks were of comparatively small size, averaging from 3 to 4 feet in lengtli. 
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The Extinct 8pine-Finned Shauks, — Order Acanthodii. 

Whereas the two preceding groups contain the most primitive and generalised 
representatives of the subclass, the order now to bo considered, which is likewise 
confined to the Palaeozoic epoch, comprises sharks of a more specialised type tlian 
any existing forms. Indeed, these spine-finned sharks bear much the same 
relationship to the lobe-finned group, as is presented by the bony fishes to the 
fringe-finned ganoids ; and in a strictly natural ari'angement these forms should 

stand at the head of the 
class, although it is 
•' - more convenient to con- 

| sider them in this place. 

essential 

^ features of the. group 

^ found in the 
development of mem- 
brane-bones overlying 

RESTORATION OF A SPINE-FINNEI) SHARK {ACfinthOflcs), . . i.'l • 

(From A. S. Woodward, Cat. Fos.s. Fish. Brit, Miut.) l^hc Original cartilagin- 

ous skull; tlie socket 

of the eye Ixdng also frequently suri’oundcd with a ring of bones of similar 
origin. In the internal skeleton the notochord is persistent, and the cartilages are 
superficially calcified, frequently with a granular stnicture. When teeth are 
present, these are finiily fixed upon membrane-bones overlying the cartilages corre- 
sponding to the functional jaws of other sharks. The gill-arclies bear a series of 
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appendages which during life were probably furnished with membranous expan- 
sions similar to those of the existing frill-gilled shark. In the fins the cartilages 
of the internal skeleton are greatly reduced, and the membranous portions are 
almost destitute of cartilaginous rays ; while each of the paired and most of the 
median fins are provided with a large spine on the front edge. The tail is of 
the heterocercal type, and the males lack the claspers characterising the existing 
forms. Externally the body is covered with small and closely-arranged quad- 
rangular granules, between two series of which runs the lateral line. Three 
families constitute the order; the first of these, as represented by the genus 
Acantkodes, having but a single dorsal fin ; while in the other two — respectively 
typified by lachnacanthua and DipUicanthus — there are two of these fins. 
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THE LOWEST VEBTEBBATES AND 
THEIB ALLIES. 

CHAPTER 1. 

The Lamprey Group, — C lass Oyolostoxnata. 

Till within recent years both the lampreys and the strange little creature known as 
the lancelet were generally included among the class of fishes, which was also taken 
to comprise a number of armoured extinct forms, of which a brief notice is given 
below. On the other hand, the marine animals commonly termed sea-squirts, but 
technically known as ascidians, together with certain aberrant worm-like creatures, 
were classed with the great assemblage of so-called Invertebrates. Anatomical 
and palaeontological investigations have, however, revolutionised our ideas concern- 
ing the creatures in question, with the result that while the lampreys are now 
separated from the fishes to form a class by themselves in the vertebrate subking- 
doin, the lancelet and sea-squirts, together with the above-mentioned worm-like 
creatures are now regarded as forming a subkingdom by themselves, known as the 
Semivertebrates, or Protochordata. Tlie reason for the separation of the lampreys 
from the fishes will be gathered when we come to that group ; but we must briefly 
notice in this place the considerations which have induced naturalists to brigade in 
one group such very dissimilar creatures as the lancelet, sea-squirts, and tile afore- 
said worms. 

In the introduction to the V ertebrates given in the first volume we have indicated 
the leading structural features of that group — more especially as developed in its 
higher members ; among these one of the most important being the dorsal position 
of the great nervous system, or spinal marrovr, which in the higher forms is under- 
lain by the bodies of the vertebim In our description of the fishes we have, how- 
ever, seen that in some of the lower forms the vertebrae are represented only by the 
original cartilaginous rod known as the notochord, from w'hich they are developed 
by constriction in the higher types. To this we have to add that in the earlier 
stages of their development all vertebrates possess gill-slits, which persist in their 
original condition only in the fishes and lampreys. Now the result of anatomical 
investigations has been to show that the lancelet, sea-squirts, and the aforesaid worm- 
like creatures agree with the Vertebrates in the possession of a dorsally-situated 
nervous system, of a notochord, and of gill - slits ; and thereby differ from all 
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other known animals. Consequently we may classify the animal kingdom as 
follows : — 


I. Chord ATE Animals — D ivision Chordata ^ Nervous system nonai: a 

T I 1 . Cl T_1 • 1 TT ^ Notochoid. Md GiU-SlitS- 

1. vertebrates — bubkingdom Vertebrata. 

(1) Mammals — Class Mammalia. 

(2) Birds — Class Aves. 

(3) Reptiles — Class Reptilia. 

(4) Frogs and Salamanders — Class Amphibia- 

(5) Fishes — Class Pisces. 

(6) Lampreys and Hag-Fishes — Class Cyclostomata. 

2. Semivertebrates — Subkingdom Protochordata. 

(1) Lancelots — Class Leptocardii. 

(2) Sea-Squirts — Class Tunicata. 

(3) Worm-Like Forms — Class Enteropneusta. 

II. Non-Chordate Animals — D ivision Invertebrata 

(• Notochord or Gill-Slito. 


We shall consider briefly the suggestions that have been made concerning the 
relationships between the semichordates and nonchordates at the close of this 
volume, and therefore proceed at once to the lampreys. Before doing so it may, 
however, be as well to mention that to rightly understand the peculiarities of all 
these matters requires a considerable amount of anatomical knowledge on the part 
of the reader ; and structural features will accordingly be alluded to as simply and 
shortly as possible. 


The Lampreys and Hag-Fishes, — Subclass Marsipobranchii. 

As a class, the lampreys and their near allies the hag-fishes, with which may 
probably be grouped certain armoured extinct forms, are distinguished not only 
from the fishes, but likewise from all the vertebrates hitherto described, by the 
absence of tnie jaws, by the single aperture of the nostrils, as well as by the rasp- 
ing tongue ; there being no limbs or ribs, and the notochord either persisting in its 
original form or being merely surrounded by a series of calcified rings. Probably 
many or all of these characters are applicable to certain extinct forms now con- 
sidered as more or less nearly allied to the lampreys, and we may accordingly 
provisionally regard these as distinctive of the subclass. On the other hand, we may 
consider the under-mentioned features distinctive of the lampreys as the represen- 
tatives of a subclass (Marsipobranchii), apart from the aforesaid extinct forms. In 
the existing members of the group the skeleton is cartilaginous ; the skull, as in 
the chimseroid fishes and some of the sharks, is immovably joined to the vertebral 
column ; and the gills arc in the form of fixed pouches (hence the name of the sub- 
class), without gill-arches, and either six or seven in number, with 'their external 
apertures usually opening on the sides of the neck. Anterior in position, and 
adapted for sucking, the mouth is surrounded by a circular or subcircular lip 
supported by cartilages. The naked body is provided with median fins, having 
cartilaginous rays like those of many fishes. Internally, the heart is devoid of 
the anterior expansion known as the bulbus arteriosus; the intestinal canal is 
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straight and simple ; and the reproductive organs discharge into the cavity of the 
body. The place of teeth is taken in some forms by horny structures, while in 
others the mouth is completely unarmed. Some difference of opinion exists among 
naturalists as to whether the absence of the true jaws in tlie lampreys is an original 
or an acquired feature; but, to our mind, the apparent want of these organs^ in 
the primitive extinct lampreys seems to be strongly in favour of tlie former view. 

The true lampreys, of which the sea -lamprey {Peti'omyzwm 
‘ 'iiiarin'tis), river-lamprey (P. fluviatilis), and the sinrll lamprey 
(P^hranchialis) occur in Britain, are the typical representatives of a family 



SEA-LAMI'IIKY, RIVEH-LAMt'UEY, AND SMALL LAMRUEV Uat. 


(Petromyziddi) characterised by tlie nasal duct terminating in a closed sac 
behind, without perforating the palate. As in all the otluir memb(jrs of the group, 
the naked body is eel-like in form ; but the family is peculiar in that its members 
undergo a metamorphosis, the young being devoid of teeth, and furnished with a 
single median fin, whereas in the adult tlu*. sucking-mouth is furnislied with horny 
teeth nesting on a soft cushion, and the median fin is divided. In the adult the 
tongue is furnished with rasping teeth, wdiile aljove and below the aperture of the 
mouth there are a series of upper and lower teeth, and the sucking-disc is likewise 
provided with smaller isolated teeth. Eyes are j)resent in the adult; and the 
aperture of the nostrils is situated in the middle of the head. The seven-gill 
pouches open externallj^ by as many apertures on each side of the neck, but com- 
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municate with the pharj^nx by a common opening to which the ducts of all con- 
verge. The intestine is furnished with a spiral valve, and the eggs are minute. 

The true lampreys are chai:acterised in the adult condition by having two 
dorsal fins, the hindmost of which is continuous with the caudal ; and likewise b}’ 
the upper series of oral teeth consisting either of a doubly -cusped transverse ridge, 
or of two closely-placed separate teeth ; while the teeth on the tongue are serrated. 
The genus appears to be represented by four species, which are confined to the 
coasts and fresh waters of the Northern Hemisphere, ranging as far south as West 
Africa. The largest of these is the sea-lamprey, represented in the upper figure of 
our illustration, which may grow to as much as a yard in length, and is common to 
Europe, North America, and West Africa. On the other hand, the river-lamprey, 
or lampem, which at certain seasons ascends the rivers of Europe, North America, 
and Japan in innumerable hosts, is somewhat less than two feet in length, and differs 
from the last species in being uniformly coloured, instead of marbled with black. 
Still smaller is the small lamprey, also known as the pride or sand-piper, which is 
likewise common to Europe and Western North America, and scarcely reaches one 
foot in length ; its coloration being uniform. The young of this form was long 
regarded as a distinct genus, under the name of A mmoaBtes ; but its true nature 
was discovered by watching the transformation into the adult. The larva, writes 
Dr. Gunther, requires three or four years for its full development. At first the 
head is very small, and the cavity of the mouth “ surrounded by a semicircular 
upper lip, the separate lower lip being very small. There are no teeth, but several 
fringed barbels surround the mouth. The extremely small eyes are hidden in a 
shallow grove ; but tliere is a median single nasal opening, and seven gill-openings, 
as in the adult. The vertical fins form a continuous fringe, in wliich the later 
divisions are more or less distinctly indicated.” When open, the mouth of lampreys 
is nearly circular in shape, but when closed forms a narrow slit. 

Much lias still to be learned regarding the habits of lampreys, but it appears 
that all the members of the present genus ascend rivers for the purpose of spawn- 
ing, and that some of them pass the whole of their larval conditions in fresh waters. 
They are all carnivorous, and in the adult state attach themselves by their mouths 
to the bodies of fishes, from which they rasp off the flesh with their horny teeth ; 
fish being not imfrequentl}?^ met with bearing the scars of wounds thus inflicted, 
and a salmon has been taken high up in the Rhone witli a sea-lamprey tightly 
adhering to its side. Bathers have also been known to be attacked by the same 
species. Commonly keeping to tlie bottom, the sea-lamprey may at times be seen 
swimming near the surface with a serpentine movement of the body. In the 
Severn the capture of this species lasts from February' to May, while in the Thames 
the season is May and June ; but in the Scottish rivers the lampreys do not ascend 
till the end of June, remaining till tlie beginning of August. During the spawn- 
ing-season these fishes excavate furrows in the river-bottoms for the reception of 
their eggs, and are said to remove impeding stones by lifting them up with their 
sucking-mouths. Being much exhausted by the function of spawning, at its con- 
clusion they make their way with all speed to the sea. The river-lamprey was 
at one time thought to be a permanent inhabitant of fresh waters, but it has been 
taken in the sea, and it has even been considered that it may undergo its meta- 
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morphoHis in salt water. Always restricted to low-lying countries, this lamprey 
may be found alike in rivers, streams, lakes, and marshes, although it only spawns 
where the water is clear and flows swiftly over a stony bed. During the spawning- 
season, which takes place in March and April, the lampreys acquire a brilliant 
metallic lustre; while at the conclusion of the function they generally perish. 
Formerly these lampreys occurred in enoimous quantities in many of the English 
rivers, upwards of three thousand having been taken at Newark in a single night; 
but the numbers in the Thames are now considerably diminished. Thrir chief use 
is as bait for cod and other fish ; for which they are specially adapted on account 
of the ease with which they can be kept alive. Thci’e is nothing calling for special 
notice with regard to the habits of tlie small lamprey. 

Southern In the Southern Hemisplu re the family is represented by three 

Lampreys, genera, in one of which there is a single species {Mordacia mordax) 
common to the coasts of Chili and Tasmania ; while in a second (Geotria) there is 
one Chilian and another South Australian species. The first of these tvro genera 
agrees with the typical representatives of the family in the continuity between 



HAG-FISH (f nat. Bizu). 


the second dorsal and caudal fins, but differs in having two groups of three-cusped 
teeth above the aperture of the mouth ; whereas in the second genus the two fins 
above-mentioned are separate, and there is a four-lobed plate above the mouth. 
Some of these lampreys grow to a length of a couple of feet ; and in the adults of 
some or all of them the skin of the throat is so much expanded as to fonii a kind 
of pouch. The third genus {ExonnerfaH) appears to be known only by two 
examples from the Atlantic side of South America, one of which was picked up 
in the streets of Buenos Aires iii 18G7, while the second was obtained from the 
Bay of Monte Video in 1890. With the exception that the dentition is of a 
peculiar type, very little is knowm as to the structure of this rare fonn. It will 
not fail to be noticed that the remarkable geographical distribution of these 
southern lampreys is paralleled by that of certain fresh-water fishes already 
described, with the exception that there is no instance among the latter where 
a species is common to Australia and South America. 

The hag-fishes, of which there are two genera, constitute a 
Hai:-FiBheB. (^Myxinidce) distinguished from the last by the nasal sac 

having a posterior duct wduch perforates the palate; the single external nasal 
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aperture being situated above the mouth at the extremity of the head, which is 
furnished with four pairs of barbels. The mouth is devoid of lips, the palate 
is provided with a single median tooth, and there are two comb-like series of 
rasping teeth on the tongue. The gill-apertures, or aperture, are situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the head ; and each gill-pouch has a separate duct opening 
into the oesophagus. The sides of the abdomen carry a row of mucous sacs, and 
there is no spiral valve to the intestine. The large eggs are invested in a horny 
envelope, furnished with threads for adhesion. In the true hag-fishes, of which 
tlie common species (Myxine gliitinoaa) is found on the coasts of Europe and 
North America, there is but a single gill-opening on each side of the abdomen, 
leading by means of six ducts to as many gill-pouclies. Anotlier species has been 
recorded from the extremity of South America ; and the range of the genus also 
includes Japan. In the second genus (Bdellostoma), of which there are two species 
from the coasts of the South Pacific, there are six or more gill-openings on each 
side, each communicating by a separate duct with a gill-chamber. All these 

creatures are marine, and are freciuently found deeply 
buried in the bodies of fishes, more es})ecially members 
of the cod family, into which tliey bore for the purpose 
of feeding on the fltish. They are totally blind, and 
secrete vast quantities of slime, wdiich seriously inter- 
feres with fishing in localities where these creatures 
abound. Met with in the fjoids of Norway at a depth 
of about 70 fathoms, hag-fishes have been dredged from 
depths of nearly 350 fathoms. 

Primeval The Old Red Sandstone of Caitliness 

Lampreys, yielded the skeletons of a small limb- 

less creature (Palwosjjondylvs), which there is little 
doubt must be regarded as one of the forerunners of 
the modem lampreys. Measuring only about a couple 
of inches in length, these skeletons show a well-calcifie<] 
skull, wdiile the notochord is surrounded by a series of 
calcified rings, and the tail has a large fin, of w'hich the 
supports on the upper side are forked like those of 
lampreys. The front of the head has a circular opening 
BuaHTLT ENLARGED RESTORATION surroundcd with a ring of tentacles (rfc, /(■), probably 
OF THE SKELETON OF THE corrcspondiug to tlio uosc of a modern lamprey; the 
Traqiiair. opening ot the nose itself {n) appears to be single ; and 

there are a pair of plates (.r) behind the head not 
improbably representing gill - plates. It may be confidently assumed that this 
little creature is but one among a series of lost types. 




CHAPTER 11. 


The Armoured Primeval Vertebrates, — Subclass Ostracophori. 

A GROUP of remarkable armoured formt^ from tlie Palajozoic rocks formerly 
placed among the fishes, are now regarded as probably constituting a subclass of 
the class typically represented by the lampreys, although it must be confessed 
that we have at present no evidence of the links which, on this view, must be 
supposed to have connected the two groups. Strange in form, and utterly unlike 
any living animals, tliese primeval armoured vertebrates are characterised by the 
great development of the external skeleton, the head and fore-part of the body 
being protected by huge bone-like plates. There are no hard structures to the 
mouth, and there arc, at most, but rudimental indications of arches for the support 
of limbs, while the notochord is persistent. They may be divided into three chief 
groups ; and one of the most curious features connected with the first of these is 
the apparent structural identity of one layer of its shield with a layer found in 
the investment of the living king-crabs. 

The simplest of these armoured forms is typified by the genus 
Pteraspls. of tlie Devonian rocks, a partial restoration of which is 

given in the annexed figure. In these creatures the head and fore-part of the 
body are protected both above and beneath by shields; wliile the tail, in some 
cases at least, is scaled. The structure of the shield is curious, each plate consist- 
ing of an outer and inner hard layer, between which is a thick stratum of 
polygonal chambers, perforated by delicate tunnels of the sensory canal-system 
of the skin ; all tlie 
layers lacking the ele- 
ments of tni(i bone, and 
the outer surface being 
marked with fine con- 

. . ,.p, PAHTJAI. IIE8TOKATION OF Pteraspui. 

centric Striai. i lie eyes (From a. S. Wootlward, Cat. Foss, Fish, llril, Mus,) 

are lateral and widely 

separated, and towards the hinder end of the Iwick shield (which is provided with 
a spine) there is an aperture on each si<]e for the escape of water from a gill- 
cavity. Although nothing is known as to the form and stmeture of the nose 
and mouth, the nostrils must evidently have been placed near the mouth on tlie 
under surface of the head. A pit between the eyes probably marks the site 
of a rudimental median eye ; and the structure of the un<ler surface of the shield 
indicates the presence of separated gill-pouches, which were probably supported 
by arches. From an examination of the whole structure of the remains, Mr. A. S. 
Woodward is of opinion that the shield probably covered “ a truly fish-like head ; 
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and if it was not for the invariable absence of limbs and jaws, and the forward 
position of the breathing apparatus in Pteraapia and its allies, these animals might 
be placed, without hesitation, in the class of fishes. The possibility that limbs and 
jaws were present, but not calcified enough to be preserved, must, however, be 
borne in mind; while the negative e\ddence on this subject, and the want of 
information as to the nature of the tail, are factors necessitating caution in the 
determination of affinities.” 

OepiuOaipiB. family of the group is typified by the genus Cepholaapia, 

in which the front shield appears to be confined to the head and gill- 
region, and consists of a single piece, rounded or pointed in front, abruptly 
truncated behind, and with the rounded margin bent inwards below to form an 
ornamented flattened rim. Of the triple-layered shield, the inner layer is bony, 
the thick middle one solid, although traversed by a network of blood-vessels, while 
the upper one is tuberculated and resembles teeth in structure. The eyes are placed 
close together in the middle of the shield, the nostrils must have had much thti 
same position as in Pteraapia, and at the back of the shield there occurs on each 
side a small flap which must be regarded as a gill-cover. Immediately behind the 

shield commences the 
ordinary scaling of 
the body, without any 


RESTORATION OF Ceph(dcL8pis. (Froiii Woodward, C(tt, Foss, Fisk. Brit. Mus.) fins appear, 

indeed, to be totally 

absent, although a dorsal and a caudal fin, stiffened by little elongated scales in 
place of rays, are present. The large, deep, quadrangular scales covering the body 
form a series of interlocking rings, doubtless corresponding in the living state to 
the underlying muscle-plates of the body. 

PtericsiittiyB third modification of the group, as represented by the 

Devonian Pterichthya, agrees in the general structure of the shield 
with certain members of the last section in which there is no dividing line between 
the head-shield and the united scales of the body. The head is, however, sharply 
defined from the body; and the armour, instead of being simple, consists of a 
number of overlapping plates arranged symmetrically to one another. An 
important point of distinction from 
all the preceding forms is to be 
found in the presence of a pair of 
hollow limb-like pectoral append- 
ages, jointed near the middle. A 
small movable plate between the 
eyes seems to have lodged a median 
eye ; another movable plate on the 
cheek appears to represent the gill- 
cover ; and a pair of loose jaw-plates on the lower surface of the front of the head, 
in some forms at least, are finely toothed on the hinder border ; but nothing 
definite is known with regard to the nature of the nose, mouth, and jaws. 



RESTORATION OP PTERTCHTHTS. (From Traquair.) 
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The arrangement of the median fins is generally similar to that obtaining in 
the second family. With regard to the true nature of the pectoral appendages. 
Mr. Woodward writes that they are commonly considered “ as homologous with 
the paired pectoral fins of fishes, and certainly in their mode of fixation to the 
trunk there is much to favour that supposition; but the discovery of an allied 
organism in the Devonian of Spitzbergen suggests the wisdom of suspending 
judgment. The dorsal body -shield of the latter is simpler than that of 
Pteriehthys, but the arrangement of the plates on the ventral aspect h identical, 
and there are also hollow pectoral appfuidages. "J liese appendages, however, are 
merely simple triangular spines, firmly fixed by suture to processes of the body- 
armour; and if they are an inferior or special condition of the ordinarily movable 
arms, it seems not unlikely tliat those arms will prove to be diftertuit in origin 
from the paired limbs of fishes.’* 



CHAPTER III. 


The Lahoblets, — S ubkiugdom PROTOCHORDATA. 
Class Leptooardii. 



COMMON LANCBLET, SINGLY, AND IN A CHAIN ( liat. size). 


With the curious semitransparent little creatures known as lancelets, formings 
the only family (Branchiostcyniatidaf) and genus of the class to which they belong, 
we leave the Vertebrates and come to the lower group of Protochordates ; all of 
which retain the three essential vertebrate features mentioned on p. 549. First 
described by the German naturalist Pallas in 1778, from a specimen captured on 
the Cornish coast, the common lancelet {Branchiostoma lanceolatuin) was referred 
to that refuge for the destitute, the Mollusca, where it remained till 1834, when it 
was rediscovered by Costa, on the Neapolitan coast, who gave the name of 
Branchio&tomfi, and placed it among the fishes, in the neighbourhood of the 
lampreys and hags. It was again discovered by Yarrcll in 1836, who assigned the 
title of Amphioxws, and was the first to recognise the existence of a cartilaginous 
vertebral column, or notochord. The upper figure of our illustration shows the 
pointed extremities of the body, and also a number of chevron-shaped lines, witli 
their angles directed forwards, these being the partitions dividing the longitudinal 
mass of muscle clothing each side of the body into a series of segments. And it is 
due to this segmented stracture that the lancelet is enabled to swim so speedily as 
it does, its progress being effected by serpentine movements of the body. Paired 
fins are wanting ; but the back is provided with a continuous dorsal fin, expanded 
posteriorly into a caudal fin, and continued forwards to join the ring of feelers, or 
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tentacles, growing from the margin of the hood-like expansion of skin which 
surrounds the mouth. The notochord extends to the anterior and posterior 
extremities of the body, reaching beyond the muscle-plates, and likewise in advance 
of the front extremity of the overlying nerve-chord ; the latter feature being 
peculiar to the lancelet. An aperture distant about two-thirds of the whole length 
from the head, and opening in the middle linti of the lower surface of the body, is 
the outlet of a large cavity, or atrial chamber, surrounding most of the internal 
organs, and especially the large pharynx; and the vent, as in many tadpoles, is 
situated high up on the left side, near the hinder end of the body. The reproduc- 
tive organs, which form oval structures lying below the nmsolo-plates, differ from 
those of the Vertebrates in tluit they consist of a large number of perfectly distinct 
chambers, corresponding to the muscle-segments of the region of the body along 
which they extend. In connection with the tins, it should be observed tliat, except 
at its two extremities, th(i dorsal fin is supported by a series of gelatinous rays, each 
lying in a chamber of its own ; while the ventral portion of the caudal fin has a paired 
series of similar supports. In young and transparei\t examples, the pharynx, or tliat 
portion of the alimentary tract immediately behind the mouth, is distinctly visible 
throiigli the walls of tlie bodj^, and can 1x5 seen to be perforated on each side by a very 
large number of vertical gill-slits, opening into tlie atrial chamber. In the living 
creature an almost continuous current of water is drawn, for the purpose of breath- 
ing and feeding, through the mouth into tlie pharynx, whence it escapes by means of 
the gill-slits into the atrial cliamber, from which it is dischaiged through the pore. 
Unlike even the lowest Vert(‘bratt‘S, lancehits have no cartilaginous skull; the only 
solid stinicture in the head taking th(5 form of a ring of cartilage in the hood surround- 
ing the mouth, which gives off a series of jirocesses for the support of the feelers. 
Although pai7*e<l eyes, as well as organs of hearing, are totally wanting in tliese 
strange little creatures, Ji pigmeiit-s))ot at the front (jnd of tlie nerve-tube represents 
a median eye; behind which is a small nasal pit, communicating in the laiva by 
means of a small pore with the front of the nerve-tube. With regard to tlie other 
soft-parts, it will suffice to mention that tht5 anterior (extremity of the nerve-tube 
is not exjianded to form a true brain ; an<l that tlie heart is represented nuToly by 
a series of pulsating dilatations of the great blood-vessel ; the blood itself b(*iiig 
devoid of colour. 

Lancelets arc* representc5d by some eiglit or nine species, all of which may be 
included in a single genus; altliough oiu5 from the Bahamas is peculiar on account 
of the unsymmetrical aiTangenient of its reproductive organs. Essentially littoral 
forms, inhabiting shallow w'ater, esjiecially where the bottom is sandy, these 
creatures have an almost universal distribution on thcj temperate and tropical 
coasts, although they are often curiously local. The European form has been 
recorded from Scandinavia, Heligolaml, the English Channel, France, tlus Mcjdi- 
terranean, and Chesapeake Ikiy, growing to an unusual sizci in French waters. 
Other species occur on the Atlantic and Pacific sliores of North and South 
America, as well as on the coasts of Australia, Japan, Ceylon, and the Fiji Islands. 
Mr. A. Willey remarks that the lancelet “ jxissesses an (5xtraordinary capacity for 
burrowing in the sand of the seashore or sea-bottom. If an individual be dropped 
from the hanrl on to a mound of w^et sand, which has just been dre<lged out of the 
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water, it will burrow its way to the lowest depths of the sand-hillock in the 
twinkling of an eye. Its usual modus vivendi is to bury the whole of its body in 
the sand, leaving only the mouth with the expanded buccal cirri [tentacles] pro- 
truding. When obtained in this position in a glass jar, a constant inlBowing current 
of water, in which food-particles are involved, can be observed in the neighbour- 
liood of the upstanding mouths. The food consists almost entirely of microscopic 
plants (diatoms, desmids, etc.) and vegetable ddbris . . . Occasionally it emerges 
from its favourite position in the sand, and after swimming about for some time it 
will sink to the bottom, and there recline for a longer or shorter period upon its 
side on the surface of the sand. When resting on tlie sand, it is unable to maintain 
its equilibrium in the same position as an ordinary fish would do, but invariably 
topples over on its side, — indifferently, the right or left ; ” this inability to maintain 
its balance being due to the absence of certain structures of the internal ear, to 
which this function is assigned in fishes. According to another observer, lancelets 
occasionally attach themselves to another by their mouths in a chain-like manner, 
as represented in our illustration. That lancelets indicate an extremely archaic 
type, and also that they are more nearly allied to the Vertebrates than to the 
Invertebrates, may be considered certain ; although there is still a difference of 
opinion whether they should be looked upon as simple or degraded forms. 



CHAPTER IV, 


The Sea-Squirts or Ascidiaks, — Class Tunioata. 



A LEATHERY FIXED SEA-SQJJIIT, MicrOCOSmUS (uat. siZC). 


Externally, scarcely any creatures are more unlike the lancelet than those 
fixed marine animals commonly known as sea-squirts, and technically as ascidians, 
or tunicates. Nevertheless, in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, the 
relationship is probably closer than tliat existing between the foimer animal and 
the larva of a lampi’ey, in spite of the much greater external i*cscmblance between 
the two latter. It is, however, when we dissect a sea-squii*t that wo meet with 
structures recalling certain features in the anatomy of the lancelet ; while to find 
evidence of the chordate affinities of the former, we have to go back to its larval 
condition. In the adult condition, writes Mr. Willey, most of the sea-squirts are 
sedentaiy animals, remaining fixed for their lifetime on one spot, whether attached 
to rocks, stones, shells, or seaweeds, from which they are incapable of moving. 
There are, however, several very extraordinary genera of ascidians, which swim or 
float about perpetually in the open ocean, and have become adapted in the extremest 
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manner to a purely pelagic environment.” As there are both simple and compound 
fix^d ascidians, so there are two similar types among the pelagic forms ; but some 
of the latter are complicated by an alternation of generations, the one generation 
being a simple form, whereas in the other generation the units are aggregated into 
chains, as shown in our Plate of the creatures known as salpae. Among the 
compound fixed types the colonies, as they are termed, consist of a number of 
individuals produced by budding from a single parent-stock ; such colonies freciuently 
attaining very large dimensions, and being remarkable for their brilliant coloration, 
although in other cases tltey merely form thin incrustations on the surface of various 
marine objects. Other forms, on the contrary, are merely connected at their bases 
b}^ a common creeping root-like base, from which new buds are from time to time 
given otF, the individuals being otherwise froc.^ 



A LEATHERY SEA-SQUIRT, WITH ONE SIDE OF THE OUTER TUNIC REMOVED (liat. size). 

Structure Of Externally a'^ simple sea-squirt, like the one {A. micnwQsmus) re- 
AeddiaiLB. presented in the first illustration, has been aptly compared to a leather 
bottle with two spouts; these spouts forming funnel-shaped projections, one of 
which generally situated at a higher level than the other — takes in water, which is 
discharged from the second. The whole organism is invested in an external tunic, 
varying much in stinicture, but being frequently warty, and generally opaque, 
although in the salprn it is transparent. A remarkable feature connected with 
this outer tunic is that it contains a substance — cellulose — identical in composition 
with that forming the cell-walls of plant-tissues. On cutting through the outer 
tunic, we come, as in our second illustration, to an underlying muscular tunic, 
forming the true body -wall, and consisting externally of an epidermis underlain 
by interlacing muscular fibres. In the illustration, a indicates the inhalent, and 
h the exhalent orifice of this inner tunic. On cutting into the inner tunic, we find 
a large so-called atrial cavity, enclosing to a great extent the viscera, and com- 
municating with the exterior by means of the exhalent orifice. The inhalent 
orifice, or mouth, communicates, on the other hand, directly with the exceedingly 

1 Strictly Rpeaking, the term ** individual *’ includes all the units produced by budding from a common stock, 
but it is more convenient to use it in the ordinary sense. 
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large pharynx or branchial chaiiiW, which extends nearly to the hinder end of 
the body, and is perforated by a vast number of gill-openings, through which the 
water taken in at the mouth passes into the atrial chamber. Instead of passing 
directly into the latter chamber with the water, the food is caught up in a mass of 
slime, and carried round the base of the mouth-tube until it reaches the entrance 
to the (Esophagus, which lies near the hinder end of the dorsal surface of the 
branchial chamber. Hence it passes into the stomach, and along tlie intestine, 
which forms a U-shaped curve turned away from the .doi’sal aspect; the vent 
opening on the same aspect into the atrial cavity below ffce exhalont orifice. With 
regard to the nervous and circulatorj^ system, it will suffice to say that there is a 
large nerve-ganglion embedded in the tissue of the inner tunic, and lying on the 
dorsal surface of the body between the inhalent and exhalent orifices ; and true 
blood-vessels are wanting, the blood merely flowing through a series of spaces in 
the muscles and other tissues of the body and between the viscera, and the heart 
forming a dilated tube. Unlike the higher Chordates, all the ascidians are 
herniaplirodite ; tlie reproductive organs frequently lying within the loop of the 
intestine, and discharging into the atrial cavity alongside of the vent. A remark- 
able physiological feature of tlie group is to be found in the periodical reversal 
of the action of the heart; the blood being driven for a certain time in one 
direction, after which the heart makes a short pause, and then propels it in an 
opposite course. 

In addition to certain other stinictural features, into the consideration of which 
it would be impossible to enter in a w'ork of the present nature, the essential 
resemblance b(>tween the adult sea-squirts and the lancelets is to be found in the 
possession by both of a pharynx perforated by a largo number of gill-openings, 
which convert it into a branchial chamlier, opening into an atrial cavity instead of 
directly to the exterior. Several of the differences between the two, such as the 
hermaphrodite reproduction and the bent intestine of tlie sea-squirts, are probably 
due to their s(^ssile habits, since sucli features are characteristic of most fixed 
organisms. Other points of difference are to be foun<] in the absence of segmentation, 
and the want of a dorsal nerve-tulx) and notochord in the adult ascidian, although, 
as we shall .see, a remnant of tlie latter c xists in the tail during the larval condition. 

All ascidians, whether fixed or free in the adult condition, go 
through a free-swimming larval stage, during a part of which they 
develop a tail containing a notoeliord and nerve-tube; and as this feature is all 
iinporiant from a morphological ]>oint of view, it must be mentioned here, although 
necessarily in a very brief manner. Generally the larval condition lasts but a 
short time ; and this may be the reason for the development of the tail, as a 
powerful swimming organ would seem to be essential in order to enable the 
creature to reach a spot suitable for its permanent existence. During its develop- 
ment a groove makes its appearance on one surface of the ascidian (smbryo, the 
large cells on the side of which grow inwards so as to enclose a tube, corresponding 
to the nerve-tube of Vertebrates, beneath which is the notochord. When of an 
oval shape, and while still contained in its investing membrane, the embryo assumes 
a ventral curvature, and at the same time produces a long tapering tail, wliich 
eventually becomes coiled round it. In addition to certain other stinictures, this 
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outgrowing tail includes the nerve-tube and the notochord; and in some forms 
contains the only muscles developed at all. Subsequently a rudimentary brain, 
corresponding to a simple structure in the lancelet, makes its appearance; and 
likewise an unpaired eye, agreeing precisely in structure and mode of develop- 
ment with the rudimental median eye of the tuatera. After certain other 
changes, among which the development of a stomach and intestine are included, 
the. larva is ready to burst from its membranes, which it does by spasmodic 



A CAUTILAGINOUS FIXED SEA-SQUIRT, PhalUmu (nat. size). 


jerkings of the tail; and it thereupon starts on a free-swimming existence. 
Before long the cellular structure of the notochord in the tail begins^ to disappear 
by the formation of vacuities ; and eventually the whole structure becomes filled 
with gelatinous matter. After a brief free existence it fixes itself by its muzzle to 
some submarine object, with the tail stretched out and generally motionless. In 
a short time this appendage commences to shorten, and finally disappears, by being 
drawn up into the body of the developing sea-squirt and absorbed. A further 
process of development results in the production of the perfect sea-squirt ; but it 
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would be quite foreign to the scope of this work to enter into the details of the 
metamorphosis ; and we may conclude this portion of our subject by stating that 
ascidians are probably the degenerate descendants of permanently free-swimming 
forms provided with a complete notochord and nerve-tube ; both of wliich structures 
are now in most cases only temporarily retained in the tails of the larv«B. 

Typical According to the classification adopted by Professor Herdman, 

Aaddiaas. the tunicates may be divided into three ordei*s, the first of which is 
known as the Ascidiacea. This group includes both fixed and pelagic simple and 
compound types, none of which are provided in the adult state with a tail and 
retain no trace of a notochord ; the free-8wi:iiming fonoas constituting colonies, and 
the simple types being generally fixed. The outer tunic is permanent and well 
developed, generally increasing with the ag(^ of the individual ; and the muscular 
structure of the inner tunic takes the fcrui of an irregular network, and never of 
hoop-like bands. The walls of the large branchial chamber are perforated by 
numerous slits, opening into a single ati*ial cavity, which in turn communicates 
with the exterior by means of the exhalent aperture of the tunic ; the vent opening 
into the atrial cavity. Many of the forms reproduce their kind by budding, and in 
most the sexually produced embryo develops into a tailed larva. The order is 
divided into three subordinal groups, of which the first — Ascidiae Simplices — 
includes fixed (rarely unattacliod, but never free-swimming) and generally solitary 
forms, which very raiely reproduce by budding. When colonies occur, each of 
their indivi<lual members has a distinct outer tunic of its own, the whole society 
never being buried in a common investing mass. Four families arc contained in 
this suborder, each represented by a large number of genera. Omitting mention 
of the first family, we may take as an example of the second (Cyiitltiidw) the 
genus Microcosm iJbs, of which specimens are shown in the figures on pp. 5G1, 562. 
As a family, these sea-s(juirts are characterised by being usually attached, and 
sometimes stalked, altliough rarely free. The outer ianic is generally membranous 
or leathery, but occasionally cartilaginous or covered with sand ; while the inhalent 
aperture is usually, and the exhalent aperture invariably, provided with four lobes, 
mefiting together at the centre. The l)ranchial chamber is longitudinally folded, 
with its gill-slits straight; siid the tentacles may be either single or compound. 
In the figured genus the boriy is attached and sessile, and the tunic, which is not 
incrusted with a continuous coat of sand, is thin, leather^-, and tough ; both its 
apertures having four lobes, and the tentacles being compound. As an example? of 
the family As(yidii(l(^ we may take the vrell-knowii Pkaliu^ia mammillaUf, from 
the seas of Nortli -Western EiirojH? ami the Mediten’anean, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and is the sole representative of its gtmus. In the 
family to which it belongs, the body is attached and usually sessile, although 
rarely stalked; the inlialent aperture generally has eight, and the exhalent six 
lobes ; and, as a rule, the outer tunic is either gelatinous or cartilaginous, although 
it may be horny. The branchial chamber is devoid of folds, with the gill-slits 
either straight or curved ; and the tentacles are simple and thread-like. In the 
figured genus the body is erect ancl attached, and the outer tunic of a cartilaginous 
nature ; its surface being mammillate<l in a very characteristic manner. It may 
be mentioned here that all the simple sea-squirts of this group, when touched, emit 
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a jet of water; and that some of them, like the one figured on p. 561, are used as 
articles of food. To the same subfamily as Phalhiaia also belongs the extensive 
genus Ascidia, in which the outer tunic is soft and flexible, instead of being 
cartilaginous. A totally distinct subfamily is, however, indicated by the remark- 
able deep-sea genus Hypobythius, of which the two known species were obtained 
at depths varying from six hundred to two thousand nine hundred fathoms, 
during the voyage of the Challenger. Here we find the cup-shaped or pear-like 
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PEAR-SUAPED ASCIDIAN, JJ tfpobijthius imt. size). 



body attached by a longer or shorter stem ; while the apertures are circular and 
not closed by lobes. The outer tunic is cartilaginous, but soft and thin, although 
thickened in places to form plates. The internal longitudinal bars usually found 
in the branchial chamber are wanting in this genus ; the gill-slits ar6‘ small and 
irregularly placed ; and the viscera form a compact irregular mass on the dorsal 
side of this chamber. In the species here figured {H. calycodes), which is from 
the North Pacific, the stem is of great length, and the outer tunic thickened so 
as to form a number of nodules or plates ; but in the South Atlantic form {H. 
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moseleyi) the stem is much shelter, and there is only a single plate, situated on 
the dorsal side. Of very large dimensions, these deep-sea asciclians are decidedly 
the most beautiful members of the class, and present some jvseiiiblance to the 
glass-sponges. A totally different type of structure is presentcHl by the last family 
{Clavelinidcv) of the suborder, in which the body of each individual is attached 
by its posterior end, and usually by means oi a stalk, to a creeping basal stolon, 
or common mass, from which young individuals produced by budding. The 
outer tunic, wliich is usually thin and transparent, is in most cases gelatinous, 
although occasionally cartilaginous; and its circular apertui*es are but seldom 
distinctly lobed. Folds are wanting in the branchial ciiaiidHir, but longitudinal 
bars may be present, although these lack the papilhe found in the preceding 
family ; ami the gill-slits are straight. The tentacles resemble tliose of the last 
family in their simple, thread-like form; but the digestive tract is usually 
extended behind the branchial chamber to form an abilomen. In addition to 
the ordinary sexual reproduction, colonies may be formed by budding from the 
common stolon. Ten genera are included in the family, from among which the 
typical Clavdina is selected for illustration. Here the bodj' is elongated and 
club-shaped, but with no peduncle beyond the abdomen, and is attached to a 
delicate, branched, creeping stolon, from which arise 
the buds. The thin outer tunic is gelatinous or 
cartilaginous, with its circular apeiiures devoid of 
lobes. The inner tunic is likewise thin, with its 
muscles mainly longitudinal ; and the intestinal tract 
is exten<led to form a well-maiked abdomen. In its 
restricted sense, the genus includes only half a dozen 
small species from North-Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean ; the one here figured {(■. If 'jmdiformis) 
being characterised by the yellow or brown lines on 
the region known as the thorax. 

The second subord<;r of tlio typical soa-s(|uirts — 

Ascidim Compositai — includes fixed fonns which repro- 
<luce by buds so as to constitute* colonies in which the 
individuals are buried in a common investing mass, ami thus possess no separate 
tunics. The group includes se,ven families ; and Professor Henhnan remarks that 
as many of these have originated independently from simple forms, the whole 
assemblage is to a certain extent an artificial one. In the first family (Botryllidcb) 
the colonies, as shown in the illustration on p. 508, usually form thin incnista- 
tions on seaweeds or stones, although they occasionally take the shape of thick 
fleshy masses ; tluj individuals being arranged so as to fortn either circles or ellips«*s, 
or in branching lines. The common apertures of discharge are distinct, and usually 
furnished with lobes; the individual units are short, and show no division of 
the body into regions; and the outer tunic, wliich is usually soft, is traversed 
by numerous vessels with large terminal knobs. Internal longitudinal bars are 
present in the large and well-developed branchial chamber, in which the gill-slits 
are numerous ; and the simple tentacles do not exceed sixtec;n in number. Budding 
may take place either from the sides of the units constituting the colony or from 
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the vessels in the tunic. Among the five genera constituting the family, the 
typical Botryllus (figured on p. 572) has the colony thin and incrusting, with the 

individuals arranged in a circular manner, whereas in 
Botrylloidea they form ellipses or branching linea In the 
figured species of the latter (B, albicans), from North- 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean, the colony is 
pure white in colour, but in some it is purple with yellow 
or green markings, and in others yellowish green. As 
an example of forms in which the colony is thick and 
^ massive, we may cite the genus Polycyclus, Passing over 

the second family of the suborder, we come to the third 
^ ^ (Polyclinidai), in which the colony is usually massive, 

being sometimes incrusting, but in other cases lobed, or 
even stalked. The arrangement of the individuals is 
highly variable; and the common apertures of discharge 
are usually inconspicuous. Although of an elongated 
form, the individuals usually differ from those of the 
^ family last noticed by being divided into three regions ; 

the inhalent aperture having six or eight lobes, while the 
exhalent is frequently provided with a tongue-like process. 
The gelatinous or cartilaginous outer tunic is frequently 
stiffened by embedded grains of sand ; and the branchial 
chamber is usually small and poorly developed, with 
minute gill-slits and no internal longitudinal bars. The 
AN iNCRusTiNo AsciDiAN tcntaclcs arc small and not numei*ous ; the digestive tract 
WEED (iiat. size). IS extended posteriorly to a considerable distance beyond 

the extremity of the branchial chamber ; and budding takes 
place from the end of the postalxlominal region. The family is represented by well 
nigh a score of genera, among which Amariiciiim may be selected as an example, 
on account of its numerous species. Here the colony is massive, being sometimes 
^ lobed or stalked ; the mode of arrange- 

ment is usually compound and irregular ; 

/ V., 5^ and the individuals are elongated, with 

lobes to the inhalent orifice, and the 

postabdorniiial region elongated. The 

" ^ species here figured (A. denmm) is from 

- North-Western Europe, and is character- 

^ . , ^ir greyish yellow colour, and 

W the abundance of sand in the tunic; but 

other kinds may be black, orange, or 
a compound ASCIDIAN (Amarudum) in winter t i -x t x* t 

coKomoN (uat. size). or white. In our figure, a shows 

fully active individuals; while those in 

the outer ring indicated by b assume a kind of torpid condition during the winter, 

but give rise to fresh buds in the spring. 

Omitting mention of the remaining families of the group just considered, we 

come to the third and last suborder of the typical ascidians, namely, the phos- 


AN INCRUSTING ASCIDIAN 

{Botrylloides) on a sea- 
weed (uat. size). 
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a compound ASCIDIAN {AmarueXvm) in winter 
CONDITION (uat. size). 
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phorescent ascidians, — A. Luciae. These are represented solely by the genus 
PyrosoTna, which is thus the only member of the family Pyrosomatidai. These 
ascidians are free-swimming pelagic forms, reproducing by buds in such a manner 
as to form colonies in the shape of a sac ; such colonies sometimes attaining huge 
dimensions. In the sack thus formed the constituent individuals are embedded in 
such a manner that all their inhalent apertures open on its outei* surface, while 
their exhalent orifices are situated within the cylinder; the moutli of the sac 
forming the common discharging aperture. The apertiix’e^ of the units are not 
lobed; and the outer tunic is gelatinous and transparent, containing no hard 
spicules, but provided with numerous minute cells. The branchial chamber is 
well-developed, and the tentacles are simple. The first four individuals of the 
colony grow in the form of buds from a rudimentary sexually-developed larva ; 
the subsequent increase taking place by bndtling from a ventral posterior stolon. 
The genus is represented only by four species, in one of which (P. clegans) the 
individuals form regular oblique rows in the walls of the sac, while in the other 
three they are arranged irregularly. The largest of all is P. spinomim, from the 
Atlantic, in which the total length of the colony may be upwards of four feet ; this 
species being distinguished by the surface of the sac being provided only with 
short sliarp spines, instead of witli large processes of the tunic. It is to these 
ascidians that the most beautiful phosphorescence of tropical seas is due, each colony, 
when stimulatojd by a touch or sliake of the water, giving forth a brilliant ball of 
bluish light, which lasts for several seconds, as the organism floats along beneath 
the surface, and then suddenly disappears. A colony is figured on p. 576. 

Describing the luminosity produced by these ascidians, Bennett states that on 
one occasion in the Australian seas, when he reached the deck, he observed a “ broad 
and extensive sheet of phosphorescence, extending in a direction from east to west, 
as far as the eye could reach. The luminosity was confined to the range of animals 
in this shoal, for there was no similar light in any otl^er direction. I immediately 
cast the towing-net over the stern of the ship, as wo approached nearer the 
luminous streak, to ascertain the cause of this extraordinary and so limited 
phenomenon. The ship soon cleaved through the brilliant mass, from which, 
by the disturbance, strong flashes of light were emitted ; and the shoal, judging 
from the time the vessel took in passing through the mass, may liave been a mile 
in breadth. The passage of the v(‘ssel through them increased th(i light around to 
a far stronger degree, illuminating the ship. On taking in the towing-net, it was 
found half filled with Pyromma. which shone with a pale, greenish light; and 
there were also a few shell-fish in the net at the same time. After the mass had 
been passed through, the light was still si*en asteni, until it became invisible in tht? 
distance.” Frequently the phosphorescence is intermittent, ptjriods of luminosity 
alternating with intervals of darkm;ss. Moseley writes tliat during th(i voyage 
of the Challenger, “ a giant PyroHorna was caught by us in tlu^ <leep-sea trawl. 
It was like a great sac, with its walls of jelly about an inch in tlnckness. It was 
4 feet in length, and 10 inches in diameter. When a Pyrosoma is stimulated by 
having its surface touched, the phosphorescent light breaks out at first at the 
point stimulated, and then spreads over the surface of the colony as the stinlulus 
is transmitted to the surrounding animals. I wrote my name with my finger on 
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the surface of the giant Pyrosoma, as it lay on deck in a tub at night, and my 
name came out in a few seconds in lettei’s of fire.” 

Hon-iiumlnous With the exception of the family j'ust mentioned, and also of a 
Pelagic Aacldia2i8.^0QQ];]^j one which constitutes the third order, the present ordinal 
group — termed the Thaliacea — includes the whole of the free-swimming pelagic 
representatives of the class. Either simple or compound in structure, these 
ascidians lack both a tail and a notochord in the adult, but have a persistent 
outer tunic, which may be either feebly or fully developed. In the inner tunic 
the muscles are arranged in the form of more or less nearly complete circular 
bands, the contraction of which forms the motive agency of the creatures. The 
branchial chamber has either tvro large openings, or a number of smaller gill-slits, 
leading to a single atrial cavity ; the latter communicating with the exterior by 
the exhalent aperture, and the vent opening within it. In all the members of the 
group an alternation of generations takes place; and this may be further com- 
plicated by the individuals of a single generation being unlike one another. 
During one period of existence temporary colonies may be formed, but these never 
increase by the budding of the constituent units, which eventually separate from 
one another and disperse. 



AN INDIVIDUAL OF A CHAIN-SALPA. 

«, inlialeut, and 6, exhalent, orifice ; d, gill ; c, c, viscera ; /, eye (?) ; <7, pedicle of union (nat. .size). 


The well-known salpm form a suborder — Hemimyaria — characterised by the 
formation of temporai'y colonies in the sexual generation, and represent a family 
{Salpidw) distinguished by the muscular bands of the inner tunic being incomplete 
on the lower surface of the lx)dy. Pelagic in habit, and transparent in structure, 
salpfe have been not inaptly compared to a barrel with both ends knocked out ; 
and really consist of little more than a huge pharynx, swimming through the 
water, and taking in large mouthfuls of the same at each contraction of its 
muscles. Through the hollow, to below the hinder aperture, runs obliquely a 
rod-like gill {d) from above the mouth, although this is too narrow ^to interfere 
with the free flow of the water ; while the lower surface of the interior of the 
creature is furnished vrith a ciliated slime-secreting band, corresponding to the 
structure known in other ascidians and the lancelet as the endostyle. It may hero 
be well to mention that in the lancelet the structure in question is an elongated 
gland situated at the base of the pharynx, and against which the ends of the 
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gill-bars abut. The only part of the salpa that is not transparent is the thick 
mass of viscera (e, <*) at the hinder end of the body ; wliile the muscular bands, 
by the contraction of which the water is driven through the bari*el, may be 
compared to the hoops of the latter. Externally the whole animal is invested 
with a thick, tough, transparent tunic : and in some forms there are two tail-lik <3 
appendages to the hinder end of the iDody. Such is the structure of a salpa ; but 
there are two generations in the life of these creatures, namely, tin* simple form, 
and the chain-like or aggregate form ; the lirst being shown in the upper, and the 
second in the lower figure of the Plate fiicing p. 501. It will be obscrve<l that 
in the chain the individuals are attached to one another by their upper and lower 
surfaces, and thus have tluise two apei-tures I roe; and when taken from the w^ater 
the whole chain, w'hich is several f(H*t in leiigth, can be easily resolved into its 
component units. The specimen represents d in the annexed figure is one of these 
detached units from a chain, the projection marked y being for the pui^)Ose of 
attachment to the neighbouring individual. Although extremely interesting and 
curious, the whole history of tlie development of salI)^e is so complicated that it is 
almost impossible to explain it fully in a j)opular WM>rk. It may be stated, 
how^ever, that the solitary salpa is born fT*om an (»gg carried wdthin the body of 
one unit of the aggre^gate form, the embryo being nourished by means of a placenta 
from the blood of the parent. On the other hand, the chain-salpa) are produced 
asexually by budding from a stolon within the body of the solitary fonn. In the 
chain-salpa the eggs arise,- hown^ver, at an exceedingly eaidy ijcriod of its develop- 
ment, with the curious result that three geiuu'ations an‘ present at one time in a 
single individual. Thus a solitary salpa has wdthin it the buds of an aggregate 
salpa, the units of which may each contain eggs which wdll ultimately develop 
into the next solitary form. And, as a matter of fact, in a solitary salpa the 
germ -cells of the embryo of the next solitary foi*m are actually visible before the 
development of the stolon wdiich is to give rise to tlr' chain-form. As the stolon 
forms in the body of the latt<*r, it includes within it the mass of germinal cells ; 
and w^hile the former elongates to form the chain of units, the mass of germ-cells 
likewise lengthens, with the r<^sult that a single egg-cell is shut off in each unit 
of the chain. Simi^le salp«*e vary in size from a (juarter of an inch to upwards of 
eight inches ; and in some parts of the ocean-surface are met w'ith in incalculable 
sw'arms. Although more abiniflant in tropical than in thi^ cooler seas, tlieir 
northw^ard i-ange extends Ixyond Sc<3tland and Norway, wd)ih; to the south they 
have been taken below the latitude of Ckpe Honi and the most southern point of 
Australia. Dr. Brooks writes that “ they are almndant only after the water has 
been for some time undisturbed hy wdnds; and as prolonged calms arc most 
frequent in warm seas, those w^aters are most favourable for tht^ development of 
these animals, wdiich multiply with most astonishing rapidity. The smaller species 
are often so abundant that for hundreds of miles any bucketful of water dipped up 
at random, wdll be found to contain hundreds of them. In such places collecting 
with the surface-net becomes impracticable, for almost as soon as tin? net is dropped 
into the w’^atcr, it becomes choked wdth a mass so dense that notliing can enter it.” 
The food of these creatures consists of minute marine organisms, both animal and 
vegetable. In swimming, chain-salpae progress by an undulating, snake-like move- 
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meni Usually, the family is divided into the two genera Salpa and Cycldaalpa, the 
latter being distinguished by having the digestive tract coiled up; but some writers 
have divided the first of these two into several subgeneric groups. A second family 
is represented by the very imperfectly known genus Octacnemvs, dredged at depths 
of between one and two thousand fathoms in the South Pacific ; the body being 
much flattened, and probably attached by one extremity. Nothing is known as 
to the life-history of this singular form. 

The second suborder — Cyclomyaria — of the free-swimming non-luminous as- 
cidians takes its name from the muscular bands of the inner tunic forming perfect 
rings, and is typically represented by the genus Doliolum. The life-historj*' is 
complicated by polymorphism; the tailed larva developing into a sexless form, 
the buds from which give rise to nutritive units, fostering units, and reproductive 
units. In the typical genus all the muscles form encircling hoops, and the three 
forms of the sexual generation occur together on one stolon, or outgrowth ; but in 
Anchinici there are only two complete muscular rings, and the three forms of the 
sexual generation are produced successively. 

Tailed frcc-swimming form known as Appendicularia is the type 

* of the third and last order — Larvacea — of the class, all the members 
of which are characterised by the possession in the adult state of large tail-like 
appendages, furnished with a skeletal axis. These creatures, which are of minute 
size, have not undergone the degeneration so noticeable in the adult of the other 
tunicates, and thus correspond much more closely to the larval stage of the latter. 
A curious feature is the rapid production of a temporary outer tunic, which may 
be shed at any time, and replaced by a second one. There is no separate atrial 
cavity; and the branchial chamber is simply an elongated pharynx, with two 
openings on the lower surface, which correspond to the gill-slits, and are well 
furnished with cilia. The nervous system consists of a large ganglion placed in 
the anterior part of the dorsal surface, followed by a long chord, provided 
with smaller ganglia, and extending backwards over the intestine to reach the 
tail, where it runs along the left side of the skeletal axis. The intestine itself is 
situated behind the branchial chamber, and the vent opens on the inferior or 
ventral aspect of the body in advance of the gill-slits. Neither budding, meta- 
morphosis, nor alternation of generations takes place ; and the reproductive organs 
are situated at the hinder end of the body. The group comprises only the single 
family Appendicvlarvidm, which contains five genera, the names and characters 
of which it will be unnecessary to mention. 



BotryUus (nat. size and enlarged). 



CHAPTER V. 


The Worm-Like Protochobhates, — (■Jass Enteropneusta. 


_ . The last, and at the same time the lowest, yroup of the Proto- 

BftlAJlQKlOSIIU. , ^ 

cliorclates is typically represented by the marine Balanoglossua. 
Living buried in the sand or mud of the soasliore, these worm -like creatures exhale 
peculiar odour I'esembling that of the 
chemical substance tcu-med iodoform, and 
secrete a copious supply of slime, to which 
adhere particles of sand, thus forming 
a protective tube for their todies. At the 
front extremity of the creature, writes 
Mr. Willey, “ there is a long and extremely 



sensitive proboscis, wliich is capable of 
great contraction and extension, and is in 
the living animal of a brilliant yellow 
oi* orange colour. Behind the proboscis 



follows a w^ell-marked collar-region, con- # ^ 

sisting externally of a collai’-like expansion / ^ ^ 

of the integument, with fr<H^ anterior and ^ 

postei'ior margins overlapping the base ^ 

of the proboscis in front and the anterior 
portion of the gill -slits behind. (The gill- 

slits are seen in our illustration below^ the a youno BALAnouLoasus (much enlarged). 


collar.) In the ventral middle line, at the 

base of the proboscis, an<l concealed by the collar, is situated the mouth. 
Following behind the collar is tins region of the tnink or body proper, which, 
in the adult of some species, reaches a relatively enonnous length, even extending 
to 2 or 8 feet. The ectodermal covering of the tody consists in general of ciliated 
cells, among which are scattered unicellular mucous glands ; the cilia, however, 
appear to be more prominent on thf^ proboscis than elsewhere. In the region 
of the trunk, which immediately follows upon the collar-region, there are a great 
number of paired openings on the dorsal side of the body placing the anterior 
portion of the digestive tract in communication with the outer world. These are 
the gill-slits, and they are arranged strictly in consecutive pairs to the number 
of upwards of fifty in the adult. In their structure, and more especially in the 
possession of tongue-bars, they bear a remarkable resemblance to the gill-slits of 
the lancelet. This is particularly striking in young individuals. As the adult 
form is approached in the development, the bulk of the gill-slits sinks below the 
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surface, only opening at the latter by small slit-like pores, and thus their true 
character is obscured in superficial view.” On dissection, a rod-like structure, which 
arises as an outgrowth of the alimentary canal above the mouth, is seen projecting 
into the interior of the proboscis; and this rod has been identified with the 
vertebrate notochord. Above this rod, and extending farther back, is a dorsal 
nerve-chord, corresponding to the vertebrate nerve-tube, and having, as in the 
latter, a central canal, at least during the earlier stages of growth. Some distance 
behind the notochord this nerve-tube gives off a descending branch, connecting 
it with a similar chord lying on the ventral aspect of the animal. 

We thus have evidence of the existence in this strange worm-like creature of 
three essentially vertebrate characteristics, namely, gill-slits, a notochord, and a 
nerve-tube ; and it is not a little remarkable that while in the sea-squirts the 
notochord is found in the transitory tail, in Balanoglosms it is situated in the 
anterior extremity, where it extends some distance in advance of the mouth. 
Quite recently it has been shown that the tomaria-larva of one species of Balaim- 
glo88U8 also possesses an entostyle (see p. 570), comparable to that of the lancelet 
and sea-squirts. That the creature under consideration is closely allied to the 
other Protochorda tes, and thus to the Vertebrates, may be considered fairly certain ; 
but there are also indications of afiinity with Norichordates. In the first place, 
while certain species of Balanoglossm pass through the earlier stages of their 
existence without undergoing a metamorjdiosis, in other kinds such a transforma- 
tion takes place ; the young ixiaking its first appearance in the world in the form 
of what is known as a tomaria-larva, or one closely resembling that of a starfish. 
And it is held by competent naturalists that this resemblance must be indicative 
of some kind of genetic relationship between Balanoglomia on the one hand, and 
starfish and sea-urchins on the other. In the second place, there are not wanting 
indications of affinity with the so-called Nemertine wornis, described in the next 
volume; these resemblances presenting themselves in the structure of the outer 
layer of the skin, the presence of a proboscis (kept retracted in the Nemertines), 
as well as in regard to the nervous system, the reproductive organs, and the 
alimentary canal. 

otber Forms. other foims included among the Protochordates are 

Respectively known as CephaloiliscuH and Rhahdoplenra, and bear' 
the same relation to the last as is presented by the compound ascidians to the 
lancelet. Both these curious creatures arc fixed forms, living in societies, repro- 
ducing their kind by means of buds, and having a U-shaped, instead of a straight, 
intestine. Botli are likewise deep-water creatures, the former having been 
dredged in the Straits of Magellan at a depth of two hundred and forty-five 
fathoms, while the latter has been taken off* the Shetlands in ninety, and off* the 
Lofoten Islands in two hundred fathoms. Extremely minute in size, Crplutlodwcus 
lives in colonies, the indivi<lual8 wandering about the tubes of a comtaon house, 
the walls of whicli are composed of a gelatinous material, covered with spiny 
projections, and perforated by numerous apertures for the free circulation of water. 
The mouth is overhung by a large shield-like plate, surmounted by the row of 
plume-like tentacles ; while on the side of the body is a pedicle from which grow 
the buds; locomotion being probably eflFected by means of this pedicle and the 
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mouth-plate. The latter contains a short notochordfil rod ; and tlicre is a single 
pair of gill-slits opening from the pharynx, water being passed into tliis from the 
mouth by the action of the tentaclea In the allied genus RhahdopleuTa the 
individuals which go to form a colony are connected with one anotlier bj" means 
of a common stem, representing the remnants of their original contractile stal ks ; 
this stem gradually drying up with the growth of the colon}’' in the region most 
remote from the living polyps. Each polyp has but a single j plume-like tentacle ; 
and the buds arising from the soft part of the common stem nevir become 
detached. While the nervous system and notochord are essentially the same as in 
ihphalodisciis, gill-slits are w^anting. 

Anoestryof Before making a few brief rcmiarks on this interesting but 

CbordateB. poiploxing subject, it may lx‘ mentiontHl that wdiile ’vve liave no 
satisfactory clue as to the first origin of the notochord, it has been suggested that 
the original function of gill-slits was to carry off the siipt^rfluous W'ater entering 
the mouth with the food ; the connection wdth respiration being a later addition 
to these sti’uctures. It is also an impoHant factor in the consideration of this 
subject to bear in mind that the whole of the existing Protochordates are to a 
greater or less extent degenerate types, although they doubtless retain some original 
and simpl(> primitive features. For the prou<l position of the original ancestral 
stock, from whicli have sprung both Protochordates and Vertebrates, there are 
many claimants ; among these Ixang segmented w^orins or annelids, creatures allied 
to the existing king-crab, and star-fishes and sea-urchins. With regard to the 
annelid theory, Mr. Willing very significantly remarks that in this case the doctrine 
of parallelism in dev(dopment has not be(m sufficiently taken into account; and 
that the more complete tlio superficial resemblance between an Anncli<l and a 
Veiiebrate, in the same measure is the parallelism in their developmental liistory 
tlie more striking, and their genetic affinity the more remote. Neitlier is it likely 
that the king-crab line of descent (in spite of the apparent identity in the structure 
of one layer of its shell with that of the Cephalaspidians) wdll hold good. The 
(jvidence in favour of an allian(*<^ between Vertebrates and Echinoderms (sea-urcliins 
and star-fishes), through the intervention of Balanofjlossus, seems, how^cver, to be 
steadily gaining ground. Mr. Willey, for instance, remarks that wdiile it is 
probable that the proximate aiicc*stor of the Vertebrates was a free-swirnming 
creature, intermediate in structure betw’^eeii an ascidian larva and the lancelet, th(i 
ultimate or primordial ancestor may be assumed to have been a w(»rm-like animal, 
with an organisation approximately on a level wdth that of tla^ bilaterally sym- 
metrical progenitors of tlie Echinod<*i*ms. Mi*. Garstang also, having proved that 
the larvm of tlie whole of the latter group can bo derived from a single common 
type, and likewise having shown that the tornaria-Iarva of can be 

referred to the same modification, ex|)ressed an opinion that the \ eriebrates also 
trace their origin to the same free-swimming pelagic form. Perhaps still more 
probability may attach to a later theory of the same observ(ir, who now comes to 
the conclusion that Echinoderms, Enteropneusta, and Chordates arc all divergent 
branches from a common unknown ancestor; sucli ancestor being a bilaterally 
symmetrical creature with the general appearance of a certain type (Aurietdaria) 
of Echinoderm larva. From the hypothetical common stock the Echinoderms 
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appear to have been derived by a series of changes mainly correlated with the 
assumption of their characteristic radial symmetry ; while the Chordates retained 
the original bilateral symmetry, at the same time undergoing certain changes, into 
the consideration of which it will be unnecessary to enter in this place. Still more 
complicated are the changes necessary to evolve Balanoglossus and its allies from 
the ancestral form. Such of our readers as are desirous of pursuing further this 
interesting subject, may be referred to the works of the observer last mentioned. 
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Haddock, 433. 

Hag-Fishes, 550, 553. 
Hair-Tails, 362. 

Hairy-Backs, 392. 

Hake, 435. 

HaZargyreus, 435. 
Half-Beaks, 401. 

HaZiophUf 439. 

Hamadryad, 223. 
Hammer-Headed Shark, 524. 
Haplochitmif 492. 
HaplocZiUmiidXf 491. 
Haplodactylusy 347. 
llardella, 75. * 

HaroUia^ 332. 

Hausen, 515. 
Hedgehog-Mouths, 483. 
Helicops^ 204. 

Hell-Bender, 304. 
Ildminiho^ihist 180. 
Helodernnij 148. 
JfelodermaZidaBt 148. 
HenwrocoStcSf 392. 
HemibuugaruSf 221. 
Hfimich^lys, 97. 

Jlemimyariaf 570. 
HcniiphraetidaBy 286. 
Hmnirhamphmy 401. 
IfemirhynehuSy 362. 
Ifeuiochtut, 344. 

Herrings, 486, 487, 490. 
IlfUrocmptiSy 422. 
IleteroccphaluHy 239. 

JJeterotiSy 478. 

IlippocampuSy 426. 
Hip/foghsstiSy 442. 
HistiopliorxiSy 358. 
Ifolaeanthns, 344. 
ITolomitrumy 354. 
Jfoloeephaliy 315, 326, 331. 
IToloptycImuty 519. 

Holibut, 442. 

IfoinaZojxsiSy 218. 
HomcUoptcrus, 456. 
Hotnoeomuni8y 254. 

HoimpuSy 62. 

HoplognaUhidmy 849. 
lIoplogHcUhmy 349. 
HoplomuniSy 35. 

Horned Lizards, 142. 
Horse-Mackerels, 363. 
HyhoduSy 532. 

HydraspiSy 93. 

Hydrocyoxiy 469. 
Hydro'ineduaay 92. 

JfydrophUy 228. 

HydruSy 228. 
HylmoliUrackuSy 300. 
HylsMchelysy 97. 

Hylidmy 279. 

Hylay 280. 

HylodeSy 276. 

HylommnSy 313. 

HyjmoibiuSy 302. 

Hyodony 479. 

Hyodofiid.ida&y 479. 
Hypcrodapedony 254. 
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HypobythutSy 566. 
IfMhyophiHy 310. 
JelUhyopt$r:pgmy 250. 
Ichthyosaurs, 260. 
IelUhyoacopu>8y 875. 
IdUhyotonUi 815, 545. 

Ids, 460; 

Iguanas, 128. 

Black, 141. 

Extinct, 142. 

Fijian, 140. 

King-Tailed, 140. 

Tnic, 139. 

IguanavHity 142. 

IguanideSy 128. 

Iguanodons, 37. 

Ih/siay 195. 

Jh/siidaSy 195. 

/s(di.nacanthtb8y 548. 
Isospoiidyliy 475. 

Jacares, 16. 

Jacuaru, 154. 

Jararaca, 248. 

Kiterrmy 468. 

Knerriidmy 468. 

Knife-Jawed Fishes, 349. 
Kreuzotter, 230. 

L(vbarl4ty 248. 

LabrUisty 418, 419. 

LabriiSy 419. 

liabyrinth-Gilled Fishes, 409. 
LahjrintkadoMiay 311. 
LajCfiii4ty 159. 

LtuictiMtey 158. 

Lac^rtiliay 104. 

LiwheniSy 243. 

LmumrguSy 334. 

Lamnay 526. 

LamuidWy 525. 

Ijamjireys, 549, 550. 

LamprUiy 368. 

Lancelets, 558. 

Tjariosaur, 103. 

Lari^A'iiy 572. 

Latc8y 340. 

L(UiUdmy 375. 
hittilusy 375. 

LatriSy 351. 

LtUri(/nciUu8y 389. 

Leathery Turtles, 86. 
LepadogastcTy 407. 
LepidoccUxiSy 381. 

Lepidopusy 360. 

Lepidosireny 328. 
Lepidonrenid»y 326. 
LepUlosteidaiy 506. 
JjcpUlosteibSy 507. 

Lcpidotuny 510. 

Leptocardiiy 558. 
Leptodaetylidmy 273. 
LcptodoLctylmy 276. 

LeptolepiSy 491. 

LeptoscopuSy 375. 

./jeucaspituiy 466. 

LcttcincuSy 459. 

LialUfy 116. 

LiasiSy 186. 

Lichanuray 195. 


Light Fish, 482. 

Ling, 486. 

Liodesmusy 509. 

LiodUniy 249. 

Lizards, 104. 

Agamoid, 107. 

Anolis, 130. 

Australian Frilled, 122. 
Beaked, 252. 

Bronze, 170. 

Ceylon Horned, 120. 
Flying, 118. 
Fringe-Toed, 166. 
Gala]>agos, 135, 137. 
Girdled, 143. 

Greaved, 158. 

Green, 160. 

Horned, 142. 

Keeled, 165. 
Long-Necked, 249. 
Moloch, 127. 

Oriental Tree, 119. 
Pearly, 159. 

Poisonous, 148. 
Kidge-headed, 134. 
Sail-Tailed, 123. 
Scale-Footed, 116. 

Sea, 135. 

Snake- Eyed, 168. 

Snake- Like, 145. 

Stilted, 134. 
Stump-Tailed. 167. 
Thorny-Tailed, 124, 127. 
True, 158. 

Viviparous, 162. 

Wall, 163. 

Loaches, 466. 

African, 468. 
Lobe-Finned Sharks, 546. 
Loggerhead, 83. 

Long-Finned Herring, 485. 
I^mg-Fins, 351. 

Lung-Tails, 439. 
fAphiidfey 379. 

Lophiusy 379. 

Lophohranchiiy 423. 
LopholcdUvSy 375. 

LophoteSy 414. 

Loplwtids&y 414. 

Lophnrm, 123. 

Lorkariay 455. 

Liday 435. 

Loxocemmy 186. 

Lucifugay 437. 
Luciocephcblidmy 409. 
LudocepliaZuSy 414. 
Ludopcrcay 336. 
Lump-Suckers, 386. 
Lung-Fishes, 315, 326. 

Luth, 86. 

LycodeSy 431. 

LycodUieRy 430. 

Lyiolomoby 86. 

% 

Mackerels, 369. 
MaeroclcmmySy 80. 

Meuyrones. 455. 

Meu^ruridaRy 439. 

MtbcniruSy 439. 

Mailed -Tube-Mouths, 423. 
MalamrUhidsRy 376. 
MalamnthuSy 376. 
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MaZafiodemmys, 72. 
MdUcusosUiiSf 484. 
MaZapUrurua^ 455. 
MaiUeUa^ 271. 
Many-Bayed Salmon, 502. 
Marane, 504, 505. 
MaraipobranchUf 550. 
MitstodonsauT^i 313. 
Matamata, 90. 

Meagres, 357. 
MegcdohtUradiuSy 302. 
MtgaZoaawnia^ 35. 
Megalurus^ 609. 
MdamphaBCSy 354. 

Mtine, 369. 

MerluceiiLSf 435. 
Metopoaaurus^ 313. 
MetriorhyiichtLa, 32. 
Microcosmus, 565. 

Minnow, 461. 

Miolimiti^ 97. 

MiolaniidaR^ 97. 
Miagurnvaf 467. 

Molfje, 294. 

Mohichf 127. 

Molva^ 436. 

MmuicaivthuSj 427. 
Monitors, 149. 

Moiik-Fisli, 535. 
MommrrhuSy 352. 
MMU)ptt.rvA^ 451. 
Moon-Eye, 479. 

Mordndaf 553. 

MorelUi, 184. 

Mm'ewUiy 74. 

Monmjrida, 474. 
MormyruA^ 474. 

MoronCf 339, 

Mosimiurus, 249. 
Mud-Fish, 328. 
Mnd-Skippor.s, 389. 

MngU, 399. 

MiufilidsR, 397. 

Mullets, 345, 399. 

Grey, 399. 
lied, 34,5. 

MuUidmy 346. 

Mnllnst 345. 

Marmuif 445. 

Mvrmnidmy 44.5. 

MmteZmf 524. 
MylidbalidsR^ 543. 
MyliohaZin, 543. 
Myna4sa7vthidaRj 332. 
Myripristia, 354. 

Myxim^ 564. 

Myxinidm^ 554. 

Naia, 222. 

NaThdidea, 352. 

Nandus, 352. 

Nardoa^ 186. 

Nmicrates^ 865. 

Nectes^ 277. 

Nectophryve^ 277. 
Neeturm^ 308. 
Nenwddlua, 467. 
NemalogncdZii, 452. 
NemichZhys, 450. 
NerophU, 425. 

Newts, 289, 295. 

Alpine, 296. 


' Newts — mUinued. 

Banded, 297. 

Common, 296. 

Crested, 295. 

Marbled, 296. 

Waltli’s, 297. 

Webbed, 296. 

Nicoriat 64. 

NomapMaPt 869. 

Nmnaaua, 369. 

NoiacmUhid(i\ 417. 
XotacanthiM, 417. 

Nothopaia, 199. 

Xotidanua, 532. 

Notidanidaei 582. 

XotAi)gonemt 4 SI. 

XotojZfiridit, 475. 

Xot<jf)ffiruat 4 y 5. 

Xototlienia, 376. 

X(ftotrcma, 282. 

Oblique-Spinod Bleiiny, 395. 
Ocadia^ 74. 

Oil-Fish, 396. 

Olm, 307. 

1 hichorhymhwif 502. 
i hiychodadl.ylna^ 302. 
OphichtkyH, 445, 449. 
Ophidla, 174. 

(>phidiHtn\ 437. 

Ophidinm^ 438. 
Ophiocpphalidfe^ 408. 

( )phm:p.pimlH.a, 408. 
Ophiaaurna, 146. 

( ypiathoglyph &, 198. 
OnUlhoaauruit 39. 

OrodiiHf 532. 

Orthagortacti8f 430. 

OamertiSj 503. 

< isphrmup.ntiaf 4 1 2 . 

OafxtHfloaaidapf 477. 

( iat^iogloaamrij 478. 
f fsfxolwmuaf 20. 
ffaf nmmif 428. 

().s(r(wop?tarif 55.5. 
f ixyMia, 218. 

()xyyloaau8f 269. 

Pachytritony 299. 

/‘aydlus, 346. 
f*ayrifs^ 348. 
Ptif.a'(phatrfichidaBy 284. 
PcUmthalradmay 284. 
PalaPohaltxTMy 254. 
PaZ^apotiiHcuSy 517. 

PalfFophisj 195. 
PalaPorhynchiilaSt 362. 
PaZaPorhym’huay 362. 
PaZapmin' /# , 313. 
PolaPoapnmlylHHy .554 . 
Pantodmiy 480. 

ParUodorUidfBy 479. 
Paradise-Fish, 411. 
]\mipercay 336. 
Parasitic-Fish, 438. 
Pariasaurians, 255. 

PaiTot- Wrasses, 421. 
Pcgajiuay 386. 

Peietgoaaurm, 82. 

PeZecnay 466, 

PeZamySy 371. 

PelcZxdeay 283. 


Pdohatida:, 283. 

Peloehelyay 100, 

PpJodytxSy 284. 

Pelomedumy 97. 
Pelomcduaidu'y 88, 94. 

Pelovy 351. 

Peloroaau nay 3.5. 
Pvlo8(y%irvay 313. 

PempheriSy 35.''. 

/*erc<ty 335. 
pHtva^ indy 387. 

Perd., 

African, 340. 

Oriental, 340. 

Sea, 339. 

South American, 338. 
Per<*h I'ribo, 335. 
PrrcirMhySy 338. 

Pfirridapy 335. 

Peir ifonnray 3 3 5 . 

Ppri ofdUlinlmnay 389. 
PeriatathnSy 385. 
PetnlopteryXy 384. 

Pcialodmit idm, 535. 
Petaloduify 535. 
Prtrmny::idWy 551 . 
Petromyzuniy 561. 

PhaUuaiay 565. 

Philodryaay 217. 
PIioMjdioresccnt Fishes, 482. 
Pkoiichihyay 482. 
PhrynitCPpIuU'iiay 1 22. 
Phpynuaomdy 142. 

Phyllodnay 419. 

Ph yUoplvryx, 4 26. 
Phyaoclyaf/iy 334. 

Pkyaoatomiy 444. 

Pike, 478. 

Pike-Head, 414. 
Pike-Perdies, 336. 

Pildiard, 489. 

Pilot-Fish, 365. 
l*imxloiliiay 454. 

PingiUjmay 376. 

Pipdy 286, 

PipulaPy 287. 

PilKJ-Fishes, 424. 

PldjjyodnSy 482. 

Plaice, 443. 

PldldXy 366. 

Platcmyay 93. 

Plaiurmy 227. 
Plalyaom-alUlWy 517. 
PUdyamiiViia, 517. 
PlcdAjat&midePy 75. 
Pldtyaicrnnmy 75. 
PlfHwpmydyliy 4 56. 
PlfMoytiiUhiy 423, 427. 
Plcaimhdyidap.y 97. 
PlmochelySy 97. 

J*leaio)iHy 352. 

JVea-iosauridWy 1 02, 
Plcaimduni8y 102. 

PletJiodoHy 302, 
Pleuraxanthuay 546. 
Pleurodirdy 88 . 

Pleuronecteay 439, 443. 
PhAirowxtidepy 439. 
PlrAiroaUrnumy 98. 
PlioaauruSy 103, 

Podocnemia, 93, 

Podocyay 340. 
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PogonioAf 856. 

Pollan, 504. 

Poly€teanthu8f 411. 
Polyccntridm, 3.52. 
PolyeetUrmt 352. 
Pf^yclinidmf 568. 
PolynemidBRf 355. 

PohjTiemtLSf 356. 

Polyodmi^ 513. 

PolyixioiUidse-, 513. 
Polypedates, 270. 

Polyprion^ 340. 

PolyptcridsB, 517. 

Polypterm^ 517. 
PonidcetUridmf 41$. 
Pomaeentrus, 418. 

Porbeagle, 525, .526. 
Portheiui, 486. 

Port Jackson Shark, 530. 
Powan, 604. 

Power-Cod, 434. 

Primeval Salamanders, 311. 
Priowurus, 363. 

Pristuia^f 535. 
PrisHophoridtc, 535. 
Priatiophm'HS^ 536. 
Priatiponuiy 340. 

Priatis, 536. 

Propseudopua, 147. 

ProUidm^ 306. 

ProteALHf 307. 

ProUroiflypha^ 198, 218. 
ProtcroaauruHf 254. 
ProlociMrd^Ua^ 549, 550, 558. 
Protopterm^ 329. 
Protoapharyiaf 88. 

Protmleya^ 88. 

Prototroctes^ 492. 

Protritoihf 313. 
Pmmmodrmim, 165. 
Paamniopcrca^ 340. 
Parphfypkvrus^ 88. 

Paephiirus, 513. 

PsaUodeSf 442. 

PaeUiiJif 366. 

PmmMiiSy 22^}. 
PmitdohranrJmSy 309. 
PseitdochrodniSf 376. 

Picraspis^ 555. 

Pteriehthys, 556. 
Pterodactylcs, 39. 
PterodactyluHj 41. 

Pterois^ 351. 

PlcroplaJU'.a, 545. 

Ptyaa^ 208. 

Ptychozoumt 114. 
Ptyodcictylm, 112. 

Pyctodiis, 332. 

Pygo^ivdidm^ 116. 

^gopus, 117. 

Pyrosoma, 569. 
Pyroaonmtida'f 569. 

Pythan, 182. 

Pythoninm^ 132. 
Pytlboiwmorphaf 249. 
Pythons, 181. 

Amethystine, 184. 
Anchieta’s, 186. 

Indian, 182, 186. 
Reticulated, 184. 

Royal, 186. 

Timor, 164. 


Pythons — continued. 

True, 182. 

West African, 182, 185. 
I*yxi8, 64. 

Paiat 541. 

Pa/iidm, 541. 

Raj -Samp, 221. 

Paiut^ 265. 
ttanidae^ 265. 

Itttnide7h8j 302. 

Rapfen, 464. 

Rattle-Snakes, 238. 
Common, 239. 

Diamond, 240. ■ 

South American, 240. 
Rays, 520. 

Hcaked, 538. 

Eagle, 540. 

Electric, 542. 

Halavi, 539. 

Sting, 645. 

True,„541. 

Red Mullets; 345. 

Reed-Fish, 517. 

PcgcUccvAti 416. 

Reptiles, 1 . 

Phahdoplenrai 574. 
IthacholepiSi 491. 
JUiacophorus^ 270. 
Jthamplwlcan, 172. 
lUtamjikorhynchuH^ 41 . 
UkamphoBuehiis, 31. 

.PJt in/e4^iSf 212. 

lih umnyt, 93. 

HhindMidm, 538. 
JlhuiabtUiSj 539. 

'•V / MMnodonf ^*27. 
*Phinodmdt.dn\ 527. 
Jihmophrynusy 277. 
Ithdiiopteraj 544. 

/ihipidistinf 518. 
Jthiptoglomi, 171. 

.Ukodetuij 462. 

Rhymhohatis, 540. 
Rhymhobdelhi, 396. 
lUiajnchd^ideUulfc, 395. 
Rhynchoccpludm, 252. 
Rkynchosiiurn^y 254. 
Rti.y7ichosuchiiSy 29. 
Ribbon-Fish, 414, 415. 

Rita, 455. 

Roach, 459. 

Rockliug, 436. 

Ruffes, 337. 


SaccopJtain/rtJf, 449. 
Saccoslomus, 239. 
Scebling, 501. 
Salamanders, 289, 291. 
Alpine, 293. 
Black, 293. 
Eel-Like, 305. 
Fish-Like, 302. 
Giaul;, 302. 

Oilleff, 306. 
Mississippi, 304. 
Primevm, 310. 
Sjren, 809. 
S^^nish, 294. 
Spectacled, 298. 
Spotted, 291. 


Salamanders — eomlinued. 

^ Three-Toed, 305. 
Two-LeggeU, 308. 
Tyi»ical, 291. 
ScUamandra, 291. 
8a2a/mandridm, 291. 
SalaTnandrella, 302. 
S(Uamm7\dTvna, .298. 
ScUamcmdrPiiK, 291. 
Saltno, 494. 

Salmon, 493, 495. 

Beaked, 480; 
8o2nitmidm, 493. 

Salpa, 572. 

Balpidse, 570. 

Sand-Eels, 437, 438. 
Sand-Smelts, 397. 

Sardine, 489. 

Btarfim,, 347. 
Saairoe^Kilidie, 486. 
SdUTooephaZus, 486. 
Sanrodonts, 486. 

' Sawfoptcrygia, 101. 

Saury, 401. 

Saw- Fishes, 535. 

Scabbard -Fish, 360. 

■ Scaled Re2>ti|es, 104. 
Scaly-Fmiied Fishes, 343, 
Scaphio^^, 283. 
Seaphimyft^hus, 516. 
Scarua, 43,1^. 

Scdtfkfana, 847. 

> Scastdihagua, 344. 
Selielto()usiks, 146. 
Sehnoepel, 504* 

Sdaena, 357. 

Scimvddm, 356. 

166. 

Seineua, 169. 

8comhe7% 369. 

, Scomberidaa, 369. 
ScombreaocuisB, 400. 
Seondyreaox, 401 . 

Seopelidm, 481. 

Scopclus, 481. 

Scorpmia, 351. 
8corpaanidm, 351. 
Seorpmmids, 851. 

^ SqfUiidm, 529. 

Scyllimn, 530. 

Sea-Bats, 366. 

Sea-Bream^ 346. 
Sea-Horses, 424, 
S^'Perch, 339. 
S^a-Si^es, 226. 
Sea-Squirts, 561. 

Sebastes, .85 L 
Sdachoidei, 815. 
Semivertehrates, 549, 550. 
, Serpent- Eels, 449. 
'I^rpent-Heads, 408. 
Serranidaa, 888. 

8»n*anus, 339. 

8errnaal7)io, 468. * 

Shad, 489. 

Sharks, 520. 

Basking, 527. 

Blue, 522, 523. 

Comb Toothed, 583. 
Fold-Finned, 546. 
Fox, 526. 

Frill-Gilled, 533. 
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Sharks— 

Greenland, 534. 

Hammer- Headed, 524. 
Hound, 524. 
Pavement-Toothed, 530, 
Porbeagle, 525, 526. 

Port Jackson. 530. 
Kondeleti’s, 526. 

Si)iny, 585. 

Thresher, 526. 

Sharks and Rays, 315. 
Sheath-Fishes, 452. 

Sichel, 466. 

Side-Necked Toi'toises, 88. 
Siluridmy 452, 

SiluruSi 454. 

Siphowistmiuif 424. 

Siren^ 309. 

Sireitoideaf 326. 

Sfreiwidci, 315. 

Skates, 541. 

Skinks, 166. 

Common, 167. 

True, 169. 

Slime-Heads, 353. 

Smelts, .508. 

Smooth-Heads, 491. 
Snake-Fishes, 438. 

Snakes, 174. 

^4ilseu1apian, 209. 
Hack-Fangcd Tree, 217. 
Hliiid, 180. 

Hush master, 243. 

Cat, 216. 

Chain, 209. 

Climbing, 209. 

Colubrine, 198. 
Copper-Head, 245. 

Coral, 218. 

Coral Cylinder, 195. 
Cylinder, 195. 

Dark Green, 206. 
Diamond, 184. 

Rarth, 197. 

Kgg- luting, 214. 

Fierce, 206. 

Four- Lined, 210. 
Four-Rayed, 211. 

< barter, 203. 

Green, 217. 

Horseshoe, 207. 
Keel-Tailed, 204. 
Leopard, 210. 

Moccasin, 203, 245. 
Moon, 21.5. 

Nocturnal Tree, 217. 
Oblitpie-Eyed, 203. 
Oriental Freshwater, 218. 
Paiitherine, 208. 

Pigmy, 204. 

Rat, 207. 

Rattle, 238. 

Red, 196. 

Ringed, 200. 

Running, 208. 

Sand, 193. 

Sea, 226. 

Sharp-Nosed, 218. 
Shield-Tailed, 197. 

Sling, 205. 

Smooth, 205. 

Tree, 214, 217. 


Snakes — eoiitinued. 

True, 158. 

Vijierine, 201. 

Wart, 198. 

Water, 200. 

Whip, 217. 

Wood, 213. 

Snappers, 78. 

Temmiiick*s, 80. 
Soft-Finned Fishes, 430. 
Soft-Spine.s, 376. 
Soft-Tortoises, 98. 
C-antor’s, 100. 
Granulated, 100. 
Solmf 443 . ' 

Snlcnofitinna, 423. 
SnfntadO}nettMmpH2B, 
HoUdUdpp,, 444. 

Soles, 443. 

Southern Salmon, 491. 
Sparidir^ 346. 
S])car-Heak8, 567. 
SiwlcrptSf 302. 

Sphcnmlon, 2.52. 

Sphyrmna, 397. 
Spkyra'nUla^^ 397. 
iSpfi.ynm, 524. 

Spinacida't 533. 

Spiiuix^ .534. 

Spifus-Fiinied FisIkjs, 334. 
Spine- Finiie«l Sharks, 547. 
Spiny E(4.s, 39.5. 

Sprat, 489. 

Squalmtia, 332. 
Squaloralitlmf 332. 
Squaumta, 104. 
Sqnarci'Tail, 398. 

Squalim^ 535. 

HqiuUinidmy 535. 
Star-Gaxers, 373, 374. 
SiaurotypiiSj 78. 
SkyostoTfiaj 530. 

32. 

Stcne(qttychidaij 482. 
S(rnwlhc7’itf{f 97. 
Sticklebaftks, 403. 

Sting- Bull, 37 . 5 . 
Stolkkzaiat 199. 
Stomaicida:, 482. 

Sl(/iniiis, 483. 

Slro/Hn/.f'ldw, 367. 
SffrmtfdettJif 367. 
Sturg<‘«iis, .510, 

(Mailt, 514. 

Shovel -Beaked, 516. 
Slimder- Beaked, .513. 
Tixitlied. 513. 
Tootliless, 514. 

Trill', 514. 

Styloph in' ns, 416. 

Sucker- Fishes, 407. 
Sucking-Fishes, 371. 

Sun- Fish, 368. 

Sun-Fishes, 428, 430. 
Siiravi, 455. 

Surgeons, 362. 
Swoi'd-Fishes, 3.57. 
SymhranchulWf 445, 450. 
Symbramhus, 4 51 . 
Syimphohranchusj 449. 
Syneehodus, 532. 
SywjiuUhidmf 424. 


; Syuyn<UftU8, 424. 
TarbfjphiSy 216. 

TarenUoIa^ 114. 

TatUoya, 419, 421. 
Ti'iidm^ 153. 

Teju, 154. 

IWeosta.ju, 315, 383. 
Tench, 461. 
Tentacle-Fisli, 380. 
Terrapins, 64, 70. 
Alligator, 79. 
Caspian, 71. 
Chaibassa, 65. 
Chinese, 74. 

Eyed, 74. 
Hamilton's, 72. 
Hinged, 66. 
Jayiancse, 71. 

Lund, 64. 

Maw’s, 78. 

Mnd, 77. 

Painted, 78. 
IViiiisylvanian, 77. 
Salt-Water, 72. 
Sculptured, 70. 
Spanish, 71. 

SpinoHo Land, 65. 
Thick -Necked, 72. 
Three-Keeled, 65. 
Testudmida', 47. 

TcHtHdUf 49. 

7Vy ntymn n/s, 398. 
Tilrndon^ 429. 
TinUhidida\ 353. 

Tenth i\ 353. 
ThiliMsm'thi'fys^ 83. 
Tkaliifrm, 570. 
Theriodoiits, 255. 
Tliick-Rayi.'d Fishes, 319. 
ThorncmaarnSf 31 . 
Thoi'ins^ 302. 

Tliorii hacks, 417. 

Thorny -Nose, 392. 
Tlireslier, 526. 

7'hrissopSj 491. 

'Thy tna tins, 505. 

'Thynnus^ 370. 

77/ qrsifrs, 362. 

Tile -Fish, 375. 

'Tiimi, 461. 

Toail- Frogs, 283. 

Brown, 283. 

Toads, 257, 276. 

Coninion, 277. 

Green, 278. 
Natterjack, 278. 
Sharp-NoH«>d, 279. 
Surinam Water, 287. 
True, 277. 

Toys;, 524. 

J^rrfH'dinidWj 542. 
Tin'jH'.iUi, 543. 

'forsk, -137. 

Tortoises, 41. 

Aldalira, 56. 
Amazonian, 94. 
Aiigulated, 61. 
Areolated, 62. 
Big-Headed 75. 

Box, 66. 

Brazilian, 49. 
Burmese Brown, 50. 
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IVwg ta faiea - conHmtetk > 
Garolinay 66. 
lilegant. 51. 
ElonnMf 61. 
Flonda, 49. 
Foratttii's, 61. 
Galapagos, f>7. 
Giant, 55. 

Greared, 93. 
Grecian, 59. 
Hinged, 62. 
Homed, 97. 
Horsfield’s, 61. 
Land, 47. 
Ijong-Neoked, 93. 
Mascarene, 57. 
Matamata, 90. 
Pond, 68. 

S-neoked, 89. 
Side-Neokod, 92. 
Snake-Necked, 92. 
Soft, 98. 

^ider, 64. 
Wide-Shielded, 98. 
Taxotes, 844. 
TraxhicMhya, 354. 
Traxhinidai^ 873. 
Tmchinopn^ 352. 
Trachimm^ 375. 
Trachodous, 37. 
Trackyhoa^ 189. 
TfXMhypteridMt 414. 
TmehypUruSt 416. 
Traxhysaurus, 167. 
Tree-Frogs, 271, 279. 
Enropean, 280. 
Pouched, 282. 
Typical, 280. 
TriacaiUliua, 427. 
TrUihiiirLehthysy 360. 
Trichiuridm, 360. 
TrichiuruSf 302, 
Trictumotidm, 392. 
TrUshoiwtus, 392. 
Trigla^ 882. 
Tri^ymorhina^ 546. 


247, 

TrioeUm, 428. 

Trianiyekidse, 98. 

Tritmix, 99. 

Tropiaanottia, 200. 
Trumpet-Fish, 408, 406. 
Trygon, 545. 

Tfig<ni4d», 545. 

Tuatera, 252. 

Tttbe-Bladdered Fishes, 444. 
Tuft-Oilled Fishes, 423. 
Tunicaia, 561. 

Tunnies, 870. 

TupinawhiSt 154. 

Tu^ot, 442. 

Turtles, 81. 

Extinct, 86. 

Green, 82. 

Hawksbill, 82. 
Leathery, 86. 
Loggerhead, 88. 
TylotrUon^ 299. 
TyphUckthys^ 471. 
TyphZaiMcteB, 310. 

TyphZombs, 437. 

T^hlopliia^ 180. 

TyphZopideRi 180. 

Typhlopa^ 180. 

Umhra^ 472. 

Ihnbreat 472. 

472. 

Umlrithat 357. 

Uiidiita, 518. 

UnyaZia, 189. 

UiigaZiophiSt 189. 
Unicorn-Fish, 414. 
UraniaeocUmt 134. 
Uraiwacopua, 374. 
Urogymnus, 545. 

Urolophiut, 545. 

UroinastiXj 125. 

Uroneetea, 481. 

Uropeltidm^ 197. 

Vdranidas, 149. 


KafYMMM, 149. 

Yendaoe, 504. 

Fipera^ 280. 

FiperidaB, 229. 

Vipers, 229. 

Common, 230. 

Desert Saw, 287. 
Halys, 248. 

Homed, 286. 
Long-Nosed, 288. 
Pit, 246. 

Rattle, 288. 

Bussell’s, 234. 

Sand, 233. 

Southern, 230. 

Trae, 280. 

Water, 246. 

Viviparous Blenuies, 394. 

Weavers, 878, 875. 

Weis, 454. 

White-Fish, 459. 
Whiting, 484. 
Whiting-Pollack, 434. 
Whiting-Pout, 434. 
Wolf-Fi^, 394. 

Wrasses, 418, 419. 

Parrot, 421. 
Viviparous, 421. 

Xenodermtta, 199. 
Xenopeltidm, 198. 
XenopeltiSt 198. 
Xeitcpodidm, 286. 
Xethopna, 286. 

Xiphias, 358. 

'Xiphiidfpf 357. 
Xiphocercvs, 132. 

Za^namSy 206. 

Zarthe, 463. 

Zebra-Fish, 344. 

Zoarcea^ 394. 

ZonundgSy 143. 

Zonuruay 144. 

Zojje, 468. 
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